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Tue “ List of Petitions and Private Bills in Parliament” is to us one 
of the most interesting of the many important documents which mark 
the course of legislative inquiries and proceedings. This return is 
merely an alphabetical enumeration of the measures for public improve- 
ments which have been submitted for parliamentary sanction; but, 
when analyzed with sufficient attention, and compared with the same 
list for former years, it opens out so many striking views of our national 
condition, that we cannot bestow our time better, than in laying before 
our readers, at some length, the results at which we have arrived by a 
diligent consideration of this paper. 

We shall first make a numerical abstract of the list of petitions and 
private bills for the Session of 1828 :— 


Petitions presented . ; ; 244 
Bills read first time ; ° 212 
Bills read second time ‘ » 195 
Bills read third time ‘ 185 


Bills which received the royal assent . 182 


The inferences from these figures can only be drawn from comparison ; 
and by referring back as far as the year 1825—a year of feverish and 
unnatural excitement, in which both the real and imaginary resources of 
the country were called forth for the purpose of internal improvement, 
with a prodigality little short of madness—we shall find that the steady 
progress of great public enterprises has not been interrupted by any 
re-action proceeding from the disappointed hopes of that period. This 
is exceedingly satisfactory, and is good evidence that many, even of the 
abortive projects of that season of commercial speculation, proceeded 
from a plethora of wealth; and satisfies us that the spirit and good 
sense of the people themselves, with whom the great enterprises that 
form the subjects of private bills originate, are quite sufficient to 
enable them to discriminate between objects of real improvement that 
promise a fair return for capital, and those fallacious projects which, 
originating in ignorance or fraud, were calculated for a time to throw 
a gloom over every honest and rational undertaking. It is further 
consolatory to reflect, that even in the wildest period of speculative 
excitement, the legislature did very much to protect the people from 
the consequences of their own folly. In 1825, there were 438 peti- 
tions presented to Parliament for private bills, of which only 286 
received the royal assent. We thus see that more than a third of these 
projects were rejected ; and, when we come more minutely to examine 
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them, we find that, whilst the natural and healthy plans for inclosures, 
local improvements, and roads, were passed in almost every case where 
the standing orders had been complied with, four-fifths of the numerous 
schemes for companies were thrown out in committees. It is remark- 
able that in thé sueceeding yeat, 1826, the number of petitions for 
private bills was considerably greater than might have been expected 
at that season of commercial misfortune and alarm; though many 
of the projects of that year had perhaps received their impulse from 
the hollow prosperity of that which had preceded it. 

The petitions presented in 1826 were 287, of which 206 measures 
passed into law. In 1827 the number of petitions was 249, and of 
bills passed, 185 ; which number may be considefed as wholly result- 
ing from a steady dedication of capital to public works, the neces- 
sary creations of the utility and wealth of the age, whether applied to 
the demands of agriculture, of commerce, or of local convenience, 
The number of the present year is singularly steady,~244 petitions, 
being only 5 less than 1827; and 182 bills passed, being only 3 less 
than that year. We have thus the satisfaction of knowing, that where- 
ever there are inconveniences to be remedied, such as the existence of 
common fields, as in inclosure bills—wherever there are new com- 
forts and accommodations to be introduced, sueh as the bills for local 
improvements—wherever the public communications of the country, 
whether roads, canals, rivers, or railways, are to be improved, or 
newly called forth—wherever commerce demands new docks and har- 
bours—stil] the activity and wealth of the people is ever on the alert, 
to call forth the individual resources of the nation, to accomplish these 
objects in the best way which the scientific ability of the age can de- 
vise ;—and all that Parliament requires, is to be satisfied that in the 
anxiety to accomplish a local good, the rights of private property, or 
the proper interests of the public generally, are not distegarded. It is 
thus that the capital and industry of the British people is filling the 
country with the most glorious monuments of civilization ;—a | 
no support from the Government, and allowing no interference, be- ) 
yond the preliminary step of a legislative sanction. It would, per- 
haps, not be too much to assert, that the public improvements of 
England alone, in one year, are more extensive and important than 
those of all the rest of Europe ;—and the reason is, that the people 
originate those measures, for their own benefit; while in other coun* 
tries, not excepting France, where the commercial principle is still 
imperfectly understood, every improvement depends upon the Govern- 
ment. One of our poets, looking round upon the great monuments 
of an industrious generation, harbours, bridges, roads, and aqueducts, 


exclaims— 
These are imperial works, and worthy kings ! 


We, in less stately, but more philosophical, language, say of thé 
steady progress of these, and of much more important undertaki rs, 
that the poetry of the last century never dreamt of—these ate the 
works of an industrious, and of a rich, because of a free, peop 
they are worthy the laws by which the rights of i 
where respected, and which require only of the Ge | 

tiality to sanction, but not to interfere with, the natural 4 
public spirit. te 
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Before we proceed to examine the Private Bills of 1828 more in 

detail, we shall collect the materials for a comparison with the three 

revious years, by classifying the bills which have passed into law, from 
825 to 1828. They may be divided as follows :— 















































papeslitnguahesproupnevteseseoss 24 19 

Copmapeittbetias, 53 5.055552. ccc ccacesdocsss sed 6 2 

Improvement of Towns and Districts...) 73 47 39 39 

‘ Internal Communication...... ee 5 108 83 ; 63 83 
BD PURGE 4. carccancccsrns ys cnaenetite vane 4 i 4 7 6 | 

Private Regulation..............cs.ss0+e+ 51 42 45 33 

| TOE. scsi. .dceed 236 | 206 | 185 182 





Having thus presented, as clearly as we can, such a 

view of the progress of public improvement, during the period of the 
last four years—a period remarkable, above all others, for its extraor- 
dinary commercial fluctuations,—we shail leave to others the task of 
following up those considerations which naturally arise out of this par- 
ticular view of the subject. We shall proceed to examine the particular 
measures of 1828 more in detail ; and, as a preliminary step, we have 
prepared the following Table :— 


’ Assrract or Petitions ano Parvare Bitis in Paguiament, Session 1828, 
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I. The seventeen Jnclosure bills which have been enacted during the 
late session, are divided amongst the counties of Berks, Cambridge, 
Derby, Devon, Dorset, Lancaster, Norfolk, Radnor, Somerset,; Staf- 
ford, Sussex, Wilts, and York. The two drainage bills are confined 
to the county of Cambridge. York has four inclosure bills, and 
Devon two, but each of the other counties only one. In England the 
progress of inclosures necessarily diminishes every year; from the large 
extent to which the system has been carried during the. last. quarter of 
a century, leaving, comparatively, very little waste uninclosed that will, 
at the present price of corn, give a return for the capital so applied. 
The disfranchisement of Cranbourn Chase is amongst the most remark- 
able measures of this nature, during the late session, It is a singular 
fact, that not one of these inclosure bills applies to Ireland—a. pretty 
convincing proof that the political condition of that unhappy country 
opposes an almost insuperable obstacle to that application of capital 
which would give employ to her wretched population. . There. are, it 
is true, more uncultivated wastes in Scotland; but they are. essen- 
tially different in their steril and mountainous character from the 
fertile marshes of Ireland, which only require the application of.a ju- 
dicious system of drainage, to contribute most largely to the subsist _ 
ence of the population of the United Kingdom. It has been stated, 
(see Report of Emigration Committee,) that England, with a surface 
of. 32 millions of acres, has only 34 millions of uncultivated wastes ,ca- 
pable of improvement; whilst Scotland has 6 million acres of good waste 
land uncultivated out of nineteen millions; and Ireland 5 millions 
out of the same aggregate number. Ireland, however, as we have 
just remarked, presents peculiar inducements for the application of 
capital very largely to the improvement of her generous soil; but the 
unhappy divisions of her people render all these natural advantages 
wholly useless. 

II. Not a single new Company, with general powers, has been 
created during the late session. The Canada Company Bill was 
for an extension of powers to the association which has been formed 
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the violent differences which convert the mutual dependence of England 
and Ireland into a curse, instead of a blessing, cannot long co-exist 
with this splendid invention, which has really destroyed the space by 
which they were separated. Whatever affects the prosperity of Ireland 
must now be felt to the heart’s core in England. We cannot there 
have a starving population, with our own labourers thriving and 
happy ;—we cannot there tolerate, and encourage by our short-sighted 
laws, the hateful divisions which suspend all national improvement, 
whether of the face of the country or the intellects of the people, while 
we remain quiet and indifferent spectators. ‘This is as it ought to be. 
When Ireland was separated by a stormy sea, over which navigation 
had only feebly triumphed, the people and the government of England 
were indifferent to her welfare, and the sighs of the oppressed were 
heard not in the far-off city of the oppressor. But that day is passed. 
It would be quite as rational and politic to talk, in the year 1828, of 
the kingdom of Kent, or the kingdom of Northumbria, possessing any 
separate privileges or disabilities, as to suppose that the insular position 
of Ireland offered a reason for denying her equal laws. It is de- 
lightful to see how the progress of general knowledge and mechanical 
invention obtains a conquest, not only over brute matter, but over what 
are infinitely more difficult to subdue,—the passions, and prejudices, 
and interests of any dominant party amongst mankind. 

In the year 1825, there were nine applications to Parliament for 
new Gas Companies, with general powers, not one of which passed 
into alaw. In the session of 1828 two petitions of the same character 
have been rejected. The following statement with regard to the sup- 
ply of gas to the metropolis and neighbourhood, is from Mr. Williams’s 
late work on “ Sub-Ways :”’— 


‘ There are now in London four great Gas Light Companies—the Char- 
tered, the City of London, the Imperial and the Phoenix; having altogether 
47 gasometers at work, capable of containing in the whole, 917,940 cubic 
feet of gas, supplied by 1315 retorts; and these consuming 33,000 chaldrons 
of coals in a year, and producing 41,000 chaldrons of coke ; the whole 

uantity of gas generated annually, being upwards of 397,000,000 of cubic 
feet, by which 61,203 private, and 7258 public or street lamps are lighted 
inthe metropolis. Besides these, there are several other minor companies 
and public establishments that light with gas.’ 


So ———— - 
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n am average between three and four feet, with rubbish of all kinds, im- 
perfectly crusted by the gravel used from time to time in paving. 

‘ Below the old line of pavement, the earth is in many places loose and 
hollow; and in the best, excepting in the few places where there is a thick 
stratum of hard gravel, the ground has not much strength in itself; but yet 
it has been so compressed, that, if left undisturbed, it will probably not 
settle more. 

‘If this earth were good, eutting one trench through it in favourable wea- 
ther, were that trench carefully filled in, and well rammed, might not be 
permanently injurious ; beeause there would pe a wall of earth on each side, 
and the pavement would also have compamntindy strong abutments, so that 
probably twice relaying it might remedy the evi 

‘ But iftwo or more are laid, and that in narrow ways, it is obvious the 
undisturbed ground will bear so small a proportion to that which has been 
removed, that the most careful filling in and ramming could scarcely prevent 
the whole pavement falling to pieces; for the untouched ground would be 
as it were the piers of a bridge, of which the trenches represent the water- 
way. The pavement over each is one of a series of extremely flat segment 
arches, mutually supporting, and supported by each other. If one fails, all 
fail necessarily ; and that one or other will in this case fail, is almost a cer- 


tainty. 

: For it is to be considered that, with reference to these piers of earth left 
untouched by new trenches, they are themselves unsound, being but the 
filling in over recently driven gas and water mains, trenched across also at 
every ten feet by more recent services, and which, although compressed into 
eomparative solidity, cannot be considered in a state to stand by themselves. 
Besides, that ground cannot in many situations be left to act even as pi 
or longitudinal walls ; for it will be necessary that the new pipes should be 
laid so as to avoid the old, which, it is to be recollected, run across the streets 
as well as lengthwise, and also so as to escape the gulley holes and the open- 
ing into the sewers: and if we reflect that in most streets there are 
four mains, it may readily be conceived how completely the earth must be 
ploughed up and pulverized, longitudinally and laterally, for new mains and 
services, 

‘ It is obvious that all pavement must depend either on the strength of i 
abutments, or upon the ness of the sub-soil. a” 

‘ In narrow streets the foot-ways pressing against the houses, form 
abutments; but in wider ways the curve is so yery flat, that, form the stones 
how you will, and lay them how you will, the stability of pavement must 
result from the strength of the substratum. If that substratum should be 
destroyed, or merely injured, it must so necessarily follow that dislocation 
or ee of ~ reposing pavement will ensue, that I should almost 
con it an insult to the un ing of the Commissi endea 
representing it in a clearer light.’ -? ihe sng in ud 

It further appears, from the report of this intelligent surveyor, that 
the expenditure of the city of London, for prior. week ‘sic: has 
increased 50 per cent. since the conmencement of the gas and water 
companies’ operations. ar 

IIE. The building Fmprovements in the metropolis, and 
cipal towns throughout the country, are amongst the dase oe 
evidences of the active and enterprising spirit of our sration. 
what is of far more importance, of the habits of destin the di 
for comfort, the abhorrence of close and crowded streets, which 1 jistin- 
guish us from our forefathers. The huddling together of London, 


at a Lime when land was of much less value, making every. allowance me 
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for the difference of the currency, than at present, is a singular instance 
of the influence of habit, however inconvenient and ridiculous, upon 
the folk of “ the good old times.” The narrow streets of all ancient 
towns of England were constructed principally with regard to the faci- 
lities which this crowded arrangement offered for defence, in a period 
when property was either exposed to the depredations of border foes, 
or when it was necessary for almost every town to take a part in the 
horrible civil contests that prevailed for two centuries amongst us, 
What was at first necessity, in progress of time became choice ;—and 
thus London, after the fire, was restored upon the old inconvenient 
and unhealthy principle. But we are getting wiser. Property in the 
city is too valuable for its owners to give up their shops and warehouses 
in close and dingy thoroughfares ; but they are more careful of their 
comforts and enjoyments than their fathers; they come to their houses 
of business in the day, and retire in the evening to their snug and 
happy villas. ‘The same rational system is pursued in most of the 
great manufacturing towns; and thus the altered habits of the people 
have as much contributed to the extension of cities and their suburbs, 
as the increase of the population. While this increase has been in 
twenty years at the rate of 31 per cent., the increase of houses has 
only been at the rate of 30 per cent, But the improvements of the 
metropolis, within the last ten years, have been especially directed to 
the great object of clearing the important, because wealthy and 
fashionable parts of the town, of wretchedly-crowded hovels, to sub- 
stitute for them splendid private residences and shops, Whatever 
may be Mr. Nash’s architectural defects, in matters of detail, this 
country is under great obligations to him, for the conception and 
execution of Regent Street, and the Regent’s Park. He has done 
something to redeem London from the imputation of being the ugliest 
capital in the world ; and few cities, even those of Italy, of which we 
speak as wonders of architectural magnificence, can present a drive 
equal to that from the Opera House to the Zoological Gardens. One 
of the Bills of the late session is connected with the improvement of 
the Regent’s Park. Another important improvement, that of Charing 
Cross, and the neighbourhood of St. Martin’s: Church, has been also 
before Parliament, with regard to some of its details, When com- 
pleted, this will probably be the most splendid part of London. In 
the execution of this plan it will be necessary to remove six hundred 
houses, many of them of a very inferior description, and most in 
crowded situations, whose poverty and filth are skinned over, as, it 
were, by the wealth and splendour of the neighbouring thoroughfares. 
The Commissioners. for this new street have already agreed for five 
hundred houses oat of the number ; and the removal of many is, at this 
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ment of the important town of Birmingham. © The ‘alterations whicti 
have already taken place there, during the last seven years,’ are 
very striking. Crowded streets have been ‘opened, and miserable 
buildings have given place to handsome edifices, both public and pri 
vate. The most superficia! comparison of the Birmingham of 1818 
and of 1828 will show that the population have essentially advanced 
in their comforts and conveniences; and we can readily see ‘thatan 
active, intelligent, and liberal spirit is at work among them, not to let 
the great duty of public improvement slumber, as it used to do under 
the nursing of the old women by whom most local communities were 
governed, The other bills for general improvement passed during 
the late session into laws, are for the towns of Cliffe, Hanley and 
Skelton, Hertford, Lincoln, North Shields, and Stalybridge... New 
Markets are in progress for Ashton-under-Line, Bristol, Gosport, and 
Swansea. In this department the country has made rapid advances 
during the last seven years. ‘The market at Liverpool is perhaps the 
most splendid in the world; and we cannot but regret that the Metro- 
polis can show nothing worthy of competition with it. : 

The few bills that have passed through parliament for the establishment 
of local Gas Works, offer no evidence that such important improvements 
are not general through the country. In most cases the authorities 
already given to local commissioners for lighting their towns, render 
it unnecessary to go to parliament for new powers, for the introduction 
of this most beautifyl and useful invention of modern science. In 
few places is it now found necessary to establish water-works, or to 
introduce a system of paving and draining. ‘The work has been al- 
ready done. The twelve bills of Municipal Regulation are unneces- 
sary to be commented on. They are in most cases for the regulation 
of local police, and the better collection and appropriation of the 
poor rates. 

IV. The improyement of Great Britain, in her Internal Communica- 
tions, is, perhaps, the most extraordinary circumstance in the records 
of civilization, It is impossible to contemplate our roads, our canals, 
and, within these few years, our railways, without a sentiment of 
national pride, which philosophy would scarcely ask us to: repress. 
The turnpike roads of England alone extend twenty thousand miles, 
and upwards of a million sterling is annually bestowed upon their, 
repair and maintenance, The rapidity, the precision, and the security 
with which the whole communication of the kingdom is thus carried 
on, is one of the principal causes of our astonishing commercial acti- 
vity. ‘Through the agency of the post, and the influence of the public 
journals, the country is become ali head and heart.. There is no slow! 
circulation through the extremities of the system ;—every pulsation:ef> 
the political machine vibrates from the centre to the eircumferencep> 
and from the circumference to the centre. England is “ all compact; 
—and would to God Ireland were knit up in this astonishing. condensas/) 
tion of energies and interests! In the late Session, sixty-five new road- 
bills have passed into law ; in the Session of 1827, there were-fiftyy — 
three. We thus see that this extraordinary course of improvement never) 
stops—and the cause is this, the people know, their own»: 


wants, and! 
have (he, power to supply them. ..** In, France,”)-sayseMuDupingss — 
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{-daringya ‘period of ‘profound peace, the government does not grant, 
for the support of the roads, one-third of the amount which is sup- 
plied-by the public of England alone, of which the superficies does 
not; equal one-third of France.” And this neglect arises from the 
government meddling with every thing. It is true that, in our own 
country, the government occasionally undertakes a magnificent 
work, which the local districts are unable to execute, and which is 
eventually the primary cause by which fertility and industry take the 

e of barrenness and sloth, A work of this nature, which is dif- 
fusing blessings on every side, is described in a Special Report of the 
late ‘Session—we allude to the Highland Roads. While we are speak- 
ing of the internal communications of the country generally, we may 
net improperly digress from our immediate purpose, to collect and 
abridge the scattered and extensive information relating to this great 
national undertaking. 

The military roads in the Highlands were commenced in 1732, and 
in) 1745 they afforded a communication from Stirling to Inverness and 
from Inverness to Fort William. The soldiers stationed in the High- 
lands during the Rebellion of 1745 were employed as labourers ; and 
military roads, to the extent of about 750 miles, were successively laid 
out. | 
In March, 1799, Colonel Anstruther, superintendent of the military 
roads in the Highlands of Scotland, in a memorial to the Lords of the 
Treasury relative to these roads, stated that ‘‘ They passed through 
the wildest and most mountainous part of the Highlands of Scot- 
land, ‘where the people were poor, and the country thinly inhabited, 
and totally unable to keep in repair either the roads or bridges by 
statute labour or any other means.” The district to which this 
observation referred was situated more immediately in contact with 
the low countries—the military roads extending no further northward 
than the Murray Frith, and the fortresses along the Caledonian glen, 
andthe country beyond, comprising the counties of Ross, Cromarty, 
Sutherland and Caithness, with the greater part of Invernesshire, and 
the whole of the Western Islands. The internal communication was 
attended with the utmost difficulty and danger; and to such a degree 
did«the want of safe and easy intercourse between the northern coun- 
ties affect even the administration of justice, that until of late years the 
counties of Sutherland and Caithness were not required to return 
jurors to the northern circuit at Inverness. 

In 1802, the state of the Highlands of Scotland claimed the atten- 
tion of government, and after receiving surveys, and reports, parlia- 
ment determined to defray one half the expense of constructing the 
roads and bridges which it was deemed expedient to establish imme- 
diately, for the purpose of PSAP iy i RON OT R tind 
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ing years the other counties imitated this example, and the improve- 
ments soon extended over 500 square miles. 

In the autumn of 1827, Lord Colchester, who was one of the com, 
missioners appointed by parliament, visited Scotland. Mr, Mitchell, 
the engineer employed by the commissioners, in a correspondence 
with his lordship, in January, 1828, furnished him with a comprehen- 
sive account of the various improvements which have been effected in 
the roads of the Highlands, of which account the following is an ab- 
stract * > 

The parliamentary and military roads are divided into six districts. 

ist. The Argyleshire District, consisting of 180} miles. In 1816, 
on an application from the county, the commissioners took ch 
of about 80 miles of military road, at which period the roads were 
very defective. There were few covered drains, or none, for conveying 
the water across the road ; the surface had no regular form, abounded 
in holes from eighteen inches to two feet deep, and was partially 
covered with large stones. These roads have been effectually repaired, 
and in 1826 all had been done, necessary to form a smooth and 
regular surface. 

The expense of keeping them in repair annually is £1171. 2s. 6d. 

2nd. Badenoch District, consisting of 202} miles: the first fourteen 
miles of the military road from Inverness to Perth were altered and 
widened at an early period of the operations of the commissioners, and 
became a parliamentary road by the name of ‘“‘ The Moy Road ;” but the 
other portion, extending to the boundary of Perthshire, remained in its 
original condition until 1816, when it came under their management, 
and was greatly improved and altered, particularly at and near Spey 
bridge, and at Drumochdar. So great has been the improvement. on 
this road, that “ The Caledonian” coach, which formerly travelled from 
Inverness to Perth in three days, now performs it with ease im one, 
Yet, from the unprotected and precipiteus ascents, the narrowness. of 
the road, and the numerous acute angles, many accidents still oceur. 

The expense of keeping these roads annually in repair is, £1443. 7s. 9d. 
8rd. Lochabar District, consisting of 256 miles :—the lines in this 
district are peculiarly important, as leading to the most inaccessible 
part of the Highlands. The Invermorrison, or Loch-ness-side road, 
joins, at Fort Augustus, part of the great military road to Fort William, 
and with the Glenmorrison road, through the valley of that name, 
forms part of the principal line of communication from Inverness to 
the Western Islands. The construction of the Invermorrison road 
must have been extremely difficult. In some parts it has, for its whole 
breadth, been cut out from the solid rocks; and where these rocks were 
nearly perpendicular, breast walls of considerable height have been 
built, on which the road is formed for a great extent. The Torvaine 
road, next the town of Inverness, was made by the Caledonian canal 
commissioners, in consequence of the old road being occupied by the 
line of that canal; but from inattention of the district trustees, orather. 
causes, it is kept in inferior order. The military road on the 
side of Loch-ness, from Inverness to Fort Augustus, is in 
t4 od gtd egT ge a 
* l4th Report, on Highland Roads and Bridges. Ordered House of Commons 
to be printec, March 27, 1828, one we 
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dition. An important improvement on the Fort William line of road 
was effected about a year ago, in the construction of about three miles 
of road to Spean bridge, to avoid the steep approaches to High 
bridge, which is in a dangerous condition. By the operations on the 
Caledonian canal about two years ago, and during a continuance of 
severe storms, Loch-lochy rose considerably above the usual level, by 
which the road for several miles along the edge of the lake, supported 
at intervals by bulwarks of masonry, was very greatly injured, and in 
many parts wholly destroyed. Immediate measures were taken for 
repairing it in a temporary manner, and it has since been kept barely 
passable, at the expense of the Caledonian eanal. 

The expense of keeping these roads annually in repair is £1223. 8s. 1d. 

4th. Skye District, consisting of 1724 miles. 

The roads in this district are all in perfect order, having been re- 
cently made. 

The expense of keeping these roads annually in repair is £810. 6s. 

5th. Rosshire District, consisting of 2094 miles. The roads in this 
district form two great lines of communication with some cross 
branches ; the first extending along the East coast from Inverness by 
Beuley, Dingwall, and Fain, to Bonon Bridge; the second extending 
across the country from Dingwall by Contin, to Loch-carron, Skye, and 
Shieldaig, on the West coast; and the others intersecting the penin- 
sula called the Black Isle, with a branch up the valley of. Strathglass, 
and a eross branch to Bonar Bridge from Novar. On these roads 
very few improvements are necessary. In this district is also included 
the Fort George military road,. extending from: Inverness to the 
fortress of that name. This road forms the northern portion of the 
great post road from Aberdeen to Inverness : its direction is awkward, 
and, in some parts, it is not more than ten feet wide. The county 
have lately had a survey made of it, with a view of applying to Par- 
liament fora Turnpike Act. Should the projected improvements on 
this road be carried into effect, a saving in distance to Nairn of two 
miles would be obtained, | 

The expense of keeping these roads annually in repair is £1424. 1s. 5d. 

6th.—Caithness and Sutherland District, consisting of 1494 miles. 

This district consists of two main lines of road, one being an extension 
of the great North road from Bonar Bridge by Golspie and Berriedale 
to Wick and Thurso, the other stretching through the interior of the 
country to Tongue. _Onthe former of these, between Brora and Dun- 
beath, there is a succession of awkward bends, at different ravines, 
which are great obstacles to the rapidity of travelling; the most dan- 
gerous part is in the ascent and descent at Berriedale, where the in- 
clinations vary from 1 in 8 to ) in 12 and 44... The road, 
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sublic utility, extending from the termination of the’ parliamentary 
fine at Tongue to Thurso, which still requires to be completed... Thirty 
miles of it have already been made, viz., through the county of Caith- 
ness, and the estate of Sutherland, leaving still to be executed. a .dis- 
tance of ten or twelve miles, from the Kirk of Farr to Tongue, through 
the estate of Lord Rae. ! 

The annual expense of keeping these roads in repair is £1277. 185 

The Athol road from the boundary of the county to Dunkeld, and 
the Tummel and Taybridge roads, extending from Dalnacardoch .te 
Crieff, a distance of about forty-four miles, have been repaired; and 
improved. These roads branch off from Dalnacardoch, and forn.. the 
great lines of communication to the South and West of Scotland, , 

Great alterations and improvements have been suggested to the 
Commissioners by Mr. Mitchell, to be made in the roads of all the 
above-mentioned districts, with the exception of that of “Skye;” but 
the most important improvement to which he has called their attention 
is a proposed new line of road from Inverness to Perth, which, aecord- 
ing to his estimate, would be a saving of distance of 36 miles. 

It is about seventy years since the first lateral navigable Canal was 
commenced in England. At the present time there are nearly eighty 
canal companies in operation, who have expended thirty millions in 
their undertakings, and make a yearly dividend of £800,000) upon 
their capital. The canal bills which have passed during the session 
of 1828, are the Tralee and the Ulster, both in Ireland; and: the 
Welland, in Canada. The two Irish canals are not newly established ; 
these bills are for improvement. The bills for the improvement of 
navigable rivers also passed, are the Aire and Calder, the Louth 
Navigation, and the Portsmouth and Arundel Navigation. It ap 
from the twenty-fourth Caledonian Canal Report, that the total expen- 
diture upon that magnificent, but unprofitable work, has been nine 
hundred and seventy-seven thousand pounds. The produce of the 
tonnage rate is insufficient to pay the annual expenses. The depth of 
water in this canal, which may be relied upon for the passage of 
vessels, is fifteen feet. It is proposed to increase the depth to twenty 
feet throughout, at an estimated expense of £41,000. 

The extension of the system of Railways is probably a principal 
cause that not a single canal bill for England passed 
parliament during the late session. The violent opposition at_first 
made to the establishment of railways, by the canal proprietors, 
subsided into a calmer estimate, not only of the impossibility. of ; 
successfully opposing any system if its excellence be satisfactorily, 
demonstrated, but of the peculiar advantage of railways for the, 
transport of light goods in particular. It is thus that the Mar 
of Stafford, who is deeply interested in the Duke of Bridgewate 
canals, has not only withdrawn his opposition to the. Live ool. eg 
Manchester railway, but has become one of the largest sha’ 10 
in that magnificent undertaking. The bills for railways ° h i } 
the last session have passed through parliament are, the A OX : 
Gloucestershire, the Bolton and Leigh, the Bridg n th i ris ne 
Gloucestershire, the Canterbury and Whitstable, the Clarence’ 
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ham), the Commercial Road, the Liverpool and Manchester, the 
Lianelly, the Nantile, and the Stockton and Darlington. Each of 
these! undertakings promises the most satisfactory results to the 
prietors and to the country. The shares of the Liverpool and Man- 
chester’ are already at 38 prem. ‘This is unquestionably the finest 
enterprise which the nation has for a long time witnessed ; and as the 
experiment is, in a great degree, novel in its details, and as we have 
had an: opportunity of personally inspecting this magnificent work, 
a brief account of its actual progress may not be disagreeable to our 
readers. | 

‘The total quantity of merchandise passing between Liverpool and 
Manchester is 1200 tons perday. This immense aggregate tonnage 
is at present subject to all the delays incidental to the river-navigation. 
The travelling between Liverpool and Manchester is upon the same 
extensive scale. ‘The line of railway passes through a rich and exten- 
sive coal-district, in full working, of which a great proportion is 
brought’ to market by land-carriage;—the consumption of coal in 
Liverpool and Manchester is one million tons per annum. It thus 
appears that the means of affording employment to such a line of com- 
munication as the Liverpool and Manchester railway are altogether 
enormous ; and when the rapidity and certainty of the conveyance by 
locomotive engines are added to the advantages of a shorter road even 
than that by which the mail travels, it is evident that the establishment 
of this railway between the great metropolis of the cotton manufacture 
and that port which receives a larger supply of the raw material than 
all the ports of the world put together, is an object, not only of local 
utility, but of the highest national importance. 

The bill before parliament in the late Session was for amending a 
part'of the line of this railway. ‘The directors appear to have conci- 
liated every opposition of proprietors of land, by their prudence and 
forbearance ; and they have had the rare merit, in many cases, of con- 
verting Opposition into warm support. Their works are now pro- 
ceeding with great rapidity ; and it is anticipated that the whole will be 
completed in less than two years from the present time. The railway 
commences at the port of Liverpool, at a point in direct communica- 
tion with the King’s and Queen’s Docks. The line passes under the 
town of Liverpool by a tunnel and inclined seme This magnificent 
archway, sixteen feet high and twenty-two feet wide, is cu throug h 
pe frente re 8" yards, wm n ) 
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triumph of man over physical difficulties: Several miles onward, 
roadway passes over a moss ; and here, by a steady and eautious sys- 
tem of cuttings and embankments, the railway has been laid down 
successfully upon a soil which appeared as treacherous as the sands 
of the desert. The valley through which the river Sankey rans 
is erossed by an enormous via-duct, consisting of embankments and 
arches built upon piles, of extraordinary magnitude. Hence, to Man- 
chester, the line does not present any peculiar difficulties. The whole 
cost of this grand work will be about £600,000. my 

V. The last public division of our subject is that relating to the 
External Navigation of the country. The two bills for the ve- 
ment of harbours are those of Dover and Helmsdale. Those for the 
extension or regulation of docks are the East India, the Liverpool, 
and the London. The other bill, in this class, is for the improvement 
of the Gravesend pier. 

The commerce of London and of Liverpool form objects of wonder 
and envy to the civilized world. The trade of each port is very differ- 
ent in its nature ; and thus the tonnage of the one may increase, with- 
out any diminution of that of the other. The Pool of London—indeed 
the whole course of the river, from Blackwall to the Tower is, perhaps, 
one of the most splendid spectacles of modern times. The almost 
uninterrupted range of warehouses and quays—the East India, the 
West India, the London, and the St. Katharine’s Docks—the 
and other small vessels anchored in the Pool—the long succession of 
steam-boats and ships arriving from, or departing to, all the ports of 
the Old and New Worlds—these are circumstances which fill the mind 
with a sense of the vastness of our commercial wealth and industry. 
The trade of the port of London has more than doubled in the last 
thirty years. But the port of Liverpool offers a greater condensation 
of commercial objects, and is, to a certam extent, more imposing. 
From the magnificent expanse of the Mersey you lock upon a quay of 
about two miles and a half in extent, presenting an uninterrupted suc- 
cession of docks, and piers, and towering warehouses. The river is 
constantly alive with steam-packets crossing to the opposite shore, or 
going out to the various ports of Ireland, er Scotland, or Wales ; 
while ever and anon some stately merchantman arrives from her long: 
journey across the Atlantic, and rushes into the harbour, like a bird 
seeking her nest. From one extent of these magnificent docks to the 
other, you may walk without interruption. A merchant in London 
seldom sees his vessel; but at Liverpeol the adventurous speculator 
hurries down from the Exchange te the quay, when the distant 
signal has told him that his ship is eoming into the port, and 
he welcomes her to her home with a proud feeling, which the ordinary 
coldness of money-getting cannot deaden. 

The new dock, for the completion of which a bill to borrow additional 
sums was passed in the late session, is a continuation of that splendid line 
of accommodation for shipping, which has been growing with the ex- 
traordinary growth of the trade of Liverpool. This single dock has 
already cost more than a million; and extensive as the other docks 
are, it is me common case for vessels to ride in the Mersey, which is 
often dangerous, from the impossibility of finding other accommodation. 
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The trade of Liverpool has more than doubled in the last twelve years. 
The revenue of customs, which this port contributes to the national 
stock, is four millions annually; and its export trade is the largest in 
the empire, larger even than that of London. 

. VE. The bills of Private Regulation affect only individual interests ; 
and it is, therefore, unnecessary for us to offer any remark upon them. 


We have thus taken a rapid view of the projects of public improve- 
ment, which, during the present year, have received the sanction of the 
legislature; and many of which are doubtless already in progress of 
execution, Subtracting, from the whole number of private bills, those 
which are of the sixth class, we find that one hundred and forty-nine 
projects, materially affecting the agricultural and commercial interests 
of the empire, and the comforts and accommodations of its inhabitants, 
have passed into law. These projects have originated and been car- 
ried forward—will be executed and maintained—by the energy, the 
wealth, the public spirit, and the vigilance of individuals. They are, 
each and all, remarkable instances. of the power of Association in a free 
and intelligent community. Every succeeding year will bring forth 
similar projects, for it is impossible to imagine any natural limit to the 
progress of internal improvement. Nothing can interfere with this 
spirit but a woful decay of our national resources,—and nothing can 

uce that decay but a long period of shameful misgovernment. 
. It is difficult to contemplate the arrival of such a period, as long as 
the people continue to administer their own affairs—cultivating as 
they do more and more that sound and universal knowledge which is 
requisite for a right administration of them. Upon this foundation 
we may safely build for a continuance of that energy which is the 
result of freedom and intelligence. To an empire like that of Great 
Britain, founded, not upon rapine and conquest, but upon her capa- 
eity of supplying by her wealth, her science, and her industry, the 
wants of the whole civilised world, the time must be very distant 
when the rivalries of commerce shall compel her to limit her enter- 
prises and narrow her spheres of action. Her first duty is to break 


down ail those dishonest distinctions which are adverse to the spirit of | 


knowledge and liberality, upon which her prosperity is founded, 
United at home, she has little to fear. from the jealousy, or even the 
growing competition, of other states. Her second duty is to maintain 
the tranquillity of the world, as long as she can do so, without any 
compromise of her just dignity and her natural independence. It is 
not for her to join any of those combinations of despotic governments, 
which have for their object to perpetuate the ignorance and slavery 
of large portions of mankind—neither is she to permit her abstract 
love of freedom to hurry on those sanguinary conflicts between the 
slave and the tyrant, which, to be triumphant, must be the result of a 
state of public feeling, before which tyranny must wither away at 
once, and be no more seen. Let her, as the prime duty to her- 
self and the world, “ study to be quiet.” Her interest, and that of 
mankind, is peace. But if the time should come when the sword 
must be drawn, let her gird on her armour as one that is slow to 
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anger, but powerful to avenge. She must be triumphant, whoever be 
hostile, as long as the spirit of her people is fairly committed, as it is 
now in a time of tranquillity, to the advancement.of her real wel- 
fare. 

But yet it is not difficult, in moments of political speculation, when 
the imagination is filled with the ideas of the people of another hemi- 
sphere, rising up to a height of commercial grandeur, and putting forth 
mighty energies, of which our own are but a type,—it is not difficult to 
fancy the arrival of a period, when all our great public works, our 
quays, our docks, our bridges, our canals, our roads, shall be desolate 
and ruinous, as the choked-up harbours of Carthage or of Venice. It 
is not difficult to imagine a combination of circumstances under which 
our boasted commerce may gradually leave us for néwer channels ;— 
when the Mediterranean shall be shut against our flag; when India 
shall be no longer subjected to our sway; when our colonies shall 
have thrown off their allegiance, and shall pour their riches into more 
convenient markets; when the rising states of the New World shall 
manufacture their own commodities, and neither ask us to take their 
raw material, nor pay the price of our labour, in converting it to the 
uses of their comforts and luxuries. That time may, indeed, arrive in 
the natural course of things, but, to our minds, it is very, very distant. 
There are those who believe that the period of our commercial declina- 
tion may be postponed, by our rigid adherence to that exclusive 
system by which our trade was first reared, and was long supported ; 
and they proclaim, for our example, the narrow wisdom of other coun- 
tries, who have refused to meet us upon that enlarged field of com- 
merce which is open to each nation, fairly seeking to exchange its 
peculiar products without the embarrassing regulations of ancient jea- 
lousies. They are wrong. Our commerce must increase in spite of 
these restrictions; because our capital, our activity, and our public 
spirit, are a century at least before the rest of the world. The nations 
which are blessed with good governments are striving to come up 
with us. Be itso. We shall still keep the head of them, freed from 
the shackles of those old prejudices which so long have encumbered 
the commercial industry of the world, Were we still to wear these 
shackles, and attempt to preserve our superiority by exclusion, they 
would soon pass us in the race, A liberal system of trade, as far as 
is compatible with our actual relations, varying, as they must do, with 
the opinions of other nations, is the only security for the preservation, 
and the extension of a commerce, which could not exist. for another 
quarter of a century, but as it administers to the general welfare of 
mankind. When it ceases to be a blessing to others, as well as @ 
profit to ourselves, it must perish; but an intelligent people, sip- 
ported by a wise government, has no cause for this a ion . 
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[We are happy to have an opportunity of publishing, from the original MS., 
the journal of a Reverend Divine, who was deeply committed to the for- 
tunes of Charles Edward. ‘The narrative is, in many respects, curious and 

, interesting ; and furnishes, in a small space, a tolerably vivid picture of 

that enterprise in which the hopes of the Stuarts were wrecked for ever.] 





A JOURNAL OF MY TRAVELS ATTENDING CHARLES PRINCE OF WALES 
AND PRINCE REGENT, TILL THE BATTLE WAS FOUGHT AT CULLODEN, 
AND OF MY SCULKING AFTER THAT BATTLE TILL I RETURNED HOME, 


His Royal Highness landed on the western coast of Inverness-shire 
the latter end of July 1745; and sent Major Alexander Maclachlan, 
uncle to Fassafern, with a letter of call or summon to Lachlan 
Maclachlan, of that ilk, about the middle of August. Maclachlan, 
young Inchconnel, and the Major, with a company of private men, 
came to my house August 27th. And after them Came Kenneth 
Maclachlan of Kelanuchanach, who was afterwards Major to the 
Athole. Brigade, and travelled to Derby, though then seventy-one 
years of age: whereas I had then been only in my grand climac- 
teric,.. 

Aug. 28th.—We set all out together from my house to Seal. And 
from. thence Maclachlan took boat straight for Kingerloch : and I 
went to Kerrera to raise our men there; but followed him with the 
men.I raised, next day. | vas 

My cousins-german John and Patrick, from Mull, joined us in 
Kingerloch, where we tarried five or six days waiting intelligence. 
Then hearing the Prince and his little army had marched to Coiray- 
earaig to meet General Cope, we ferried to Appin, and marched 
through Glenco and the muir of Ranoch. When we arrived at Coisa- 
villay we stopped there for nine or ten days, while Maclachlan was 
raising the Menzieses by orders from his Royal Highness ; and, with 
them, we joined my Lord Nairn with the Athole Brigade at Tay- 
bridge, and marched alongst with them through Crief, Duinblane, 
Down, the Frew, Falkirk, and Lithgow, to the Camp at Tuddis- 
town ; “where we arrived September 16th; and where the Drke ‘of 
Perth off red me the honour, of his own accord, to introduce me to 
kiss the Prince Regent's ‘hand ; and ‘so did Sir Thomas Sheridan 
iv, “=e poh Rt Poe 

The 20th.—Our Prince Royal, after making a very moving speech 
to his men, and using the ceremony of drawing his sword, marched 
with his whole army from Duddistown to Tranent, towards General 
Cope and his army. But after coming in view of them above Pres- 
tonpans, could not engage them that eve ir front 
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iy attack them; so, when it turned dark, the Prince and his army 
i moved to the shore for better access, and lay on their arms all night. 
He Next morning, with the first dawn, the Prince and his brave High- 
i landers crossed a pretty deep ditch to come at the enemy; and the 
\) battle of Gladsmuir was fought at six of the clock in the morning 
i of September 21, 1745, being Saturday. 

i General Cope’s cannons played briskly on our men (the Camerons 
| in particular) so soon as they came in view from the shore. But 
whenever the Highlanders, by a very quick march, came to a close 
engagement, the dispute did not continue above four or five minutes, 
when Cope’s men gave way; and almost his whole foot were killed, 
wounded, or taken prisoners. 

Upon a brae, a little above the field of battle, stood, as idle spec- 
tators, about six score horses of the Prince’s party, with whom I 
was. When I observed about three hundred of General Cope’s horses 
attempting to escape through Preston towards Dalkeith, I called 
aloud to the horsemen I stood with to come alongst, that we might 
take the fleeing horses ; but two or three of the gentlemen contested 
the case with me: so, lest I'd lose time, I rode off at the gallop, 
| crying to all that were for the Prince to follow. Whereupon, near 
| twenty horsemen followed, whereof Sir John Macdonald was one. 
On my way I met Glenmoriston, with four score men, coming to 
assist the Prince, and addressed him to turn with us to General Cope’s 
horses; which he did; but by the stops I met with, the rear of 
Cope’s horses were just passing by ere we came up with them; and 
; thus General Cope and they escaped. Then I rode straight into the 
| field of battle; and after meeting Invernahyle and his men in the 

pursuit, I made up to the Prince, and wished him joy of the glorious 
victory! ‘To which he was pleased to reply, with a smile, “ Sir, the 
| Highlanders have done it all.” 
i After the wounded of both sides, and the prisoners, were taken 
care of, there was a table spread for his Royal Highness on the field 
of battle at Cope’s cannons; and he did me the honour to bid me 
; say grace, to which he rose and stood very gravely. He lay that night 
; at Pinkie, and returned with his army next day to Edinburgh. 
; Within three or four days thereafter, the Prince Regent sent off 
Mr. Kellie, as his envoy, to give the King of France an account of 
his success, and to solicit a landing in England, according to promise. 
: But he continued with his army about Edinburgh, (being lodged 
| himself in the Abbey,) waiting and expecting the Isle of Skie men, 
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and others, from the north. Meantime, an attempt was made to 
blockade the castle of Edinburgh, but to no purpose. Then the 
Prince called a council of war to determine further measures 
depending on the French landing, pressed marching to , 
| f which was agreed to. Ye 
On the last of October the Prince left Edinburgh, and went to 
Pinkie, thence to Dalkeith ; and from thence he marched with par 
of the army to Lauder and Kelso (whither I attended him); and 
Lord George Murray, with another of the army, marched 
through Peebles and Moffat to the Borders, Peanibe. OS 
The Prince tarried two or three days at Kelso; thence he marched 
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to Jedburgh. Next morning being rainy, I had the honour to dress 
his Royal Highness with his plaid in a Highland belt about his neck. 
So we marched through Liddisdale, and lodged a night there, and at 
the Borders were joined by Lord George again. We quartered that 
night about Rowan-bourn-foot. 

The Prince Regent and his army entered England on Friday the 
8th of November; and took up quarters in and about Reddings all 
night. The 9th he passed the water of Eden at Rockley, and lay with 
his army in villages west Carlisle. 

Next morning, being Sunday the 10th, Carlisle was blockaded on 
all hands: but having received intelligence that General Wade was 
marching towards Carlisle, the Prince went early on Monday to 
Brampton (being seven miles on the way to Newcastle) in order to 
meet Wade, and give him battle; but after waiting there two days, 
and being informed that General Wade declined coming forward, his 
Royal Highness ordered Carlisle to be again blockaded. The trenches 
were opened the 13th, and thirteen cannons were brought to batter 
the wall; but the town prevented that by capitulating on the 14th; 
and his Royal Highness’s troops took possession of both town and 
castle on Friday morning. 

The Prince Regent and his army stopped at Carlisle and in the 
neighbourhood four or five days; at which time he sent Colonel 
M‘Lachlan back to Perth with sixteen horses, and a commission to 
léad on about 3000 men, that lay there, to his army in England. - 

On the 20th of November the van marched to Penrith, commanded 
by Lord George Murray; and I marched with them, because 
M‘Lachlan joined his men to the Athole Brigade. 

The 2ist.—The van went to Shap, and the main body came to 
Penrith. 

The 22d.—The van marched to Kendal, and the main body halted 
at Penrith. 

The 23rd.—The main body came to Kendal. 

The 24th.—The van marched to Lancaster, and the main body 
stopt at Kendal. 

he 25th.-The van marched to Grafton (where I was kindly en- 
tertained by the Rev. Mr. Richmond), and the main body came to 
Lancaster. 

The 26th.—The van passed Preston Bridge, and quartered at the 
village on the other side (where I read prayers to the officers of the 
Athole Brigade), and the main body came to Preston. , 

The 27th.—The whole army i 
‘The 28th.—We marched to Wigan, and quartered in it and the 


next villages. | LPL | 
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The lst of December the army marched to Macclesfield, and I 
lodged in the Parson’s ; but he ran off. 

The 2d.—The van marched to Congleton, nine miles from New- 
castle-under-Line, where the main body of the Duke of Cumberland’s 
army lay. A detachment was sent towards Newcastle for intelligence, 
which took prisoner Mr. Weir, the Duke’s principal spy ; upon which 
the Duke’s army retired to Litchfield, and the Prince being apprized 
thereof, set out for Derby. 

The 3rd.—The van marched to Ashburn by Leek; but the main 
body rested the 2d at Macclesfield, and marched to Leek the 3rd.. 

The 4th.—The whole army went to Derby, where they. staid the 
5th. There I administered the holy sacrament to the officers of the 
Athole brigade; and was handsomely entertained by Mr. Redding, 
a painter, who invited me generously to come privately to his house 
again in case of any misfortune. In a council of war held at Derby, 
in the Prince Regent’s presence, after information and despatches of 
importance were received, it was resolved to return to Scotland ; and 
accordingly they turned to Ashburn next day, being the 6th. 

The 7th.—They marched to Leek; and on the 8th to Maccles- 
field. 

The 9th.—The whole army marched to Manchester, and was very 
silently received, the town being afraid to suffer for their former 
rejoicings. 

The 10th.—They marched to Wigan; and the 11th to Preston, 
(that was formerly twice dismal to the Scots,) where they rested the 
12th. 

The 13th.—We marched to Lancaster, and halted the 14th. There 
I read prayers to the army, with a surplice on, in the great church ; 
and named expressly the King and Prince. One of the gentlemen 
that joined us at Manchester played finely on the organ to the 
prayers, and when the service ended played up “The King shall 
enjoy his own again.” 

From Lancaster the Duke of Perth was detached with 100 horses 
for Carlisle; and coming to Kendal, a mob there, supposing him to 
be our Prince Royal making his escape from England, attacked him 
and killed one of his men: upon which the Duke ordered to fire 
amongst them, which made them withdraw; and so he got clear of 
them with difficulty. ' 

The 15th—We came to Kendal; and the whole town was-in a 
panic lest our army would revenge the insult the Duke of Perth met 
with: therefore the magistrate commanded the town to be illumi- 
nated to appease our indignation. Meantime, I was regaled at vicar 
Wilson’s then, as I was likewise formerly when going forward. 7 

The 16th.—The main body of the army was at Shap; but the 
rear-guard were obliged to stop short at afarm four miles from Ken- 
dal, by reason that a great many of the carriages, and particularlyhe’ 
four-wheeled wagons, could not be got forward, because of the ee 
ness of the hill, and badness of the road with the heavy rainwhich) 
fell that day (the only bad day we had while we were marching if 
land). But small carts being got next day, they came, ht 
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The 18th.—The rear-guard joined the main body at Penrith in the 
evening (there Mr. Kippoch and I were cheerfully and liberally en- 
tertained by the Rev. Mr. Morlan). ‘That day several parties of the 
enemy were seen; but on the approach of the rear-guard they retired 
always. Once, a considerable body of light horse formed on the 
road ; but when some of the Highlanders threw off their plaids, and 
ran to attack them, they rode off at the gallop, except one that was 
killed. 

After the baggage was sent to Penrith, a battalion of foot (viz. of 
Glengaries and Canies’ men) and some horse went through Lord 
Lonsdale’s parks, thinking to find some of the light horse about his 
house. Accordingly, some of them were seen at distance, but rode | 
off on seeing the Highlanders. At the same time, some parties | 
that scoured the parks took a running footman of the Duke of Cum- 
berland’s, and an officer clothed in green; who informed that the 
Duke of Cumberland was not a mile off, with near four thousand 
horse and dragoons, besides light horse and militia. Upon which 
Lord George took possession of Clifton, a village two miles from 
Penrith. 

The enemy formed on a muir, facing Clifton, and continued there 
for some time. At last, after sunset, they dismounted a good many 
of their dragoons, who lined the hedges and ditches next the muir. 
There was a pretty smart fire on both sides for half an hour: but 
thereafter, the dragoons firing very fast, a battalion of Highlanders 
was ordered down sword in hand upon them to drive them from their 
posts. Whereupon, they went on with signal cheerfulness and brisk- 
ness; and after passing two hedges, drove the dragoons from the ) 
third and last, and then returned, as they were ordered. But twelve 
of the Highlanders who passed the bottom ditch were killed ; and 
they were M‘Phersons. - The dragoons lost, according to the report 
of our wounded men, no less than one hundred. 

When the night came on both sides retired, and our army marched 
off whenever the battalions that were engaged came up. We tra- 
velled ali night (though the moon set at twelve of the clock), and | 
arrived at Carlisle early next day, being the 19th. ‘There a garrison 
was left; and 

On the 20th (the Prince Regent’s birthday) we forded the water 
of Esk safely (except one woman), though it was very high, about 


three in the afternoon. 7 | 
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Thus his Royal Highness, and his 
exceeding in number 5000 men;'performed a and brave 
march into the very hea England, notwithst 
guarded by two powerful armies; whereof each was more than d 
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After entering into Scotland, our army marched in two different 
columns: the one with his Royal Highness to. Annan, and from 
thence to Dumfries, where they staid two nights; thence again to 
Douglas. The other column went with Lord George to Ecclefeachan, 
and thence to Moffat, where they halted two nights, and there I 
preached : from thence again we marched to Douglas; and next day 
both columns went to Hamiltoun. On Christmas day the van marched 
into Glasgow; and the Prince, with the main body, came in the 
day following, to wit St. Stephen’s day. - t ay 

We tarried in Glasgow about eight days, raising contributions, and 
his Royal Highness made a review of his men on the green; then 
marched with them into the town in fine order. 

From Glasgow our army marched, part to Kilsyth, part to Falkirk, 
thence to Bannockbourn, St. Ninian’s, and Stirline. The Prince 
lodged in Sir Hugh Paterson’s; and when he had been there a few 
days, the forces that lay in Perth came to him, amounting to near 
3000 men, 

Then the siege of Stirline was determined, to open a passage from 
South to North; but after batteries were erected, and planted with 
mortars and heavy brass cannons (which did some execution, and 
promised success), the stupidity or treachery of the engineer made 
all miscarry at that time, till a new battery could be erected. 

‘To raise the siege, Generals Hawley and Husk advanced with an 
army of about 9000 men, foot and horse (together with the Argyle- 
shire and Glasgow militia), to Falkirk. There they halted some 
days; and the Prince during that time reviewed his men daily, 
expecting to be attacked. But finding the Generals tardy in coming 
forward, he called a council of war (about mid-day, a mile east from 
Bannockbourn), on January 17, 1746, being Friday, where it was 
agreed to attack the enemy that very day. So the whole army 
marched straight off by Dunifrace towards Falkirk ; and on the hill 
above the town, the engagement began at half an hour after three 
in the evening, and continued till night. 

The Highlanders made the first onset with such briskness and fury 
that the enemy soon gave way; and had they not been checked by 
the General from pursuing, the victory had been complete; for most 
of the regular forces and militia could not miss to be killed or taken 
prisoners, which in all probability had happily put an end to the civil 
war in Scotland. 

When the Highlanders made a stand, the dragoons rallied, and 
with a bold attack made our left wing give back a little; upon 
which the Prince ordered down Brigadier Stapleton with the pickets 
of the Irish brigade, who charged them so hotly with their fire, that 
they quickly retreated. Yet several of our men came off in the 
hurry ; and three of the Prince’s aid-de-camps, namely, the Master 
of Slathallan, young Gask, and Mr. Alexander M‘Leod, Advocate, 
came to me, intreating me to rally them, because I could speak Erse 


to them; and I exerted myself so eagerly among them, that [ became 


hoarse, though I prevailed with many to return. Hh 


Our army kept still the field of battle, became: masters of their 
cannons, mortars, coehorns, tents, ammunition, &e. After the night 
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came on, his Royal Highness and most of his men entered Falkirk ; but 
I rode away straight to Stirline, to give the Duke of Perth an account 
of the battle, for he was governor of the town, and carried on the 
siege. After the honour of supping with him, I called his Grace 
aside to inform him of the desertion I suspected would happen, and 
begged to send a strong guard early to the Frew to prevent it. This 
he approved of ; but sent so small a guard, that the deserters forced 
their way. 

Two days thereafter the Prince returned to Sir Hugh Paterson's, 
and the prisoners were carried to Stirline, but the cannons and 
ammunition were left at St. Ninian’s; meantime, I lodged very 
comfortably with Mr. Niving, my brother, at Torbreck, while our 
army lay in and about Stirline. 

There was not about forty men killed in the battle of our side, but 
we had near double that number wounded. It was computed that the 
enemy had between 500 and 600 killed, and we made about 700 
prisoners. 

About ten days after the battle, the Prince was informed from 
Edinburgh of the Duke of Cumberland’s advancing with a strong 
reinforcement to attack him; whereupon he called a council of war, 
and therein his officers represented the desertion to be so great, 
partly with plunder, partly with longing to go home, and partly with 
the disgust taken at Glengarie’s son being accidentally killed in 
Falkirk, that they concluded it safest to retreat to the north, 
Accordingly, the cannons that could not be carried off, were ordered 
to be nailed; and the powder they did not stand in need of, to be 
drowned with water. But a rash young fellow, without any orders, 
fired a pistol at the powder, and thereby blew up the church, where 
it lay, with a very dreadful shock ; he killed himself, and killed and 
wounded others of our men; which mad prank the Prince regretted 
very much, for he could have no se anew grudge against that 
church more than all the other churches he passed by without doing 
any of them the least harm. 

The lst of February 1746, his Royal Highness and his army retired 
from Stirline, and quartered at night in and about Dumblane. Next 
day they marched to Crief, where they halted two nights; and the 
Prince having reviewed his men there, found them more numerous 
than he expected. From thence Lord George Murray and a part of 
the army marched to Perth, to Aberdeen, and along the north coast 
to Inverness. 

The Prince and the other part of the army marched to Weem, and 
I marched along with them, After being two nights at Weem, we 
marched to Athole. The Prince lodged in Blair Castle, and we staid 
three nights in Athole. Then we marched to Dalnaccardoch ; and 
from thence through Drumnachdir, in a very cold piercing storm of 
— which gave me a severe cough, that stuck to me near twenty 

ys. | . 

- On the 10th we entered Badenoch, where we passed three or four 
days. The barrack of Ruthven eS Hoag oman it, forced to 
surrender, and was burned down. — thence we marched to 
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On the 14th, we marched to Moy, M‘Intosh’s seat, where the 
Prince tarried three or four nights, entertained» by the Lady 
M‘Intosh. ; , 

Here it was President Forbes thought to take the Prince by sur- 
prise. In order to which, the Earl of Lowdon, Macleod, and he, 
marched under night with 1500 men from Inverness on the 16th, 
being Sunday, and advanced within two or three miles of Moy; but 
M‘Intosh’s smith (called Fraser), who was out with four men only 
as a scout watch, observing a body of men marching towards him in 
the dark, fired on them, and killed M‘Leod’s piper. The enemy, sup- 
posing their plot was discovered, and that a considerable party was at 
hand to engage them, turned back immediately to Inverness. | Be- 
sides, the Prince was apprized of the design against him by an express 
from friends in Inverness, which alarmed us all out of bed before day- 
light, Monday morning ; and, because his Royal Highness had but a 
small number to guard him at Moy, he was obliged to go off abruptly, 
and half dressed, to the other end of the Loch, where the main corps 
did meet him. The said smith, for his vigilance and bravery, was 
rewarded by his Highness with a captain’s commission. , 

The 18th, we sailed to Inverness; and though the forces there 
pretended that they would stand, and railed the garrison and town 
ports ; yet, we no sooner drew near, than all of them, except those in 
the castle, ran speedily to the Ferry of Kessock, and hurried over to 
Ross, so that we got possession of the town without any opposition. 
The garrison, however, held out; and next day the cannons were - 
brought to play upon it, yet it stood out that day likewise. But on 
the 25th, the cannonading began early, and by midday the castle 
surrendered upon capitulation. 

My Lord Cromarty, Lord George Murray, and four regiments, 
were sent off on the 19th, in pursuit-of my Lord Lowdon, Seafort, 
Macleod, the President, and others. But these marched on to the 
Meikle Ferry; and, after crossing the Ferry with their men, carried 
all the boats on the south side to the north side; so that our corps 
lay awhile in East Ross, without being capable to follow them. At 
length, boats were brought privately from Nairn and Ferres thut 
Janded our men in Sutherland, where they surprised and took pri- 
soners M‘Intosh, Major M‘Kenzie, Forse, and a few more; but my 
Lord Lowdon and his companions escaped narrowly, and made the 
best of their way by Lochbroom, Lochcarron, and Kintail, into the 
Isle of Sky. ’ 

Meanwhile, things went smoothly on at Inverness ; the fort there 
was dismantled and demolished. Fort Augustus was besieged, taken, 
and demolished. Inverlochie was attacked, but the siege was mis- 
managed, and it miscarried. pedeha 

On the other hand, a party of the Argyleshire militia was taken 
Keith, and another party of them was taken at Keinachan. 

The M‘Kenzies, M‘Intoshes, M‘Leans, Chisholms, and others, 
were recruiting our army; those of Fitz-James’s regiment, .that 
escaped the English fleet, landed in Murray, andcametous. 

All the time we were at Inverness, I was very agreeably lodged 


with my brother, Mr. Hay, and preached frequently. both in his: 
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meeting-house and in tlie: hospital. But though I asked liberty of 
the. Prince Regent to occupy-the town church, which was deserted 
by the Presbyterians, he refused it, saying, that he would not break 
with them till they would break with him. But to proceed to the 
ublic. 

The Duke of Cumberland: and. his army lay so long at Aberdeen 
without jany action, that some began fondly to imagine that they 
were jloth to assault us. But we found the contrary; for, about 
the 10th of April, they moved from Aberdeen. And it was a most 
unaccountable mismanagement of our side, that we did not dispute 
the passage of the Spey with them, where we had a plain great 
advantage of them by the situation of the river. 

Another great error was, that our forces were not brought together 
when we heard of the Duke of Cumberland’s approaching; for the 
Earl of Cromartie’s regiment, the M‘Gregors, and Barisdales, were 
in Sutherland. All the M‘Phersons, and half the Frasers, were at 
home; and though the Prince Regent despatched aid-de-camps to 
call all of them, yet none of them came in due time. 

On the 14th, the Duke of Cumberland’s army arrived at Nairn, 
and halted there on the 15th to solemnize their General’s birthday. 

On the 15th, our Prince Royal had a review in the muir of Cullo- 
den ;, and as. I chanced to come close to him, stepping up the hill, I 
saluted him in my ordinary way, ‘‘ God bless and prosper your Royal 
Highness.” To which he vouchsafed to reply, in a familiar manner, 
and with acharming smile, “ It will be Gladsmuir, wherever it be.” 
But, alas! it proved far otherwise. 

When, we came to the fatal designed field of battle, the cannons 
were planted, and the army was drawn up in battle array ;' but they 
got no victuals that day (for want of conveniency to dress it) except 
a biscuit of bread to each man. 

In the evening it was determined in a council of war to attack the 
Duke's encampment:at Nairn in the night time, which was ten miles 
distant. Accordingly, they set out after sunset, and marched all night; 
hut ere they could come close to the enemy, the day appeared ; and’ 
then it was found impracticable to execute their project; where- 
upon they immediately:marched back to the House of Culloden; 
and there set about providing some victuals, But above ‘five hut- 
dred of them were driven by hunger and fatigue to Inverness, (which’ 
lies two miles, further west) in order to refresh themselves ; whereof 
all almost were absent from the battle. 

The toiled Prince and his tired men had not rested two hours 
at Culloden House, when the alarm was given of the enemy’s draw-' 
ing near: so he, and all that were at hand, repaired directly to the 
unlucky field of battle that was pitched on the day before, (on' the 
muir above Culloden House) and that for the sake of the cannons, 
which in the end, proved of no service. ons dns tia 

_Qur men. were drawn up: ere the enemy came in view ‘but the 
M‘Donalds. were turned) to the left, (contrary to the old' Highland’ 


discipline) and the Duke, of Athole’s'men got ‘the right a; 
of PeAh 
donsist~" 


George Murray.commanded on-the right 5 and’ the Duke 
on. the. left.: M‘Lachlan’s regiment stood wear the centre 
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ing only of one hundred and fifteen men of his own, (for he could 
not raise his whole clan, because of their being planted amidst the 
Campbells of Argyleshire) and one hundred and eighty M‘Leans, 
who made choice of joining him as colonel, because their chief was 
not with them. 

It was a sad misfortune to our men, that the day was stormy, and 
by their inadverted bad situation, (which I, indeed, suggested, going 
to the field, but could not have influence to redress) the wind blew 
full in their faces ; so that the smoke did blind and confound them 
after the firing began. 

When the Prince Regent observed that his cannons did little or 
no execution, he despatched his aid-de-camps to cause his men to 
advance towards the enemy; which they did very briskly, and at- 
tacked very boldly ; so that they made breaches in. several places : 
but the enemy’s cannons (which were well served) did much execu- 
tion with grape-shot; and the regular forces fired so closely and 
constantly, that our men were much galled in coming at them with 
their swords. However, the Highlanders acquitted themselves 
most bravely a good while; but our right wing was the first forced 
by their well-disciplined opponents, and more numerous adversaries, 
to give way: upon their retreating, their pursuers flanked our next 
regiment ; and so, our whole army on the field was by degrees 
entirely routed, 

From the time I entered the field, especially after the action 
began, I sat on horseback near our Prince Royal; and, observin 
many cannon-bullets flying over our heads, whereof one did knoe 
dead his Highness’s principal groom, that stood at twenty paces 
distance behind us, I made up to Sir Thomas Sheridan, and begged 
of him to take notice of the imminent danger the Prince was exposed 
to, without any occasion for it; and, therefore, to persuade him to 
withdraw a little: whereupon, Sir Thomas addressed him, and pre- 
vailed with him to retire. As we turned out, I chanced to meet the 
Duke of Athole coming off from his retreating Brigade; and as I had 
the honour to be well known to him, he told me with an oath, the 
Highlanders are broke: to which I replied, I am heartily sorry to 
hear it, my Lord Duke,—1 fear all is lost. The Prince, knowing of 
the disaster, stepped on, and a good number of retreaters followed 
him, I rode after him till we came to an inclosure of Castle Steils, 
which was about a mile from the field of battle. The entry to the 
inclosure being narrow, and the company throng that pressed into 
it, I rode briskly above the park, to prevent my being taken 
prisoner. Thus I was parted from my dear native Prince Regent, 
on the dismal 16th of April, 1746, being Wednesday. 

As ( was not witness to any of his Royal Highness’s adventures 
after this day, till he got off to France, so I shall not offer to give 
any account of them. Nor shall I attempt to relate the number of 
those killed in the battle, nor the barbarities the wounded and 
prisoners met with, nor the heavy calamities of hanging, burning, 
and plundering that befel many plesea, 

I shall only mention those officers of my own namesakes, that 


suffered most by the sad catastrophe; M‘Lachlan of that ilk, who 
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was botha colonel and commissary of our army, was knocked off 
his horse by a cannon-ball, going with the last from the Prince to 
his regiment. Captain Lachlan M‘Lachlan of Inchconnel, Captain 
Dougal M‘Lachlan of Coiruanan, Captain John M‘Lachlan Lettir- 
more, and Ensign John M‘Lachlan, were killed in the action. 
Major Alexander M‘Lachlan was taken prisoner, and carried to 
Landon in a lamentable plight. 

1 cannot omit to insert here a piece of friendship the said Major 
did me: when he was prisoner in the Kirk of Inverness, with no 
clothes but a blenket about him, the Duke of Cumberland sent for 
him to his apartment, and asked him if his name was M‘Lachlan? 
To which he answered, “ Yes, please your Highness.’’ ‘“ What,” said 
the Duke, “‘ is become of the Clergyman, your namesake?” 'To which 
he replied, “I believe he was killed in the battle.” Upon which 
the Duke sternly rejoined, “And deservedly too.” Now, as the 
Major's reply might be. true enough, for aught he knew, so it was 
very lucky for me, because the Duke, believing I was killed, inquired 
no more about me. 

After parting with the Prince Regent, I rode straight to Mr. 
M‘Gilvrae’s, in Knoeknagial; and got from him two men to show 
me the Foord, and I crossed the river Ness: so I lodged the first 
night after the battle with Mr. M‘Lean of Davochdharra, three 
miles above Inverness: next morning early, I got a guide and 
passed through Lord Lovat’s lands of Ard to Beuly ; and thence to 
the Milntoun of Ord, which was a journey of eight miles. 

There I lodged two nights, with my brother Mr. James Urquhart ; 
and here I began to sculk, got ou a black wig and blue bonnet. 
From thence I was accompanied by Mr. Urquhart to John 
M‘Kenzie's in Lethdavoch, (which was four miles off) where I staid 
two nights; from thence I rode in the night time to Contin, (which 
was two miles off) and quartered three nights with Donald Rioch: 
thence I went to Rory M‘Phail’s in Glenscaich, (which was two 
miles off) where I abode two nights, very lonely in a barn: but, 
thanks to Heaven, I declare once for all, I never allowed any melan- 
choly thoughts, or tendency to fretting, or repining, to enter my 
breast, during the dreary course of my sculking: for I was so fully 
convinced (on sound principles thoroughly examined into) of my 
suffering for a just cause, that I cheerfully depended on the support 
and protection of a most righteous God in all circumstances ; and, 
therefore, kept up my ordinary gaiety and temper, under all the 
mortifications of public calamities and private afflictions. | 

From Glenscaich, I rode to Stravaich (eight miles), and there 
was kindly entertained in Patrick Grant's about ten days. Thence, 
I rode through the Direamh to Lochbroom, (which was fourteen 
miles off) and lodged two nights with Ballone ; where my brother 
Mr. John Stewart came to me, to my no small comfort. 

While at Lochbroom, Mr, Stewart and I passed three nights with 
Echeltic, (about half a mile from Ballone’s). And then we went to 
Dundonald’s, (two miles off) and stopped there two nights: thence, 
we travelled (having left our horses with Dundonald’s horses) to the 
old Lady Ballone’s, (which was three miles distant) where I con- 
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tinued about ten days; but Mr. Stewart went’ia visiting ‘his 
M‘Kenzie allies. OO 

Duke William’s proclamation against entertaining rebels, drove 
me back from Stranasealg to Dundonald’s two nights: thence; I 
walked to Keppoch M‘Kenzie’s, (two miles) and stopped there two 
nights: from Keppoch’s, I crossed little Lochbroom to Thomas 
M‘Kenzie’s in Daoranamue; where I was entertained civilly ten 
days; but was chased from thence, by a false alarm, to Guisachan, 
(which was three miles off ) where Mr. Stewart and I sojourned six 
weeks, and kept a manage ; we had plenty of good mutton, butter, 
and cheese, but wanted bread sometimes; and I was uneasy in it 
for want of greens, it being in a muir, and could afford neither kale 
nor nettles. However, we were tolerably diverted both by reading, 
and fishing on a pretty river. | 

Upon Culkern’s coming with three hundred men to Lochbroom, 
in order to prevent the Prince’s making his escape to Orkney, we 
were obliged to retire to the mountains, where we lay for ten or 
twelve days, whiles in heather, whiles in caves, and whiles in shiel- 
houses. 

But, fearing Culkern might hear of us, we made off from that 
country towards the lower part of Ross; and, in three’ days, we 
passed through Stranasealg, by Lochavryn, through the Forest of 
‘Tannick to Lochlaochart ; where I visited Teridon, and staid in a 
tenant's house of his, near the Lochend, eight days. But’ Mr. 
Stewart went off to meet his spouse at 'Torfhinla, which was six 
miles further: from thence, he sent an express for me ; and I came 
to Murdock Young’s in Torfhinla, where I continued for a month; 
but Mr. Stewart, after tarrying with me eight days, went to visit his 
allies again. 

As it was dangerous to abide long in one place, I removed from 
Mr. Young’s; and by the dastardy of a certain gentleman was put to 
a great strait, ere I could find out a place of refuge ; but, at length, 
was directed to Duncan Milner’s in Stronchro, where I quartered a 
month, sallying (but seldom) to his Master Fairbairn’s. 

Thereafter, I settled for three or four months with my foresaid 
brother Mr. Urquhart; sallying to Dingwall, to the Castle of Kinkel 
(my frequent sanctuary) to Bishop Kinkel,—to Ardnacrask' (my 
usual haunt)—to Ord’s—to Highfield’s—to Knockmaged—to Bra- 
nai Lentron'’s—to Braev—to Killean—to Allangrange—and 
Spittal. ia 

In March, 1747, my brother Mr. Stewart (venturing to visit’ his 
family in East Ross) was taken prisoner, and laid up in Tain. This © 
alarmed me, and drove me back to Stronchro ; where I lived very 
lonely near two months; and then wrote the serious address, -)*' » 

After the indemnity was published, the extent of it seemed '‘a’® 
little dubious to many; and, therefore, I made no haste \to return” 
home: but settled with John M‘Kenzie in Lethdavoch;/td»drimk®? — 
tobairavoilly, (together with Mr. Gordon of Crathinard)'because’E 
was troubled with a swelling in my legs, that continned ames 
near half a year, and made me very uneasy. | Whe ‘when one 
I could venture to travel) I went to "Balmadutby, where I ‘wi 
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most civilly entertained twenty days. Thence, I stepped to Mr. 
Mathison’s of Benetsfield—then to Chanrie or Fortrose, where I 
was welcome to my brother Mr. Lewis Grantt, and to Mr. Leslie of 
Findrasie., I took the liberty, then, to cross Lochnakeal, and visit 
both Inchcoulters in Tearandonald. On my return thence, I made 
a jaunt to Badenoch, with my brother Mr. Grantt, to visit Clunie. 
I came back to Chanrie, and went through it to bid adieu to Balma- 
duthy—Benetsfield, Allangrange, and Highfield—old Lady Garloch 
—Lady Lentron—my brother Mr. Urquhart—and Ardnacrask. 

I went then to Inverness, where I laid aside my sculking weed, 
plaid, bonnet, black wig, tartan hose, and single shoes ; and equipped 
myself in new clothes, after the Lowland mode. Thence, I set 
out homeward to Knocknageal, (two miles from Inverness) where 
I was confined for eight days by swelled legs: thence, I rode to 
Belneans, ten miles further: thence, to Laganachadroma, fourteen 
miles: thence, to Keppoch M‘Donald’s—thence, to Dunlick— 
thence, to Inverlochie—thence, to Coirunan—thence, to Ballechelis— 
to Ardsheal—to Achachairn—to Glenstockadale—Invernahyle—to 
Dunstafnage—to Glenfeachan—to Ardmaddie. And (after a pere~ 
grination of two years and near two months) [ arrived safely, 
blessed be the King of Kings, at my own house in St. Cowan's, 
October 16, 1747. 

Laus, honor, imperium Domino, quod hostibus cinctum me 
tegit, incolumem rapuit de morte propinqua, atque reduxit 
domum, post prelia postque labores. 

N. B. I forgot to tell, that I had a written commission to be 
chaplain-general to all the clans of my communion in the army, 





CHARACTERS OF CONTEMPORARY FOREIGN AUTHORS 
AND STATESMEN. 





No. VIII.—DE BERANGER. 


NapoLeon had been, a second time, expelled from the imperial 
throne; the allied armies were encamped in the middle of Paris; the 
Bourbons, protected by foreign bayonets, had returned to their capital, 
and marked their restoration by the bloody re-action of proscriptions 


and death. Ancient abuses were re- ; and pretensions the’ 
moet odlos ex-s0ndennpebte odes bade Maal cal ‘the iti-national’ 
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of nobility the De which precedes his name,—in # word, ‘that’ ‘De 
Beranger, then about thirty-five years old, seized his lyre and ‘sang 
the reverses atid misfortunes of his country. Up to that time, his 
songs had been only light and gay: they now became bold and severe. 
The poet abaridoned the criticism of individual faults and follies,” and 
became the interpreter of the griefs of his fellow-citizens—the organ 
of all national sentiments—the avenger of the public wrongs. It was 
no longer, as formerly, in the burning verses of La Baechante, or, as 
in the couplets of La Grand’mére, voluptuousness * which formed his 
inspiration. It was no longer against ‘ Les sénateurs mitets’ de 
empire,’ and ‘ les roitelets de la fabrique de Napoléon,’ that he aimed 
his humorous shafts. He had now become the apostle of liberty. 
Poor,—living only by a trifling clerk’s place in the University,—he 
preferred poverty to the baseness of concealing the sentiments which 
burned within him. Excited, touched, made indignant by the sight 
of the evils suffered by his country, he poured tears and consolations 
upon the wounds of the victims—he showered satire and contumely 
upon the head of the oppressors. In Le viewx drapeau, he sang with 
enthusiasm the old triumphs of France—in Plus de politique, he 
bewailed her recent reverses—in the pieces entitled Louis XI, Les 
Révérend Péres,—Halte la !—te Chant de victoire des Ottomans, he 
brought the most overwhelming accusations against tyranny, fana- 
ticism, arbitrary power—the shameful ¢orruptions, the anti-social 
leagues, in a word all the atrocities which the policy of kings has 
brought into use to enslave their people. What a cry of profound 
indignation, mingled with contempt, against the barbarous indifference 
of the kings of Christendom with regard to Greece, is there not in this 
chorus of victory, repeated, even six times, by the Ottoman barbarians ! 
Exterminons une race invincible : 
Les rois Chrétiens ne la vengeront pas! 
Sometimes De Beranger goes beyond the age in which he lives—as 
for instance, when he ridicules with so much wit, in La Prisonniére 
et le Chevalier, the boasted gallantry of the knights of old—when, in a 
piece truly lyrical, he presents to us the image of Louis XL., like 
a pale phantom, seeking a smile in the spectacle of the happiness of 
the villagers, and finding only fear :— 
Quand sur nos bords, on rit, on chante, on aime, 
Louis se retient prisonnier, 
Il craint les grands, et le peuple, et Dieu méme, 
Il craint surtout son héritier! 


—or when, in Octavie, he recals to that beauty wham ambition con- 
demned to receive the caresses of Tiberius how tyranny withers and 
destroys all to which it comes near :— fo 


sw « & s@eusia urpre, on sent ton esclavage, — pred 
Et, tu le sais, Pesclavage enleidit, wo 


—What knowledge of the human heart is there not in this threat; 
made to a woman! What vigour of pencil in the former 


® These articles are, as we believe we have hinted, a to 
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which four verses are sufficient for the poet’s purpose—and the soul 
of the tyrant Louis XI. stands unveiled before us! 

All the best affections, every generous sentiment, respect for the 
laws of humanity—toleration, philosophy, veneration for a Supreme 
Being—the most sublime feelings of the soul, and the warmest pity 
for misfortune—all are conspicuous in the writings of De Beranger— 
and especially in Le Dieu des bonnes gens, Les Enfans de la France, Le 
cing Mai, and La bonne vieille. Sentiment, in its best sense—remem- 
brances and hopes—the delicate niceties of feeling—and sublime love 
of country—make of this last piece a perfect composition, of which it 
has been said with truth, that there is no model in either ancient or 
modern literature. After the example of Tibullus, Parny had inter- 
rupted the transports of a happy passion to bewail the death of its 
object. Beranger, not less touching than the lover of Eleonora, ad- 
dresses, as it were, his last wishes to his mistress. Still young and 
pretty, he makes her a kind and good old woman, who laments her 
friend :-— 

Lorsque les yeux chercheront sous vos rides, 
Les traits charmans qui m’auront inspirés, 
Des doux récits les jeunes gens avides 
Diront: quel fut cet amant tant pleuré ? 


On vous dita: savait-il étre aimable ? 

Et sans rougir vous direz: Je l’aimai. 

D’un trait méchant se montra-t-il coupable ? 
Avec orgueil, vous répondrez: Jamais. 

_ This mode of bringing oneself upon the stage is both ingenious and 
dramatic. It has, in this instance, enabled the poet to paint, without 
offence to modesty, his soul pure, and frank,—as he had already, in 
another song (Ma Vocation) drawn the picture of his person—/aid, 
chétif, souffrant et rampant sous la chaine du plus modique emploi— 
without making a parade of vain candour. Beranger acts from 
impulse, from inspiration, above all from sentiment. Every time he 
a of himself, we are not content with forgiving him—we love him 

e more; and that because he talks of himself as he would talk of 
others—without false modesty, without timid periphrasis, without fear 
of exposing his weaknesses, There is not, however, any one of his 
songs which has himself for its sole subject: in all, even in that one 
in which he may be considered the most egotistical, we ever see him 
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still, Le Marquis de Carabas—a portrait fall of spirit, and infinitely 
like, of the men of the ancien régime, and of their pretensions at once 
ridiculous and obsolete ;—La vivandiére, a creation new, and fit to 
eternize, from generation to generation, the memory andthe glory of 
the French arms—Les missionnaires, a picture, full of piquancy, gaiety, 
and sense, of the propensities, the projects, and the habits of the sons 
of Loyola; Le cing Mai, a noble tribute of sympathy to the man who 
joined two crowns, who gave the law to twenty nations, and who 
perished on a rock, forsaken, All these pieces, and a hundred others, 
are known by heart, repeated, and admired by the people. But, others, 
such as Lafayette en Amérique, where republican ideas are happily 
mingled in the narrative of one of the finest events of modern times— 
Les Esclaves Gaulois, addressed to Manuel, after his infamous expulsion 
from the Chamber of Deputies, in which, under the veil of allegory, 
the poet reproaches his fellow-citizens with their cowardly submission 
to an oppressive government, and La Sainte Alliance des Peuples—(of 
which we shall cite a stanza or two,—will never be thoroughly under- 
stood but by thinking minds, which can penetrate beyond the surfaces 
of things :-— 

Oui, libre enfin, que le monde respire ; 

Sur le passé jettez un voile épais. 

Semez vos chants aux accords de ma lyre, 

L’encens des arts doit briller pour la paix, 

L’espoir riant, au sein de l’abondance 

Accueillera les doux fruits de VPhymén s 

Peuples, formez une sainte alliance, 

Et donnons nous la main! 

De Beranger has opened in France a new branch of poetry. He is 
the real creator of the national-philosophical song, of which Rouget de 
Lisle, and M. J. Chenier, in the two master-pieces, the Marseillais 
hymn, and the Chant du départ, had scarcely done more than reveal 
the existence. Without a rival in this first style, he is also without a 
superior in those which have been adorned by Parny and Colld, by 
Parnard and Desangiers.—* The elegant composition, the polished 
verses of Horace,” says M. Tissot, in his essay on the. poetry of 
Beranger,—* the brilliant descriptions of Propertius, the tender sup- 
plications of Tibullus, inspire us with very little interest for the fair 
ones whose chains they bore: no one envies the lovers of Pyrrha, of 
Cynthia, or of Nemesis. But the Lisette of Beranger, simple, tender, 
feeling, yet, at the same time, arch and mischievous, possesses a 
singular charm ; we believe in the happiness of her poet. And then, 
how he speaks to her of love !—Now it is in the tone of Parny, pro- 
posing to Eleonora to come and dwell in the fieids—now it is that of 


Voltaire in the Epistle des Tu et des Vous; and now one would a 







was Chaulieu become more feeling, mingling the gaiety of.an 
guest with political recollections, and afterwards humbly ping 
the neck to the yoke presented by his mistress.” pare 
This last expression recals to our memory the song er 
République—a song full of grace and of originality, which cont 
a light shape, allusions to the greatest events of the age, ¢ dw 
we give entire, not as the best of Beranger, but because it she 
happy mixture of the three styles in which, this, admir: ale. 
excels i - ' ° eds OSE . : : : 
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MA REPUBLIQUE. 


Air !—Vaudeville de la Petite Gouvernante ; ou, de la Robe et des Bottes. 
J'ai pris goiit ala république Du luxe dont elle est blessée 

Depuis quej'ai vu tant de rois ; La joie ici défend l'abus. 
Je a. une, et je m'applique Point d’entraves 4 la pees 














A luidonner de bonnes lois. Par ordonnance de Bacchus ; 

On n'y commerce que pour boire, § A son gré que chacun professe 

On n'y juge qu’avec gaité. Le culte de sa déité, 

Ma est tout son territoire ; Qu’on puisse aller méme a la messe, 

Sa devise est la liberté. Ainsi le veut la liberté. 

Amis, prenons tous notre verre ; La noblesse est trop abusive ; 

Le sénat s'assemble aujourd'hui. Ne parlons point de nos aieux ; 

D'abord, par un arrét sévére, Point de titres, méme au convive 

A jamais proscrivons l'ennui. _ Qui rit le plus, ou boit le mieux. 

Quoi! proscrire? ah! ce mot doit étre Et si quelqu'un d’humeur traitresse 

Inconnu dans notre cité ; Aspiroit 4 la royauté, 

Chez nous I'ennui ne pourra naftre, Plongeons ce César dans l'ivresse ; 

Le plaisir suit la liberté. Nous sauverons la liberté. 
Trinquons a notre république, 


Pour voir son destin affermi. 
Mais ce peuple si pacifique 
Déja redoute un ennemi. 

C'est Lisette qui nous rappelle 
Sous les lois de la volupté, 
Elle veut régner, elle est belle, 
C’en est fait de la liberté! 


It has been said that Panard used to get drunk, and fall asleep at 
table: that wine and sleep gave him inspiration, and that if he were 
suddenly awakened, and asked for a song, he would pour forth lavishly 
the most charming verses, the offspring of the moment. Wine is not 
thus the mover of Beranger’s genius. He declares, in his song enti- 
tled les Petits Coups, that 


Tl suffit d'un doigt de vin 
Pour réconforter l'espérance. 
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Lassé d'imiter l'aigle altier 
Elle reprend son doux métier : 
Bacchus m’appelle, et je rentre au quartier, | 
Adieu done, pauvre gioire! 
Deshéritons l'histoire ; 
Venez, amours et versez nous a boire. 


In all the songs of De Beranger, we recognise a man who feels 
what he writes—who understands what he is speaking of, and who 
speaks of it in a way to make it understood by every one. In some of 
his songs, passages have been pointed out which are not éxempt from 
indelicacy. This is a blemish which we do not seek to excuse, because, 
before him, Molitre and La Fontaine have given sad examples of the 
same fault. But it is very rare—and, excepting the song of la 
Bacchante, which caused De Beranger to be accused before the tribunal 
of Correctional police, we could scarcely cite more than two or three, 
in which there is any real offence against propriety. 

The songs of Beranger do not all deserve the title of odes which 
Benjamin Constant has given them. In several of them, there are 
faults of style, incorrect rhymes, inversions, and sometimes constraint 
of language. But these faults are not of a nature to become conta- 
gious—while the numberless beauties we find in Beranger may tend 
to produce them in others, and to fertilize the genius of his successors. 
No one has possessed, to the same extent with himself, that admirable 
art of creating a frame-work—a scene, a reality, and a reason—for his 
subject—of inventing an action, and rendering it in a dramatic manner. 
Thus, through all the careless gaiety which breaks out in the light 
and frivolous song, les Gueuz, and in that entitled le Nouveau Diogéne, 
we can trace that contemplative spirit, which while it makes us laugh 
at others, finds means of giving a lesson to those who really listen. 

If Beranger had chosen to support men in power, hé would, as 
well as several Academicians and others whom we could name, have 
obtained places, honours, and pensions. His first attempts at poetry 
procured him, in 1806, the protection of Lucien Buonaparte—the Lo- 
renzo de Medicis of the family: but he would accept nothing from him 
—and sang the praises of his protector only after he had fallen into dis- 
grace with Napoleon. During the hundred days, he was offered the 
lucrative office of Censor, which he refused. Deprived of his place 
of 1200 francs a year, in the Council of Public Instruction, M. Laf- 
fitte offered him one under him, with a large salary ; but he refused this 
also, preferring, like the wolf in the fable, to be poor and lean, and to 
keep his neck free from the mark of the collar. Before the loss of his 

lace, he wrote, as he has said, to amuse himself—now he writes for 
ore hehe he lives free, independent, loved, esteemed, admired by all 
France, except the Jesuits and the Ultras. ; 
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SOME ACCOUNT OF A LATE TRIAL FOR MURDER— 
NOT CORDER’'S*. 


Tue English are, undoubtedly, by no means distinguished for ferocity 
or thirst of blood ; and yet it is quite horrible to think of the number 
of trials for murder which the assizes just concluded present; and 
many of them are marked with circumstances of atrocity, such as we 
had hoped this country could not, at this time, have produced. We 
do not now more immediately allude to the case of Corder—for, 
dreadful as that murder was, this ublic have been saturated, even to 
disgust, with the accounts of it be efore the trial, (to say nothing of 
what has taken place since,) in a manner which was equally a disgrace 
to the parties concerned, and an ou upon public justice, We 
cannot do better than set before our readers ‘Chief Baron Alexander’s 
admirable remarks on this subject, at the commencement of his 
summing-up on Corder’s trial :— 

“ Before his Lordship proceeded to read the evidence, he felt 
it to be his duty to make some observations to the jury upon that 
part of the prisoner’s defence, in which he had justly complained of 
the very improper means that had been adopted to excite an effect 
mischievous to the accused. He had complained of exparte state- 
ments which had been published in the newspapers, calculated to 
make an unfavourable impression against him before he took his 
trial. It was in the highest degree unjust and mischievous for any 
persons, for the sake of a temporary profit, to act in a way so likely 
to excite a strong prejudice against a man charged with an offence 
of so serious a nature; and he could not sufficiently reprobate such 
a practice. He had also heard that handbills had been circu- 
lated, and shows exhibited, which tended to create a prejudice against 
the accused; but what had most excited his indignation, was a 
circumstance, the truth of which he could scarcely credit, till it was 
proved in evidence, that a person professing to be a minister of the 
gospel, had erected a pulpit near the barn where it was stated the 
catastrophe in question took place, and had preached to an ignorant 
mob on the subject of the murder. His lordship said, he could not 
imagine anything more contrary to the spirit of the religion the 
preacher professed—he did not know who he was—than the plan 
adopted by him to create a prejudice against a man who was soon to 
take his trial for an offence. affecting his life. He hoped there was 
some misrepresentation as to the conduct of this preacher; but all 
acts calculated to excite popular feeling against an accused p erson 
pepe hey condemned ; and he was con- 
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civen on the trial, and give that due weight to the evidence for the 
prosecution, as well as that for the defence, that justice to the public 
as well as to the prisoner demanded.” ; 

A man of the Chief Baron’s knowledge of the world and of human 
nature, must be aware that to do this entirely is beyond the power of 
the human mind—more especially on the minds of men of the limited 
degree of cultivation which usually belongs to those who serve on 
juries. Fortunately, in this case, the proof was ample: but that in no 
degree renders the crime—for it is one—less on the parts of the news- 
papers who, at the time of Corder’s accusation, wrote of him as though 
he had been already convicted—or of the wretched mountebank who, 
in the character of a preacher, ministered to the curiosity, and low 
appetite for horrors, of the multitude. 

But we have been chiefly led into these reflections, by a letter we 
have received from a friend of ours, a barrister on the Oxford circuit, 
concerning a trial at Shrewsbury for a murder, which we may well 
characterize, with him, when considered under all its circumstances, 
as “one of the—if not the very—most horrible that our criminal 
records present.”” The case has since been reported in the papers— 
but our friend, who was present at the trial, gives us details and com- 
ments, which, of course, are out of the scope of a newspaper report. 
We give his letter verbatim :— 
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** My dear - : * Shrewsbury, August 5, 1828. 
“I know not whether the following will be of any use to you in 
the way of your magazine ;—if it be, so much the better ;—but, whe- 
ther or no, I must write—for really I want vent for all the emotions of 
various kinds of horror, detestation, and disgust, with which my mind 
has been filled for the last eight-and-forty hours. These have been occa- 
sioned by a trial and execution for a murder—which, when I look at 
it under all its bearings of the how and the wherefore—of who were 
the accused and who the accuser—of what were the motives of each 
and all, I cannot but consider as one of the—if not the very—most 
horrible that our criminal records present. 

“ But I will begin at the beginning: I will first tell you the story, 
as it was proved, bit by bit, in the course of a trial which lasted all 
day—and I will then mention a few circumstances which struck me 
most in court, The real facts are these :—it seems that, in the neigh- 
bourhood of Market Drayton, on the borders here of Shropshire and 
Staffordshire, there exists a very dreadfully depraved set of people; 
and that a gang, to the amount, as is said, of from forty to sixty people, 
is confederated for general purposes of plunder. This, I take 
it, is a little exaggerated: but that it is true to a considerable degree 
I fully believe—namely, that the nucleus of this gang, consisting of 
several persons, was most closely knit by ties of relationship, of con- 
nection, and of neighbourhood, as well as of guilt; and that the gene- 
ral depravity of the district enabled them, as occasion required, to 
add to their numbers to almost any extent. One of these persons, by 
name Thomas Ellson, was, last year, taken up for stealing potatoes ; 
and, whilst in gaol for that charge, an accusation of saling 
was brought against him. The chief evidence upon which this 1: 
charge, a capital one, depended was that of a man who had occe 
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ally joined in the proceedings of the gang, named James Harrison. 
It became, therefore, the object of the friends of Ellson to get this man 
out of the way. First, they determined to poison him; and Ellson’s 
father-in-law, John Cox, went to an apothecary’s shop to buy arsenic 
for that purpose. The boy in the shop refused to sell it him, unless 
some one else were by, which, as there was no one else in the house, 
could not then be the case; and Cox, not liking probably such formal 
proceedings, returned no more. 

“The next step was perhaps one of the most extraordinary in the 
whole of this extraordinary case. Ann Harris, Ellson’s mother, who 
had married a second husband of the name of Harris, went to a woman 
living in Drayton, whom she knew, and asked her if her husband were 
not going to Newcastle. The woman answered that he was. ‘I 
wish,’ said Harris, ‘ that he would buy me an ounce of arsenic. 
* What do you want it for? ‘Iwant it to poison that damned 
scoundrel, James Harrison.’—The woman upon this remonstrated— 
assured her it was a very wicked thing to poison James Harrison,— 
and, after some conversation, old Ann Harris went away, promising 
that she would not! 

“The story of Cox going to the shop to buy arsenic I learned from 
private information ; but this last occurrence was given in evidence on 
the trial by the woman herself. Now, can you conceive such a state of 
society to exist? This old hag goes toa respectable neighbour—at 
least, nothing at all appeared against the woman’s character—and 
asks her coolly, and as a matter of course, to procure her the means 
of murdering a certain individual. The matter is then discussed very 
much in the same sort of way as if the life of a dog had been in ques- 
tion, which one party might wish to save; and mark you, when the 
man Harrison disappeared very shortly after, this woman never told 
any one, magistrate or others, of this remarkable conversation, but let 
the matter quietly rest, till eleven months afterwards, when the murder 
was discovered from other sources ! 

“ Poison having failed, it was determined to have recourse to more 
direct means. Accordingly, Ann Harris and old Cox subscribed fifty 
shillings a-piece, to hire Cox's two sons, and a young fellow of the 
name of Pugh, to put Harrison to death! Harrison lodged in the 
house of Pugh’s father, and, it has been said, occupied the same bed 
with Pugh himself. On the night of the murder, Pugh, to use his 
own expression, ticed Harrison out of the house, to go and steal some 
bacon. At a spot previously agreed upon, they met the two younger 
Coxes ; and, proceeding to a remote place, Pugh seized Harrison b 
the throat, while John Cox the younger took hold of his legs, an 
throwing him down, they thus strangled him. Meanwhile, Robert 
Cox was digging the grave! . | | , 

“The wretched man thus disposed o ‘remained perfectly 
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and his mother, at various times, sometimes when several of them 
were together, and sometimes separately, told him all that had taken 
place, vaunting to him how they had saved him, The very night of 
his release, old Cox, one of his sons, and Pugh, bragged to him that * if 
it had not been for them, he would not be here’—and the next day 
when he was at his mother’s, Robert Cox came thither, and said to 
her with oaths and abuse, ‘ If thee doesn’t give me more money, I 
will fetch him and rear him up against thy door!—alluding to the 
murdered man! 

‘ Nothing, however, transpired, till, towards the end of June in this 
year, Ellson was taken up for stealing fowls ; when in order to save himself 
from the punishment attending this offence, at the most seven years’ trans- 
portation, but nearly always imprisonment, he told all that the guilty 
persons had told him; and on his evidence they. were apprehended. 

“Thad heard a good deal of the cireumstances, the day before ; 
and, certainly, it was with a considerable degree of that strong and 
eager interest which deserves a better name than curiosity when thus 
excited by the contemplation of awful guilt, that I entered the court, 
on Saturday, to witness the trial. The five prisoners were already at 
the bar: old Ann Harris stood first ;—she seemed what one would 
ordinarily call a smart, tight, old woman—her features were small and 
regularly formed, and her countenance was remarkable only for a pair 
of exceedingly keen and sparkling black eyes, the expression of which, 
however, was certainly in no degree indicative of ferocity. Old Cox 
stood next to her, and his countenance was very bad indeed—by far 
the worst of the five: his mouth, especially, had a most unpleasing, 
almost revolting, aspect. It was easy to believe the current story that 
he was at the head of the gang at Drayton—the very patriarch of all 
the thieves and scoundrels in that part of the country. He had, un- 
doubtedly, brought his sons up to robbery as to a trade, and he had 
now hired them to commit murder! The two sons were next to him, 
and were not remarkable in their aspect in any way. Some persons 
near me attempted to trace all manner of evil passions in their faces— 
but I am convinced this was occasioned solely from their being in the 
dock accused of murder. Pugh was last—and he was an ill-looking 
fellow enough, though not, as I think, strikingly so. Some thought 
he had a gipsey look, but this seemed to me a total mistake. His 
complexion was very yellow, more strictly yellow indeed and less dark 
than that of the gipsies, but it had not that transparency which is 
nearly always more or less apparent in those of real gipsey blood; 
and, certainly, he had not the wild and peculiar eye of that singular 
race—on the contrary, his was prominent and dull—not, like their’s, 
deep-seated, keen, and ever in motion, : 

“The trial proceeded, and one of its terrible peculiarities beca: 
very soon apparent, This was that a vast proportion of the wi 
were of the closest kindred to the accused. And what, though per 
haps not quite morally so horrid, was physically more so, was the fac 
the father of the murdered man being called to speak to the i¢ 
the body—a body which, having lain in the earth nearly a 
totally decomposed as to be recognizable only by the 
the father added that ‘the colour of the hair was that 
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All this made me shudder, more especially when the old man lifted up 
one of the high shoes which had been found on the corpse, and de- 
scribed the marks by which he knew it to be his son’s. The idea of 
his handling it was to me peculiarly revolting. 

‘*T have said what, perhaps, may have surprised you, that I do not 
think this so morally appalling as the parents and the children of the 
prisoners being obliged to appear and bear witness against them ; 
but my reason is this: in the one case the person is dead ; all is over, 
all is irremediable ; in the other, the issue is not only still undecided. 
but it depends upon the very words they are about to utter. It 
shocked me greatly, therefore, when the father and mother of Pugh 
were called to speak to some minute facts with regard to the night on 
which Harrison was murdered, with reference to his leaving their house, 
where, as I believe I have said, he lodged. The chief evidence was 
what the prisoners themselves had told to Ellson; and he being a per- 
son of execrable character, it was necessary to support his testimony 
by every corroborative circumstance that could be got hold of. Accord- 
ingly, in the early part of the trial, these wretched old people were 
brought forward to give testimony to facts bearing against their son’s 
life : they were but very slight, but still, as far as they went, they 
were confirmatory of the main story; and I do not know whether the 
extreme coolness and composure with which the parents gave their 
evidence were not still more awful than if they had been violently 
affected. Really, it would almost seem as though the inhabitants of 
that nook of country were divested of all the ordinary feelings of our 
common nature! Besides Ellson himself, there were also his wife, 
who was the daughter of one, and the sister of two of the prisoners 
—and his sister, who was the daughter of another! These young 
women, too, gave their evidence without strong emotion, although 
they certainly seemed far more impressed with the awful position in 
which they stood, than the other witnesses I have named, 

“ Ellson himself was calm, decided, firm, in a degree which gave 
rise to unmingled disgust in me, and, to judge from countenance, in 
every one who heard him. It will be recollected that the crime had 
been committed to save him—Pugh undoubtedly committed the murder 
for hire; and the Coxes, perhaps, might have had some interests 
of their own mixed up with his ;—but, even as regarded these last, the 
first object had been his escape ; and his mother distinctly had dyed her 
hands in blood, had steeped her soul in this deep guilt, solely to save 
him, her child. Yetthis man had, to escape a paltry punishment, 
given all five up to justice, among whom were his own mother, his 
wife’s father, and two brothers ; now came to swear away their 
lives with as much coolness as that with which a police-officer swears 
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told to him, for whose sake it had been committed, all the cireum- 
stances regarding the murder. Pugh appears to have been the most 
detailed in his account, and to have rather bragged that it was he 
who ‘’ticed un out o’ feyther’s house, to steal some bacon’—and 
that it was he who had ‘ gripped un by the throat.’—In some instances, 
the Coxes were present during these recitals, and at others they spoke 
of the subject to Ellson themselves. While this part of the evidence 
was going forward, the horror excited was against the perpetrators of 
the crime—so treacherous as it was in its concoction, and so coldly 
cruel in the manner in which it was carried into effect. Moreover, 
the idea that Pugh, certainly altogether, and the two young Coxes in 
great part, had committed this murder for hire, was, to me at least, 
a circumstance of a character so new, and so awfully depraved, that 
the story carried me completely along with it, and I forgot altogether 
the scoundrel who was telling it. But when he came to speak of his 
own mother, my whole sensationschanged. Her guilt, dreadful as it 
was, almost disappeared from my thoughts—I could think only of the 
unnatural, ungrateful, cold-blooded, cowardly villain, who, to save his 
miserable self from a light and temporary punishment, was thus 
giving to the gallows the mother that had borne him, for a crime 
caused by her extravagant affection for himself. He repeated twice, I 
think three times, in answer to the questions of the examining counsel, 
who felt it necessary to make the matter quite clear, that his mother 
had told him that she and old Cox had given fifty shillings a piece to 
have Harrison murdered. He said this as calmly as you or I would 
narrate any indifferent fact—and his mother’s eyes were on his face 
all the time !—I don’t think there was a vein in court in which the 
blood was not cold at that moment. 

“ Charles Phillips cross-examined this man at great length, very 
severely, and very skilfully: he drew from him that he had been in 
gaol repeatedly, I might almost say constantly, for theft of all kinds 
and descriptions; and he drove him into attempts to shuffle, very 
nearly approaching to prevarication, on several minor points, not 
connected with the case. It may be that, on some of these, he abso- 
lutely lied. But, regarding the case itself, (and Phillips with great 
gcd sense touched him very little upon this,) he was not shaken at 
ali; and, in despite of my regarding him to be as detestable a being 
as ever desecrated the air by breathing it, I do, from what passed 
that day in court, fully believe his story as regards the murder, and so 
it seems did the jury. The trial lasted very late, and I left the court 
before the judge summed up: I was engaged out to dinner, and when 
I arrived, I was eagerly questioned about the trial and its probable 
termination. I recollect my answer was this—‘ If I were on that 
jury, I must find them all five guilty—and if I were that judge, I 
must leave them all five for execution. 

“The jury agreed with me, and found them all guilty, the three 
young men as principals, and the old man and woman as accessaries 
before the fact. The judge (Gaselee) sentenced them all five to death 
—the three principals to be hanged to-day, Monday, with a man 
found guilty of another murder, on Friday—and the two rie 
on next Saturday se’nnight. But to the surprise of every one, Re 
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Cox has been to day reprieved—which of course saves his life altoge- 
ther, though, I suppose, he will be transported. Nobody can account 
for this ; the distinction between a man who stands by while a murder 
is being committed, and who digs the grave of the victim, and those 
by whose hands the deed is actually done, surely is not one which 
should be held up as sufficient to decide between life and death. 
Some say they understand the judge’s mind to have been influenced 
by a belief.that it was not sufficiently proved that this Cox knew, 
when they set out, the purpose on which they were bent;—and 
that he being nineteen, and his brother twenty-five, he might have 
acted under that brother’s influence ;—but there was nothing in the 
evidence to give rise to either of these ideas ; and moreover this is the 
man who damned the old woman, and threatened to rear the corpse 
against her door, if she did not give him more money. This, surely, 
speaks strongly against his disposition. Others, again, allege that he 
was spared on condition of his fully disclosing everything concerning 
the desperate gang I have spoken of at the beginning of my letter. 
But this likewise I discredit; my own belief is—and one can feel 
exceedingly for a judge placed in a situation so awfully painful—that 
Sir Stephen Gaselee shrank from the numerical amount of human 
life which was about to be sacrificed: here were six human beings, 
in one county-town, who were to be put to death by his direction! 
I am convinced that it was this which weighed with him, and that he 
therefore spared that one whose hand had not directly committed the 
act, and who had not engaged others to do it. For the rest, he has 
the consolation of reflecting, to use a phrase grown common, but 
which never can grow trite, that ‘ if he have erred, he has erred on 
the side of mercy.’ 

“The execution was appointed for twelve o’clock to-day.—The 
judges always wish to leave an assize-town before any execution takes 
place ; but in cases of murder, the law limits the period, to intervene 
between sentence and execution, to eight-and-forty hours; and busi- 
ness will not be over till to-night at soonest: we, therefore, were all 
here. You know I have often threatened that, at some time, I would see 
an execution. Here now was one, and one in which, undoubtedly, 
anything in the least approaching to sympathy with the criminals must 
be totally out of the question. On the other hand, however, they cer- 
tainly were not men to witness whose approach of death could furnish 
much matter for metaphysical speculation or reflection. But, if the 
truth must be told, I believe I did not argue thus pro and con, but I 
shrank from it altogether. I scarcely know why, but at no moment 
have I had the slightest intention to go; and yet, now it is over, I 
almost regret I did not. If I had known how easily it was feasible, in my 
capacity of barrister, to have made interest with the gaoler, and got, 
as some friends of mine did, into the gaol, and seen all the prepara- 
tions, and all that followed the execution itself, I think I should have 
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name Steventon, (he had killed an officer of the Court of Requests, 
who had arrested him, under circumstances of great premeditation 
and aggravation,) had borne himself with great firmness, almost un- 
concern, as I myself had seen him do at his trial:—he did not in the 
least deny the fact—indeed there were a dozen people present when 
he stabbed the man—but he did not express remorse ; he seemed wholly 
callous to religion, and ‘ believed’ as another informant told me, 
‘ neither in God nor devil." This man had been a soldier, and, as 
my friend said, ‘ from the step with which he ascended the scaffold, 
I am sure he must have been a bold one.” His demeanour at his 
trial was remarkable: he seemed scarcely to attend to what was going 
on—not that his attention appeared to wander, but that there was no 
sort of indication on his countenance that he heard anything at all. 
He delivered his defence, however, (which, by the way, almost wholly 
related to a quarrel he had had with another officer of the court ten 
days before,) with great animation and straight-forwardness. My own 
impression, arising originally, doubtless, from a hint I heard in court, 
was, that the man was not quite sane. Still I am convinced he was 
sane enough to know that he had no right to stab people, though he had 
wrought himself up to a determination to do so to any one who took 
him, although the unhappy officer he killed had been particularly 
kind and forbearing to him. Indeed his allowing him to go home for a 
few minutes to dress himself, enabled Steventon to get the weapon 
with which he struck the blow. 

‘* Pugh and the Coxes, had not, as I understood, directly confessed 
their guilt, but neither had they at all denied it. Robert Cox, before 
he knew of his own escape, upbraided Pugh for bewailing himself,— 
saying, ‘ One can’t be hanged but once! Pugh, it seems, had once 
or twice before his trial said, ‘I had rather die—Harrison is always 
by my side.’ I did not hear, however, that he said this after convic- 
tion. 

‘‘ A few minutes before twelve, the whole body of the prisoners were, 
as my friend told me, with the exception of Ann Harris, and the two 
Coxes, drawn up in an inner yard which commanded a full view of 
the drop. They were all uncovered, except Ellson, who was put for- 
ward in a conspicuous place, with his hat on to distinguish him from 
the rest. I confess this seemed to me to be an extraordinary pro- 
ceeding against any one ; still more against a person who had a right 
to his liberty the instant the assizes were over, no bill having been 
preferred against him for the fowl-stealing ; but I suppose the gover- 
nor of the gaol shared the common indignation against the man, and 
allowed his feelings to carry him a little beyond the bounds of justice. 
Thus, however, they were drawn up; and the convicts were almost 
immediately afterwards brought out from the press-room, and led up 
to the scaffold. My friend told me he stood on the platform close 
below the drop, and could see their countenances, as they advanced, 
distinctly, Steventon was firm and collected as he had always been :— 
Pugh appeared to have been shedding tears, and was, at the moment, 
moaning, and repeating constantly ‘God have mercy upon me! Lord 
have mercy upon me!’ Cox was likewise a deal i but 
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‘* When the ropes were fixed, and the caps drawn over their faces, 
my friend told me he felt he could not bear to see the actual infliction 
of death, but turning away escaped down the stairs; and, before he 
had got down a dozen steps, he heard the ‘click!’ of the bolt being 
removed, and the lumbering noise of the falling drop, which assured 
him that all was over. He saw the bodies after they were cut down, 
and found that the faces were pale, rather than darkened ; that there was 
no sort of appearance of apoplexy, but that they rather looked as if they 
had died of suffocation ; the lips were apart as though gasping for 
breath. 

“‘ Immediately after the execution, while the bodies were still hang- 
ing, a scene took place in the gaol, which I certainly wish I had wit- 
nessed. The prisoners were all assembled in the chapel, and the 
chaplain preached a sermon upon the event they had just witnessed. 
I can scarcely conceive a sight more curiously impressive than this. 
This being the end of the assizes, the great majority of the prisoners 
were necessarily convicts. They were all, with the miserable excep- 
tion of Ann Harris and the two Coxes, sentenced to minor punish- 
ments—and the example of that death which many of them had so 
narrowly escaped, had that moment taken place before their eyes. 
Added to this, there sat in the midst, three still under that awful sen- 
tence, on two of whom it would undoubtedly be inflicted; for Harris 
and her accomplices were most rightly here, as they had equally 
rightly been absent from the actual sight of the execution itself. But 
they knew that it had just occurred. Cox felt that his son had, a 
moment before, suffered death for a crime into which he himself had 
led him! 

“ It is scarcely possible, I think, for circumstances to exist more 
calculated to give effect to a discourse than these: let it be ever so 
plain, these adjuncts of time, place, and audience, could not fail to 
make it almost awfully impressive. And what food for thought, to 
watch the countenances of the felons around; to see how far human 
feeling still existed among them; for, if it did still exist, it must be 
moved then ! 

“ Among such, I fear, the two wretched beings who are to suffer a 
similar death next week must not be classed.* Any feelings of commi- 
seration which the cause of the crime, still more of the conviction, 
may create towards the woman Harris, are, I am afraid, destroyed by 
what is told of her own conduct and character. It seems that, during 
the whole trial, she and the old man did nothing but reproach each 
other: that he said to her at the close of Ellson’s evidence, ‘ Your 
son has been swearing away my life, now I hope my daughter (Ell- 
son’s wife) will come and swear away your's ;—and the old woman 
now retorts by saying that she ‘does not care for being hanged, as 
old Cox is to be hanged too.’ All this is too horrid, and yet it is only 
a worthy climax to such a history. Who would have thought that 
such a one could haye occurred in England, in our times !’’ 


* Since this letter was written, old Cox has been reprieved. 
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HISTORIC SURVEY OF GERMAN POETRY.* 


Tue German language and literature are every day attracting a 
greater portion of attention in this country; and, perhaps, the time 
is not far distant when Goethe, Schiller, and Klopstock will be as 
familiar to us as Tasso, Ariosto, and Dante. But we have hitherto 
had no English work to which we could refer fur information 
respecting German authors, except the very scanty notices in bio- 
graphical dictionaries. This was a want that required to be remedied; 
and those who have read Sismondi’s very interesting volumes on the 
literature of the south of Europe, will bear testimony to the interest 
that may be produced by a judicious use of such materials. We 
will not take upon us to say, that the present work quite comes up to 
Sismondi's in point of merit, but it is the only production we have 
on the subject. It contains a great deal of necessary information 
and ingenious criticism; and it presents us (which Sismondi does 
not) several beautiful pieces of poetry, exceedingly well translated, 
We feel, therefore, obliged to Mr. Taylor for his contribution to 
our foreign department of literature; but we cannot avoid express- 
ing our annoyance that he should travel out of the record, as he 
sometimes does, introducing matter that has not the slightest rela- 
tion to his subject. Thus, in section 12, he babbles away at great 
length, in what he himself acknowledges to be a digression, on the 
ill effects of the Reformation, and its barbarising influence on the 
human mind; and, good easy man! snugly seated in his study at 
Norwich, enjoying all the advantages of that fatal revolution, dreams 
over the elegant and classical system of religion of which we might 
now be in possession, had ‘the literary taste of the Medici, or the hos- 
lity of the Venetians to the Roman see, or the commercial liberality 
of the Genoese, or the philosophic courage of the professors of 
Padua,’ been let to run its free course, without the barbarians of the 
north thrusting themselves, as they rudely did, into the business. 
Glorious visions, too, arise of the ‘ severely-beautiful consistency’ 
into which ‘ the fellow-thinkers of the eloquent and accomplished 
Socini, in their successive conventions at Vicenza, would have shapen 
the articles of a narrower, simpler, purer, and sublimer creed.’ 
Alas! Mr. Taylor, this is all ‘ auld wives’ talk.’ Little would have 
been the effect of all those gentle appliances to the monstrous system 
that then was dominant: ense recidendum est was the only prescrip- 
tion to be used—bold practitioners, like Luther and Calvin, the only 
doctors to be employed. ‘ Were it not for such men as J,’ said very 
truly W. Whiston to Halley, the philosopher, ‘ you would be still 
worshipping relics,’ or something to that purpose. But we have.no 
desire to enter the controversial field with Mr. Taylor. We merely 
wish he had preserved his polemics for another place, ifs 
Our author had, it appears, been in the habit of writing notices 
of German works for the Monthly Review in_its best days, and of, — 
condensing lives for the Monthly Magazine, The present } 
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chiefly composed of such ready-made articles. The first hundred 
and seventy-eight pages are the least valuable portion of the book. 
He commences with .an account of the stem-tribes of northern 
Europe, and his account is anything but satisfactory. Next, he ie 
undertakes to show, that Ovid is the first German poet on record, : 
and that he was the inventor of German hexameters, which he thus 
proves :—Ovid was exiled to Tomi, on the Euxine, then inhabited by 
the Gete, or Goths, the ancestors of the Germans, and he made 
verses in the Getic tongue to the Roman measures. These Gete 
were the people who afterwards oocupied the Upper Danube and the 
Elbe,—hence the language in which Ovid wrote was High Dutch, 
and he saw how adapted it was to receive the Greek and Latin 
rhythms. Ovid, therefore, invented German hexameters! This, 
however, we fancy, was one of the lost arts, and we suspect it was 
recovered in the last century. What the resemblance is between a 
German hexameter regulated by accent, and a Greek one modified 
by quantity, Mr. Taylor does not condescend to explain. if 
All the kindred tongues are included by Mr. Taylor in his view of i 
German poetry. The songs of the Scandinavian Edda form a part is 
of it; and Finn Magnusen and his friends will read with some sur- 
prise our author’s account of Odin and his religion. Odin was, 
according to him, Prince of the Quadi, who was taken prisoner, and 
detained as a hostage by the Emperor Julian, then governor of Gaul, 
where he learned the Roman arts of war, and acquired a zeal for 
paganism. On his return, he made a religion for his people, who, 
we are perhaps to suppose, had been hitherto destitute of such an 
article, As he was a soldier, he of course made a good soldierly 
system for them; and to stimulate their courage, Valhella, the 
heaven to which they were to hope to arrive, was modelled after a 
Roman recruiting-house, with shields hung from the roof, coats of 
mail suspended against the walls, and sheaves of lances arranged in 
regular colonnade ; and where drilling, and eating pork, and swilling 
ale, occupied the day. The baggage-women and camp-trulls were 
exalted to the dignity of Volkyries, or choruses of the slain. Valhella 
had, in fact, all the essentials of a camp in it; and certain crimps, 
called Scalds, went about from one waggon-station to another, 
singing these ballads made by Odin—in which some look for it 
dogmas as profound as in the systems of ancient Egypt or India,—to + 
stimulate the stout brave German youth to enlist. This is, at least, 
amusing. 
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that fatal sword are related in a real abridgment of’a few pages in 
the ‘ Fairy Mythology.’ A tolerable analysis of the old Anglo-Saxon 
poem of Berwulf succeeds; but Mr. Taylor makes of the ‘ grim 
guest Grendel,’ a man, and not an infernal spirit, as is done by the 
continental critics. 

Now clear of the north, our author turns him to Germany, where 
he is certainly more at home. He first takes a view of what he 
denominates the Frankish period, and gives some specimens of the 
verses of Otfried, and other poets of that day. He thinks that 
this was the time when ‘ Renard the Fox’ made its first appear- 
ance. The following encomium on the victory of Louis III. over 
the Normans has some merit :— 

** Then took he shield and spear, 
And quickly forward rode, 
Willing to wreak vengeance 
Against his gathering foes. 

Ere long he saw from far 

The Norman force approach— 
* Thank God,’ said he, aloud— 
He saw what he desired. 

The king rode bravely on, 
And sang a frankish hymn, 
And all his people joned— 

* Kyrielieson '— 

The song was sung, 

The fight begun, 

The blood shone in the cheeks 
Of the merry Franks, 

But no blade of them all 
Fought so bravely as Ludovic.” 

The next period, the Swabian, was more brilliant. The gallant 
house of Hohenstauffen distinguished itself by its patronage of lite- 
rature ; and, during the 130 years that it occupied the imperial throne, 
poetry flourished beneath a royal sunshine. The works of nearly 
200 poets of that age have come down to us. The chief were 
Hartman von Aue, who translated a part of Lancelot du Lac, and 
the whole of Iwain, into German verse ; Wolfrom, of Eschelbach, 


who translated the celebrated romance of the Sangreal into two 
parts, named Titurel and Parcival, and wrote several of the poems of the 


Heldenbuch ; and Conrad, the supposed author of the Lay of the 


Nibelungs. Numerous pious prelates, monks, and knights, adorned 
this period by their poetic talents. The watch-songs, which one 
knight would sing while another ventured into the chamber of his 
mistress, were, in some measure, peculiar to this period. The fol- 
lowing one will be read with pleasure :— 


“ Already gleams the eastern sky 
With gold and silver gay ; 
Rejoicing that the morn is nigh, 
‘ e — — the day; 
rise, ye knights, m x 
N we at your ladies an 
At break of day, 
In full array, 
We must away. Natit Ab PR 
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I heard the lay while yet ‘twas night, 
The watchman's call to start, 


His singing ended my delight, 


And ny glow! heart. 
My racy said, ‘ And is it light ? 
Alas! we now must part! 
At break of day, 
Tn full array, 
You must away.’ 


The rising sunbeam sparkled o'er 
Tears on my lady's face ; 
A hasty kiss she gave once more, 
And yet a soft embrace. 
Then reached my acton from the floor, 
The yay corte to lace. 
At break of day, 
In full array, 
You must away. 


A ring she put my finger round, 
A ruby set in gold, 
Then on my helm a ribband bound, 
And down the stairs I strolled, 
Below, upon the turfy ground, 
To mount my charger bold. 
At break of day, 
In full array, 
You must away. 


Now at the turret-window stood, 
Stately, my ay < bright, 
She gazed upon the marshalled crowd, 
And hail'd the glittering sight. 
‘To arms!’ with heroine-voice aloud, 
Waving her ‘kerchief white— 
At break of day, 
In full array, 
You must away. 


Amid the fight, each pennon white, 
Recalls to mind my love. 
In fields of blood, with swelling mood, 
I see her ‘kerchief move ; 
And by this ring, I'll bear or bring 
Unbroken truth or love. 
To arms! ‘tis day! 
In full array ! 
To arms! away!” 


A period intervened between the accession of the House of Austria 
and the Reformation, in which allegorical poetry chiefly prevailed. 
This was the period of the founding of universities and colleges. 
Brandt's ‘Ship of Fools,’ and the comic romance of ‘ Eulenspiegel,’ 
with numerous mysteries and moralities, called Fast-night Plays, 
formed the literature. One of the most>remarkable of the 
Fast-night Plays was the ‘ Canonization of oan ;’ a 
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bastard piety, those monstrous. produetions | ofthe, lestage,,. 
La Devocion dela Cruz, and similar pieces, which,,gom absurd), 
enough even now to admire. The story, as given »by,,aur author, 
from Bouterwek, his chief guide, is shortly. this:+-The devils, out, 
of enmity to religion, resolve to) tempt, Jutta, the; henoine,, to), 
profane the papacy, She yields to their suggestions, aggumes,man’s,. 
attire, and graduates in the University of Paris. ,She,goes to,Rome, 
and becomes a cardinal. and pope.. , This, strange event..amazes, 
heaven ; the Virgin interposes, and sends an angel. to the pope to 
ask which she will have—perdition, or penance and pardon? Her 
holiness chuses the latter. Death is sent for, her soul, but cum- 
plaisantly waits till her accouchement is over, and, then takes her to 
the infernal regions, where the devils’ torment :heriwith peals of 
laughter and mockery. Again the Virgin, moved by! the prayer of 
Jutta, interposes ; an angel is sent to deliver ‘her, and she ascends 
in glory into heaven. As specimens, the following lines will give 
some idea of the style of this piece. A devil ig scourging Jutta, 
and thus taunts her :-—- tnadee 9 


“There must be penalties for sin— 

Is this as bad as lying-in? 

Hysterics—what?! another faint ? 

Call somewhat louder on your saint— 

A sob, a shriek, @ groan, a prayer; 

That is the music of our air. 

There's some hell-drink—some spirits—swallow ! 
You'll better bear what is to follow. " 

I'll fetch some ointment while you're kneeling, 

That makes wounds smart the time they're healing.” 


Lucifer thus convenes the devils.—-It reminds us of Prospero’s 
more poetic invocation, and of Medea’s. vf 


** Whereso’er ye rove or dwell, 
Come home, ye loyal host of hell! J 
From earth and sea, from fire and air, no¥ee off? al 


Hither, ye devils, all repair ! ten od cia 
From hill and dale, from stream and lake, ne amg to 
From wood and wild, from bush and brake, <9! sd awed 
Atterid the summons of your lord, ez ¥Tiseg 
And hearken to his awful word!” is mew onaay 


This strange drama is said to have had a powerful effect“in Get“ 
many, and to have so strongly impressed the belief of there 
having been a Pope Joan, that when the Protestants_afterwards laid 
hold of the story, and began to turn it to account, it’ reyiiired no 
small learning and industry to prove its falsehood.’ “9 3 5 
~ We now come to the period of the Reformation, ‘and 40 the pre 
cious “ episode” already noticed, and which wé now pass rr He 
expressing our dislike of the terms in Lari ¢ Mr. Taylor;"w an ee 
himself a philosopher, but is not, speaks of thateyven i 
On Luther he has little praise to bestow; and’ ¢yen? the 
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rendered, by his satirical verses, the same aid to Wickliffe that Hans 
did ‘to . In our opinion, Chaucer is the poet whom the 
Nirnburg cordwainer is most apt to remind one of. There is, in 
him, the same freshness and trath of description of natural objects, 
the same light, easy flow of simple harmonious verse that distinguish 
the bard of Woodstock. We venture the following almost literal 
version of the opening lines of Hans Sacks’ ‘ Eulogy of the City of 
Niirnberg,’ as a specimen of a very singular writer :— 

A few days since in sauntering mood 

I rambled through the gay green wood, 

To look on the delights of May. 

The sun sent forth his hottest ray, 

From which I sheltered in the wood. 

Then saw I mahy a beast in proud, 

Both hart and hind and eke the roe, 

There in the green wood Spon & 

In joy immersed I rambled still 

And through the wild wood went on, till 

I reached a fair three-cornered mead, 

With clover and rich flowers bespread, 

On which the little brown bees flew, 

And the sweet juices thereout drew. 

I there a little fount beheld 

Which from the rock a streamlet welled 

Into a marble-basin square, 

The water made a whirling there. 

I laid me down, I rested me, 

And listed the birds’ me 

Whose voices rang the wild wood through ; 


The cooling breezes round me flew, 
The leaves began to rustle sweet. 

So I was, in my still retreat, 

Lulled into gentle soft repose ; 

An o’er-sweet dream then to me rose. 

In the seventeenth century, flourished Martin Opitz, of whom it 
is to be regretted that Mr. Taylor gives no specimens, The verses 
of Opitz are distinguished for polish, rather than for vigour of 
thought. It should have been observed, that, at this time, Italian 

poetry exerted considerable influence on German taste, and ele- 
was about to make a progress in German literature, when 

that blessed effect of: the Reformation, the thirty years’ war, broke 
out, and “‘ trod down under the hooves of a swinish multitude, the 
monuments of art, the institutions of learning, and the traditional 
habits of taste.” So says our author. We certainly concede that 
the war which he deplores had, in common with all wars, a very 
a tendency ; but we must be allowed to differ with him 
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that the crities have agreed to deny all originality to’ our great 
poet, and sooner than concede the possibility of his beimg able to 
invent, they will freely give him a knowledge of all languages; and 
of all works. Truly, should some coincidence be one: day or other 
perceived between some passage in Milton and in the Remayuna, 
we should not be surprised at seeing a theory got up, to show how 
Milton derived his streamlet from that huge tank. 

We now are fairly launched into the eighteenth century. We now 
may spread our canvass and sail merrily along, under the guidance 
of our good pilot, who has gotten into a sea with which he is fami- 
liar. Our little bickerings are ail at an end; and, for the short way 
we are still to keep together, we shall preserve an entire good 
humour. 

About the middle of the last century, the German language which 
had been horribly gallicised, latinised, and barbarised, began to be 
weeded and cultivated. Gottsched, at that time, published his cele- 
brated grammar. Sicily, it is said, was the birth-place of modern 
Italian poetry ; Switzerland saw the reviviscence of the Teutonic 
muse. Bodmer, Haller, and Gesner are the prime glories of the 
Swiss school, An interesting biography of Bodmer gives a pleasing 
illustration of what may be attained in the way of happiness, com- 
fort, and honour, by talents, united with industry and virtue; and it 
holds out a cheering prospect to such of us on whose heads time has 
begun to shed his snows, without the muse having yet visited our 
waking or our sleeping thoughts, that the mere circumstance of 
age will not disqualify us from acquiring the sacred name of poet ; 
for Bodmer had nearly arrived at his half-century ere the flame of in- 
spiration sprung up in him. It really almost makes one dizzy and 
breathless to think of all he did after he commenced poet. He 
translated the Paradise Lost; wrote an imitation of it, called 
Zilla; and another epic called Noah; translated the [liad and 
Odyssey, and Argonautics ; modernised Sir Percival, and other old 
romances ; wrote tales in verse, with other outpourings “too 
numerous to mention.” Good lives and specimens of Haller and 
Gesner follow, and close this section. Haller’s pleasing poem of 
Doris begins thus— 


The light of day is almost gone, 
The purple in the west that shins 
Is fading to a grayer hue; 
The moon uplifts her silver horns, 
The cool night strews her slumber-corns, 
And slakes the thirsty earth with dew. 


** Come, Doris, to these beeches come, 


Let us the quiet dimness roam, 
Where nothing stirs but you and I, sida 

Save when the west wind's gentle breath oe 

Is heard the wavering Ot gaye ui ales 
Which strive to beckon ly.” 60 laa a 


The Swiss or Zurich school was founded on Er 
Nearly coeval with it, arose the Saxon or Leipzig s 
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schvokh His wife also adorned it; but its chief ornaments were 
Gellert, the charming fabulist, Uz, and Weisse. 

Hamburg, which Mr. Taylor not unappropriately calls the Liver- 
pool of Germany, was the seat of another school, Hagedorn, Elias 
Schlegel, Ebert, and Kramer belonged to it; but their fame melis 
into air before that of Frederick Gottlieb Klopstock, undoubtedly 
one of the greatest of the literary heroes of Germany. This poet 
was born at the Abbey of Quedlinburg, where his father was land- 
steward of the domain. The father was of a serious, religious turn, 
and the son inherited his temperament ; but Klopstock also pos- 
sessed great elasticity of mind, joined with unusual activity of body. 
Patriotism and religion were the darling passions of his soul. Before 
his twenty-first year he had written fragments about Herman and 
Henry I., and the Messiah ; Dg pers of his future great works. While 
he was at the University of Leipzig the first three cantos of the 
Messiah were composed, and, at the earnest solicitation of his 
friends, published in a magazine edited by Kramer, at Bremen, 
in 1748, in the poet's twenty-fourth year. The subject, the manner, 
the measure were new, and calculated to surprise. The effects pro- 
duced were various. Some attempted to ridicule and parody, but 
they were speedily borne down by the host of admirers. It was 
quoted in the pulpit—it drew tears in the closet. Milton was styled 
the Homer, Klopstock the Virgil of Christianity. The specimen by 
which the public then judged was little more than a. third of the 
entire poem. ‘To a discerning eye it was doubtless an epitome of 
the beauties and the faults of the whole ; but, in the completed 
epic, the faults became more apparent. The merits and defects of 
the Messiah are well shown by Mr. Taylor. Its beauties are such 
as will secure it a permanent reputation ; but it is too long by one 
half, tedious beyond expression, and much too thoroughly German 
and mystic ever to be popular out of the author’s own country. It 
has, however, lately been very elegantly translated, with judicious 
curtailment, into English blank verse, by a lady—Miss Head ; and, 
as it may gratify our readers who are unacquainted with German, to 

re the original measure with that of our heroic verse, we 
shall give Mr. Taylor's hexameter and the lady’s blank verse version, 
of the simile which illustrates the approach of the tempter to 
Judas :-— 
So at the midnight hour draws nigh to the slumbering city, 
Pestilence. Couched on his broad-spread wings, lurks under the rampart 
Death, bale-brea As yet unalarmed, ‘the inhabitants wander : 
Close to his nightly the sage yet watches; and high friends, 
Over wine not unkallowed in gpa of odorous bowers, 


Talk of the soul and of eaean pe oa immortal duration. 
But too soon shall desis yf acing td 
Pouncing over ‘spread; in a iy 
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This is a very happy imitation of the measure and ‘march of the 
iH original: and though the form of verse may look strange and un- 
i couth, it will, we apprehend, on attentive consideration, be found 
not wanting in a certain kind of dignity. ‘The verses are to be read 


thus— 
So at the | midnight | hour draws | nigh to the | slumbering | city ; 


f with a strong accent on the first note of each bar, to speak musically. 
) Yet most readers will prefer the following: 


Thus in midnight's hour 
Fell Pestilence o'er sleeping cities steals ; 
He spreads his heavy wings, and on the walls 
Deposits death ; with poison’s force he breathes. 
Still peaceful lies the town ; the wakeful sage 
Still ponders by his lamp ; still social sit : 
Some virtuous friends, and o'er their temperate glass | | 
Of friendship’s joys, of man’s immortal hopes 7 
Calmly converse. Ah! soon shall frightfui death, 
In morning's dismal light, around them lie}; 
Then in that hour of woe, of dying shrieks, 
| The bride shall wring her hands in agony, 
| And weep her bridegroom. With despairing cry, — 

The mother, ‘reft of all her progeny, 

Fed Will curse her birth and theirs ; with haggard eyes, 
Pi) Hollow in death, the lonely grave-digger M 
| vias Will stagger ‘mid the carcases ; till high wiv 
oh From thunder clouds, with grave and thoughtful brow, 
he The angel of destruction downward soars, 
fel Looks wide around, and sees all silent lie 
In desert loneliness. 


For a good deal of judicious criticism on the Messiah, we must 
refer our readers to Mr. Taylor’s book, where he also will meet a 
pleasing account of Klopstock’s dramas and odes, in the latter of 
which he justly thinks the poet's best title to immortality founded. 
We cannot refrain from quoting the following one, as it offers, as Mr. 
Taylor has remarked, a striking contrast to the Ille et nefacto te 
posuit die of Horace, composed on a similar subject; and shows the 
vast superiority of Christian over Pagan ideas of a future state. 


TO RECOVERY, 


h “* Recovery, daughter of Creation, too, 
‘ Though not for immortality designed, 
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The Lord of life and death 
; | Sent thee from Heaven to me. oat 
| Had I not heard thy gentle tread approach 





yy Nor heard the whisper of thy wel ‘pe 

4 Death had with iron foot sath bd Se pixie dé 

3 My chilly forehead prest. a ik cl i ee 

‘Tis true, I then had wandered where the eatths °° 77" 8° 

Roll around suns ; had strayed along the'path °°) (10! 0! 
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Beyond the armed eye ; evo  yvistaipebp 
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That crowd the comet's disk ; 
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Hatt asked the novice questions, and obtained 
Such answers as a sage vouchsafes to youth; 
Had learned in hours far more 
Than ages here unfold ! 
But I had then not ended here below 
What, in the enterprising bloom of life, 
Fate with no hght behest 
Required me to begin. 
Recovery, daughter of Creation, too, 
Though not for immortality designed, 
The Lord of life and death 
Sent thee from Heaven to me.” 


These lines were written in the poet's thirtieth year, which will 
explain the last stanza but one. We would recommend a compari- 
son also of that stanza with Milton’s beautiful sonnet, “ When I 
consider how my light is spent.” 

Regretting that we have not space to insert that exquisite ode, 
‘The Lake of Zurich,’ we pass to our author’s last division, the 
Berlin School—composed of Gleim, the Anacreon; Ramler, the Ho- 
race of Germany ; Kleist, the amiable soldier-poet ; and Lessing, the 
overthrower of the French, and the chief founder of the real German 
drama. ‘The acute, philosophic Lessing is, as might be expected, a 
favourite; and our author devotes an entire section to him, conclud- 
ing with a really fine translation of his hero's chef-d’ceuvre, ‘ Nathan 
the Wise.’ In the way of extract, we have only room for this 
Anacreontic of Gleim :— 


Anacreon, my teacher, 
Sings but of love and wine: 
He crowns his brow with roses, 
And sings of love and wine; 
Anoints his beard with perfume, 
| And sings of love and wine ; 
bobauol -\ ‘He dallies in the garden, 
iy , And sings of love and wine ; Vi 
Seems in his cups a monarch, ell 
And sings of love and wine: 
He sports with wanton cupids, 
He laughs with jolly fellows, 
He chases care and sorrow, 
He scorns the mob of courtiers, 
Disdains to blazon heroes, 
And sings of love and wine. 
And shall his faithful pupil 
Of hate and water sing ? 

We trust the few specimens we have given, and the small portion 
of information we have conveyed respecting German literature, will 
convince our readers that Mr. Taylor’s yolume contains a great deal 
to inform, to please, and to interest. We regret. that it is not so 
absolutely perfect as we could have wished: but/it fills up, not in- 
adequately, a void in our literature; and) may ‘very justly claim a_ 
station in our libraries beside Mr. Roscoe's translation of ‘ Sismondi’s 
Literature of Southern Europe.’ © ak 
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OUR NATIONAL ARCHITECTURE. 


§ 2.—THE NEW CHURCHES. 


Tux “ Eighth Annual Report of his Majesty’s Commissioners for 
Building New Churches” has just ‘been printed, by order of the 
House of Commons. The information which it supplies is satisfac- 
tory, as far as it goes. In 1827 sixty-nine churches and chapels had 
been completed, providing accommodation for 107,200 persons, of 
which number of seats 59,655 were free, and appropriated to the 
use of the poor. Since the last Report fifteen churches and chapels 
have been completed, accommodating 20,333 persons; forty-six 
churches and chapels are in progress of erection ; plans of nineteen 
others have been approved ; and thirty-three plans are under consi- 
deration. The Commissioners have also proposed to make grants in 
aid of building thirty-one new churches and chapels. Altogether, 
since the opening of their commission, the Commissioners have 
determined on, and made provision for, the erection of two hundred 
and thirteen additional churches and chapels, 

In the schedule to this report we have a tabular notice of the 
style applied to the forty-six churches in progress of erection; but 
we have not one single remark, in any part of this document, as to 
the general principles by which the Commissioners have been guided 
in their determination upon plans. Their first duty has been, doubt- 
less, to provide the greatest extent of accommodation at the least 
amount of expense ; but, without compromising this great duty, they 
cannot have been insensible to the necessity of consulting a pure 
and high standard of taste, in the execution of a national work, in- 
volving an enormous expenditure, and thus affording a rare oppor- 
tunity of leaving to other generations some worthy monuments of 
the architectural ability of the age. It appears, from the report, 
that eighty-four churches and chapels have been built by the com- 
missioners, and that they have called for the issue of 1,130,300/. 
Exchequer Bills. The average expense of each church has, there- 
fore, been 15,835/. Of course the majority of churches have been 
erected upon a smaller scale; and, therefore, the difference upon 
these has enabled the commissioners to apply very large sums_ to 
those built in London and its immediate neighbourhood. With one 
or two exceptions, we must take upon us to assert, with regard to 
the metropolis, that never was money so injudiciously laid out—that 
mever was so contemptible a national effect, in point of taste, pro- 
duced at so large a cost—that never were general jprinciples of ex- 
cellence s0 entirely disregarded—and that never was patronage 80 
lavishly bestowed, to raise up trophies of feebleness and false taste, 


as that which has produced the classic conceptions of Mr, Smirke, 
Mr. Bedford, Mr. Inwood, and the other ‘ Aadghdepee > a4 


“ Grecian youths, of talents rare,” ’ 2 , 


the favoured architects of “ His Majesty’s Commissioners for Build- 
ing New Churches,” pie 
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The singular absence of all remarks from the Commissioners as 
to the principle which guided their selection, appears to us to 
warrant the assumption that they were guided by no principle at all, 
It was not so wher the churches of Queen Anne were erected. 
Wren made a judicious estimate of what would be best for him to 
accomplish, both for convenience and taste, with reference to the 
means at his disposal. He was not a paper architect, who dis- 
dained all consideration of the circumstances by which he was sur- 
rounded. He had to erect commodious churches in narrow and 
crowded situations. He did not waste his limited means upon petty 
details of ornament, but he gave to his buildings grand and imposing 
features, by introducing an almost unlimited variety of spires, each 
differing from the other, but all conceived with the most exquisite 
feeling of proportion. The churches of Wren and of his successors 
and imitators, possessing, as they do, many individual faults, are, 
upon the whole, the most striking ornaments of London. At nearly 
every point they present landmarks to the stranger, who has to 
learn his way through this wilderness of habitations. From the 
bridges the mind rests upon the prospect of these edifices with a 
satisfied delight ; and wherever the eye wanders, whether to dwell 
upon the graceful forms of the steeples, such as those of St. Mar- 
tin's, St. Bride’s, and Bow, which shoot up to the skies with pillar 
heaped upon pillar, each growing more light and aérial in the ascent 
—or to gaze with solemn reverence upon the lordly dome of the 
most beautiful of temples, the peculiar pride of the great city—still 
there is a feeling of tranquil pleasure, to know that, in this abiding- 
place of all fierce and tumultuous passions, of all eager desires for 
the gain and glory of the world, within these edifices, which point 
to heaven, there are places set apart for a brief forgetfulness of the 
crimes and miseries of life,—where peace is still to be found if 
rightly sought for,—where the “ money-changers’ have not yet 
intruded with the din of their idolatry. There is a sentiment in 
these lofty spires, which those who built them felt might be thus 
awakened. They are beautiful in themselves and in their asso- 
ciations ; and in the tranquillity of the early dawn, or the repose of 
the solemn twilight, they call the heart to devotion with a voice as 
powerful as if the Muezzin shouted from the minaret. 

We have had about a dozen new churches built in the crowded 
parts of the metropolis, particularly in the districts which have 
grown up into wealth and importance during the last half-century. 
The Commissioners had to chuse between two styles already existing 
—the Gothic, with its buttresses and pinnacles, its lofty towers and 
more lofty spires—and the Grecian or Roman, as applied to churches 
by Wren and his disciples, in which the steeple was the most promi- 
nent feature. Each of these styles would, to our minds, have been 
excellent in its way for the metropolitan churches—for we cannot 
divest ourselves of the feeling, that a very considerable height is 
the most imposing characteristic of ecclesiastical architecture.’ The 
Commissioners have adopted neither the Gothic style, which it ap- 
pears to us they ought to have done, nor that of the Classic, with 
the lofty steeple. The new churches of London have nearly all been 
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manufactured upon one recipe—a plain, oblong: body--atame: and 
formal portico—and a cupola, or low tower, perched:upon: the pedi- 
ment, Any combination of forms more insipid, tasteless, and inap- 
propriate, it would be impossible to conceive. ‘They: produce: no 
feeling of reverence—no satisfaction of ‘the. sense’ of: 'propriety. 
That which is from the antique is spoilt by its misappropriation; 
and that which is tacked on, for modern uses, is ugly in- itself; and 
more ugly from its ridiculous juxta-position. It willnot be difheult 
to select a few examples of these precious illustrations of the union 
of servile plagiarism and absurd invention. “y sHodotodonr 9d 

We will begin with the magnifico of the Board of Works+-th 
illustrious Mr. Smirke—the gentleman “ of the first: reputation, -and 
full of business, who always declines public competition;’—-tlie 
despiser of young architects, “‘ who have more-leisure and less:em- 
ployment.” He has built three churches for his Majesty's Commis- 
sioners. ‘They are each cast in the same pastrycook’s) mould 
(Gunter would make a dozen handsomer upon a day's) notidé)—a 
pedantic portico—a low and poverty-stricken round tower+~d paltry 
cupola—all put together without the least pretension to originality, 
or the slighest indication of the rare faculty of genius; satisfying 
no feeling of proportion; producing no impressions of) reverence ; 
unsuited to the climate, to the age, to the faith of which they pro- 
fess to be the temples—adapted just as well for a theatre ora dis- 
secting-school as for a Christian church—and swallowing up a large 
sum of money in their erection, to leave to our posterity the clearest 
indications that they were built at a period when Architecture was.a 
cold, formal, uninventive, barren, creeping, copying, pretending, 
money-getting jade—the degenerate and spurious offspring of that 
glorious Muse, before whose altars Ictinus, and Michael Angelo, 
and Wren once kindled the flame of a pure and lofty worship: Let 
any one look upon the very worst of the old churches of: London, 
and then upon the jaunty productions of Mr. Smirke: at' Hackney, 
Wandsworth, and Bryanston-square, and he will acknowledge that 
we are fallen upon a most tasteless time, when an architect,' wha)is 
too great for competition, is suffered thus to make one: miserable 
design serve, with scarcely an alteration, except inthe height) and 
ground plan, for the model of three distinet edifices, forveach ‘of 
which he is paid more than Sir Christopher received for ald: his 
churches. Assuredly, it would better to multiply .copies,of some 
work of acknowledged beauty, than to permit a living architect to 
exhibit the poverty of an art which thus, in his hands, appears “to 
have but one idea, and that a bad one,” sitige % 

Of, the same school as Mr. Smirke’s churches are. those:of Mr. 
Bedford. This gentleman, we believe, has studied the remiains/ of 
Grecian architecture in their native region ; but, assuredly, the-study 
has done little for the reputation either of Mr. Bedford or of our coun- 
try. These copyists of antiquity appear not to fill.their minds with the 
grace and proportion of their favourite models, tobe! worked up 
into new forms, exhibiting the same beauties under different combi- 
nations; but they content themselves. with-bringing home:the dimen- 
sions of @ pediment or a capital ; and then, with the lowest:exercise 
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bf thefaeulty of imitation; they build four tasteless ‘walls, im ‘the 
most vulgar and a style imaginable, and raise the bar- 
rack into a church, by sticking: a portico in the front, utterly out of 
harmouy with the restof the edifice. Mr. Bedford has built three 
otfour'churches' upon! this precious plan. 'To one of them he has 
givem'ajsteeple; and: anything more ugly, discordant, tame, and 
‘paltry,owas:never'set up ‘by the merest provincial mason that ever 
assertecba reputation for architecture upon the strength of Batty Lang- 
ley’s: Builder’s Companion. . But London is full of such trash ; from 
the monotonous poverty of the new church at Pimlico, to the tawdry 
prodigality ofthe heathen temple at Pancras: and'whether the patrons 
‘of such abortions be commissioners or churchwardens, they have each 
laboured in their vocation to procure the most humiliating exhibi- 
tion -of the degraded condition of an art which, compared with its 
former high and'palmy state in our own land, in the glorious monu- 
ments.:of- the monastic: ages, is as Mr. Morton to Shakspeare, or 
‘as-(Mr. (¢ Omnipresence’) Montgomery to Milton. 
‘And this consideration forcibly impresses upon us the remarkable 
fact:that, with a few exceptions, the style most appropriate to eccle- 
siastical-architecture, the Gothic, has been sedulously avoided in the 
churches of the metropolis. We are not so unreasonable as to expect, 
that with the limited funds placed at the disposal of a modern archi- 
tect, and with the necessity for consulting the usages of the reformed 
worship, he can produce many of the magnificent effects of the old 
eathedrals, . These were, in most cases, the work of the enthusiastic 
piety ofisuccessive generations ; and as one bishop followed another 
in the: endeavour to build up an acceptable monument to his faith, 
each ‘laboured to produce some worthy addition towards the comple- 
tion of a mighty whole, where nothing should be paltry, nothing 
discordant, nothing irreconcilable with the lofty feelings of devotion 
which. it ‘was the object of these noble works to excite. We must 
build for immediate use’; and we must therefore be content to sacri- 
fice splendour to convenience, and to make an approach to as much 
ideal beauty as. can be united with our limited means, both of time 
and of ‘money... Yet if-we cannot employ the elaborate ornaments 
‘of: our, cathedrals, we need not discard their beautiful proportions, 
‘theirsgrandeur of parts, their impressive solidity, their exquisite 
forms. 1 But Gothic ‘architecture with us has been studied in much 
the-same manner as the Grecian. We can copy parts, make a ‘fac- 
ogimile ‘of:anarch ora pinnacle, but we cannot get the’ idea ‘of a 
whole:into our minds 5 and thus we produce drivelling ‘imitations, 
instead of spirited re-modellings of the ancient principle!’ There 
are certainly some exceptions to this sweeping censure.’ The Gothic 
\ehurehvat Chelsea, with a few minute faults that it would be invi- 
(dioussto point out, is'a commanding and elegant building ;' and ‘its 
bold ‘and well:proportioned tower is a striking ornament, which pro- 
dudes/its,effect upon the popular mind, while’ the porti¢ves: ‘ahd 
\cupolas) of the Grecian school are passed by unheeded of ‘despiséd. 
‘At: Liverpool, Mr.:\Foster has built a Gothic ‘church, which’ shows 
‘that he anderstands the true principle of the style ;’and there are’ tio 


/weryx commendable: specimens - now’ erecting’ fat Manehestet! ‘At 
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Brighton, also, the new Gothic church is particularly beautiful. It 
must be matter of sincere regret, that London has nothing to show 
but the pseudo-Grecian abortions which the Commissioners have 
thought fit to encourage ; and that an opportunity has thus been lost 
of placing what may be properly called English ecclesiastical archi- 
tecture, in advantageous contrast with the ehurches of Wren. It 
appears to us, that to produce many of the most imposing effects of 
our cathedrals, it would not be necessary either to possess the mate- 
rials with which they were erected, nor to copy the elaborate orna- 
ments by which they are adorned. At a much less expense than has 
been bestowed upon such churches as that of St. Pancras, bold, 
simple, and therefore commanding edifices might have been erected, 
strikingly distinguished by their massive solidity and their harmo- 
nious proportions. The effect upon the mind of Gothic architecture 
is not produced by its minute ornaments, but by its grand outlines, 
No one has yet been bold enough to erect a Gothic church ina popu- 
lous parish, of large dimensions, but of small expense; where the 
arches, the buttresses, the pinnacles, the lofty towers, or the loftier 
spire, should have all the grandeur of proportion of the’ finest 
cathedrals, but in which all expensive carving should be rejected ; 
and where the material should be the cheapest, whether brick or 
stone, that the neighbourhood would afford. We should delight to 
see the experiment made under the direction of a man of genius ;— 
we have little apprehension for the result. | 

The Commissioners have thirty-three plans under consideration: 
Let us earnestly hope that im their future Reports they will | not 
entirely pass by the question of architectural taste and propriety ;— 
but that they will endeavour to establish some principles which 
may lead to happier results than their previous labours, especially with 
regard to the churches of the metropolis. We are glad to see that 
their original mania for the Grecian style is passing away ; and that, 
of forty-six churches now erecting, forty are Gothic. In their further 
adoption of Gothic plans, let them carefully reject all attempts at 
elaborate ornament, which must lead to ruinous expense, without 
at all adding to the beauty or solemnity of the edifice. In this 
of architectural pettiness and fritter, he that can rightly employ his 
art so as to produce the effects that must result from large masses, 
arranged in fine proportions, ought te be encouraged... We have 


had enough of the confectionary style to desire something of higher 
pretension. 
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FAMILY PORTRAITS. 
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No. TV.—THE PAGE. 


‘ PLace aux dames’—I said to Mr. St. John, the next time I went to 
him—* place aux dames’ you will certainly consider to be the maxim 
upon which I have founded my course of enquiries with regard to the 
gallery—for I am come to‘ask you concerning another female portrait, 
Perhaps the foreign and romantic air of that of Donna Olivia made 
me somewhat blind to those of only English beauty—for, assuredly, 
now my curiosity concerning her has been satiated, I have been able 
to gaze with strong interest and pleasure upon the picture of a lady of 
Charles the Second’s time, which hangs some way farther down the 
gallery, and which I much wonder did not more keenly attract my 
attention before.’ 

‘ The reason for that is clear,—answered Mr. St. John; ‘ you 
were desperately in love with that picture of the Lady Olivia, as the 
man in the novel loses his heart and almost his senses, by becoming 
devotedly enamoured of the portrait of—Nell Gwynn. But now, that 
you are beginning to cool, you are able to see that there are other beau- 
tiful women besides the one. But we have several beauties of Charles 
the Second’s date—which is it that you mean ?’ 

* [suppose that you will assert that I have changed my mistress 
totally, if { say that you ought not to have to ask such a question as 
that. You ought to know at once which would, which must, attract 
me beyond the others. I mean a three-parts length of a lady, in 
whose countenance there plays the liveliest brilliancy of expression— 
whose features, though not strictly regular, bespeak animation and wit 
—and, to those who see beyond the surface, strong feeling also.’ 

‘ Ah ?—j’y suis, I believe,’ said Mr. St. John, with a very peculiar 
smile—* to those who see beyond the surface, that picture has indeed 
the greatest peculiarity of interest ; but you will excuse me if I think 
that you do not come within that class.’ 

‘How? I exclaimed, somewhat nettled; ‘do I not see, not to 
speak of their fine formation and colour—do not [ see the soul which 
beams through the eyes ?—a soul of a brightness and elasticity beyond 
measure fascinating and enthralling, and yet (which is searcely on 
the surface) with capabilities of soft, as well as passionate, feeling far 
more deeply touching still? DoIdo not see the wit that plays in 
that smile ?—and yet would I not swear that those lips would be still 
more beautiful as a sigh passed overthem ? Do I not see— 

* I doubt not’—interrupted St. John, ‘ that you see all this—which 
in the main is perfectly true—and a great deal more also: for, though 
somewhat more than sufficiently conscious of your knowledge in such 
matters, I cannot deny that you possess it—vet still I assert that you 
see Only the surface of that picture, and that half the interest which 
belongs to it lies below. Butcome,’ he added, speaking in a franker 
tone—* I will not bandy words with you: let us adjourn to the gallery, 
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and I will be bound I shall be able to bring you to confess that what I 


have said is just.’ 

I was curious, I confess—for I saw he had a hidden meaning—so [ 
readily took his proffered arm, and we walked down the valley towards 
the house. ‘ I am delighted,’ said St. John, as we went— Iam 
delighted, as I have often told you, at having found you so’ strongly 
bitten (if I may be allowed the broken metaphor) with the hobby on 
which I have paced for so many years with so much enjoyment.» But 
although you have the keenness, in the pursuit, of a young sportsman, 
you must remember that I have the experience of an old’one,—and 
you must not think you are yet able to compete with me on my own 
ground, I doubt not that in the Tribune, or the Louvre, your acute- 
ness, to say nothing of your taste, would carry you far beyond me—but 
in the Portrait-Gallery at Arlescot, depend upon it you. are, as ¢om- 
pared with me, but a novice yet.—Said I not sooth, Sir Edward ?’— 
he added, as Sir Edward Meynell came up to. us on horseback, on his 
way from home. 

* Yes, truly,’ said Sir Edward, turning to me—‘ you will. find your- 
self no match for him—though I must do you the justice: to: say you 
are a most indefatigable student. But what has given rise to this con- 
troversy between my two genealogists?’ j 6 Juorl s 

‘Why, Sir Edward,’ rejoined St. John, ‘ our friend here will have it 
that he sees all the beauties of the picture of your great-great-great- 
aunt, Emmeline—(plague take it, as Jonathan Oldbuck says,' that 
there is no more direct way of speaking of a degree of relationship we 
must so often. want to express)—now I maintain, and am going to 
prove to him that he does not. I have your permission, I hope ? 

‘ Of course ;—you cannot think my family-pride—my reigning foible 
though it be—can be so sensitive as to object to that! You know, 
indeed, Arthur, that I think the story of poor Emmeline one of’ the 
most interesting of all the legends of the Meynells you have concocted 
as pendans to their pictures, You will see what he means,’ Sir Ed- 
ward added, turning to me; ‘ I will not forestall your surprise+E be- 
lieve, St, John, you will find old William, your ally, at home—but, if 
not, call some of the men to help you. Au revoir—and he cantered 
off. ee sugeld oat 

‘ The men to help him !—what upon earth can he mean ?”? thought 
I.. * Come let us get on’—I added aloud, to St. John, “for E am all 
impatience.’ , od? ,2eonbe 

Old William we did not find—and, at the moment, I was glad.of it, 
in despite of extreme regard for, and interest in, the worthy ancient so 
designated. He was a character, anda privileged one, and didnot Jet 
his privileges—especially that of talking—lie idle: He had beem born 
on the estate—had lived there all his life—and, having ;beem: océas' 
sionally employed by St. John to search out inscriptions, im) the!neigh- 
bouring village churehes, which bore any traces;of the Meynells, he 
fancied himself almost as profoundly versed in the genealogy iof “‘the' 
family” as Arthur himself, to whom, although he yielded-general ‘su«! 
premacy, he oecasionally ventured to suggest some little: bits of mintite 
informetion or ¢drrection in the! family annals! 92)):-5 sii 2enes! of wodw 
4 was not, however, in the humour for old William to-day,:and was 
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better pleased when, being told he had gone out with his rod, ‘St. John 
called one of the ordinary footmen, and we proceeded together to the 
allery, | 
ee Bring the steps to this picture,’ said St. John, pointing tothe steps 
which were kept in the gallery to facilitate the dusting of the highest 
parts of those which hung the highest. ‘Now unhook it carefully, 
and hold it at the top as you do so, or it may fall forward. Help me 
to hold it beneath,’ he added, turning to me—‘ So—lower it softly— 
very good—now lay it along upon its face.’ : 

We did so; and [I perceived that, instead of the canvas being, as is 
usual, apparent, a flat board extended all over the back of the picture, 
even with the outermost part of the frame. This seemed to divide in 
the middle, where there was a small lock. 

‘ You may go,’ said St. John to the servant, * we will send for you 
when we want you again. Old William,’ he added, when the footman 
was gone, ‘is the only servant privileged to know this piece of secret 
history. But I see you are burning with curiosity, so I will gratify it 
without longer delay.’. He stooped, and pulling a small key from his 
pocket, unlocked the case, and, flinging the doors back, one on each 
side, I. beheld, painted manifestly by the same hand as the picture in 
the front, a portrait of a boy, apparently under seventeen, beautiful as 
the day, but of a sadness of expression which pierced: the ‘heart ‘with 
pity, which was the keener for the admiration with which it was 
mingled. 

* You could not see thus far beneath the surface, I think you will 
admit,’ said St. John, smiling, after a pause; ‘ and yet, without’ so 
doing, you could not judge of the character of Emmeline Meynell ; for: 
if this fair boy did not operate, exactly, upon its formation, its’ full 
development wholly was caused by him. : 

L was, while St. John thus spoke, gazing intently upon ‘the. boy’s 
countenance. . There was something in it I could not thoroughly un+ 
derstand. It was a beautiful face, oval, and of a rich complexion, the 
cheek just touched, as has been beautifully said, with * le’ duvet de’ 
Vadoléscence,” and the hair in the full and luxuriant beauty whith the 
fashion of that time (the first’ few years of Charles the Second’s reigt) 
more than any other permitted. But in the eyes—full, finely shaped, 
and with’ that completion to the beauty of the eyes, long and ‘dark lashes 
—there was an expression which I could not define. It was not of’ mere: 
sadness, though it was very sad—it was not alone of a gentler, but more ’ 
permanent, melancholy—though melancholy seemed tobe'the fiervad- 
ing condition of his soul. ‘There was, mingled with these, a degree of 
that fire'which in generous youth bespeaks the consciousness of com- 
ing manhood—but there was also, and it was this: which put me at! 
fault, an-expression of eager, perhaps even almost querulous,: anxiety, 
which: I. knew not how'to account for, and which/I find [ cannot at- 
all’ deseribel’ © I have three ‘times changed the words: by which’ 
have endeavoured to paint this peculiarity of aspect, and I-feel that DT: 
have succeeded most miserably in rendering my description eleat' ir’ 
striking. |) Perhaps’ theoreader: will: better understand» what & méati,| 
when he learns the cause by which St, John: accounted for it to-mieol: 

ety do:not wonder/ /hé said,» when J) hadiexplainedtothita the aiffi- 
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culty I felt; ‘ Ido not wonder at your perplexity—-but three words 
will perfectly set it at rest. That boy was deaf and dumb.’ 

‘ Good heavens !’ I exclaimed; ‘ yes! I see it now—and, now that 
I know it was so, I am amazed [ did not discover it before. How 
pitiable !—so fine a creature !—such noble expression otherwise !— 
how keen!y his condition must have preyed upon his mind ! 

‘It did, indeed,’ said St. John; ‘ but not merely for itself. In 
early boyhood he was not merely happy, but gay and lively as a bird, 
the delight of every one, the——but hold, I must not forestall. my 
story. Here it is,’ he added, taking a manuscript from his pocket— 
‘go you and read it, while old William (whom I see. coming to know 
what we wanted him for) and I put the picture up again.’ 


THE STORY OF THE PAGE, 


Everard Delaval was the son of a distant relation of the Meynells, 
who was killed in the Civil War, while a lieutenant in the regiment 
whick Sir Richard, the reigning Meynell of that day, had raised for 
the king’s service. Delaval had always been a poor man, and his 
little property had been totally dissipated by the exigencies of the 
times. Accordingly, when he died, leaving a motherless child, that 
child was pennyless also. But he was not friendless; the promise 
which Sir Richard made to his dying kinsman, of taking care of his 
boy, was amply redeemed. 

It was at Naseby that Delaval fell. It was not. long, therefore, 
before the royal army ceased to exist, and its members were dispersed, 
some to their homes, and many to wander in exile. Sir Richard had 
been one of the warmest supporters of the royal cause ; he had: raised 
a regiment of cavalry at the very beginning of the war, and had fought 
at its head from Edgehill to Naseby. A more ardent partisan King 
Charles had not: but Sir Richard had other feelings also, and, like 
all his feelings, warm and strong to the last degree. He was married 
to a woman upon whom he doated, and his children were the beloved 
of his soul. Still he had not scrupled to leave them, and pursue the 
war throughout its course. But now that all was lost—that the war 
was at an end, and the king put to death, Sir Richard felt that further 
sacrifice would be of no avail. ‘ If,’ he argued, ‘ one could make any 
head against these hang-dog Puritans; if there were but a trumpet 
blown, or a standard raised in the king’s cause, Richard Meynell 
would be the first man to join it. But why should I make my. wife 
and children beggars, give up Arlescot, which has been in. our name 
for three hundred years, and in our blood, for aught I know, fora 
thousand, to some crop-eared, round-headed spawn of a butcher’s boy 
and an oyster-wench; why should I do this, to go creeping, and 
crawling, and starving about the courts of the Continent, like a gipsey- 
man and his brood among our green lanes and commons? .No; for 
the king’s cause I would sacrifice the estate, aye, and the son. who is 
to inherit it, before I slept—but it were mere fool's-play to do so when 
it could not avail him a jot.’ POUR miteerdar¥ endl 

The consequence of these reflections was, that. Sir Richard .com- 
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pounded with the parliamentary commissioners ; and, by suffering a 
heavy fine, was allowed to retain possession of his estate. Hither, 
therefore, he retired—and he immediately sent for Everard Delaval 
home. The boy was, at that time, about five years old, and already 
gave promise of possessing the beauty which his picture so strongly 
manifests. He became the plaything of the whole house: all admired 
and loved him on account of his beauty, his liveliness, and his amiable 
disposition—all pitied him on account of his infirmity. Sir Richard, 
especially, shewed him the greatest favour. He remembered his 
dying friend’s anxiety about this helpless child—and how his mind was 
soothed and relieved by his promise of protection. Sir Richard, how- 
ever, retained several of his military habits, and had many of the ideas of 
times obsolete already at his day, but many of the fashions of which he 
approved, and some of which he even adopted. The recent war, also, 
had tended to confirm him in his notions concerning how the young 
gentry should be reared. The breaking out of hostilities had found 
the immense majority, even of those of gentie blood, unused altogether 
to arms, and totally untrained to their exercise. Accordingly, he was 
determined to rear his sons differently, as well as the little orphan who 
had conte under his care. Thus, although, probably, the office had 
been discontinued in families of his condition since the days of 
Elizabeth, he constituted little Everard his Page; and partly from Sir 
Richard always thus designating him seriously—and partly from his 
children repeating it, half in jest and half in wonder at the novelty, he 
came to be universally called and known by the title of “‘ the Page,” — 
to the almost total supercession of his name. 

Sir Richard was unable, in consequence of the close vigilance of 
the powers that were, to carry his training to the extent he wished: 
but, as far as all the military parts of horsemanship went, it was, of 
course, impossible to restrain him—and, under. cover of childish sports, 
much of the military exercise of the day was also communicated to the 
boys. In all these the Page was rapidly proficient. His ardour, his 
vivacity, his playfulness were all equally conspicuous. His intel- 
ligence, in despite of his awful privation of the ordinary means. of 
exchanging thought, was extreme; and his ingenuity in devising 
means to convey his own ideas fully equalled his aptitude in compre- 
hending those of others. 

\ Thus matters went on till the Page was about fourteen years old, 
when a circumstance occurred from which the fate of his future life 
‘was fixed. This was the return to Arleseot of Sir Richard’s daughter 
Emmeline. This young lady had been wholly bred up by an aunt, 
‘whose god-daughter she was, and who, having no children herself, had 
implored her brother to spare her this one of his many. . To this he 
had consented ; and, in consequence, Emmeline had resided with this 
lady from her very in till now, when, at the age of seventeen, she 
‘was restored, by her aunt's death, to her father’s roof. 

’ Emmeline Meynell was, at this time, probably one of the most 
fascinating beings that it was possible to behold. She was not. what is 
‘termed veguiesly handsome; but she was far, far more attractive, than 
many persons who strictly, perhaps, had greater claims to the: posses- 
‘sion of mere beauty. She was of a figure rather shart than otherwise 
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in stature, and ofa grace of formation which, always beautiful, was 
doubly so in motion—in which her playful, buoyant, bounding dispo- 
sition caused it almost constantly to be. ‘The same lively and ardent 
temperament gave a vivid play and wonderful variety to her counte- 
nance, which it was but too delightful to gaze on. Now, while the 
words of wit sprang from her lips, its spirit would flash in her eyes— 
and her whole face would become irradiated with the expression of a 
brilliant mind: now it would change from this to that livelier, though 
less keen, aspect, which joyous yet graceful playfulness lends so 
delightfully to a young girl’s features ;—and now, again, the look of 
stern, almost fierce, scorn, which the mention of any thing that was 
base called forth, would prove that the same countenance, so bright, 
and so sweet, could speak the higher passions as strongly ; while the 
softness and sadness which would pervade it when she was touched, 
showed that she possessed also in perfection those gentler and more 
endearing qualities which are, pre-eminently, the attributes of woman. 

When she first arrived at her father’s house, her spirits were still 
chilled, and her manners checked, by the recent loss of her who had 
stood to her in the place of a mother. But the extreme kindness of 
all—parents, sisters, brothers—soon dissipated her sadness ; for it. is 
one of the most provident laws of Nature, that whatever may be the 
love borne by the child towards the parents, the bitterness of grief for 
their loss must ere very long pass away. Without this, indeed, the 
world would be one scene of mourning: but the fond and grateful 
remembrance—the recollections of early kindness, and of continued 
affection—the regretful sigh which springs to the lip when it pro- 
nounces the loved name—+these feelings, it is to be hoped, never pass 
from the heart in which Feeling dwells. 

Everard had, in spite of his half nickname of the Page, been in 
truth bred among the young Meynells completely as a brother—and 
a brother’s feelings he had always experienced towards them all. But 
this brilliant apparition, which now, of a sudden, irradiated the whole 
scene at Arlescot, was viewed by him very differently. At first he 
rather feared her. Naturally shrinking, in consequence of his infirmity, 
from strangers, who, of course, comprehended him with difficulty,— 
he now found a stranger—and such a stranger !—established in the 
very centre of the domestic circle in which he lived, and, very natu- 
rally, attracting an exceeding share of their notice and attention. Next, 
he began to admire her extremely, while the fear, in great measure, 
continued—* How animated—how brilliant—how expressive!’ thought 
he, one evening, as she was detailing in the most vivid manner some 
of the things she had seen abroad with her aunt, to her brothers and 
sisters who surrounded her, anxiously catching every word she uttered 
—‘ and how delightedly they are all listening to her !—I wonder what 
it is she speaks of !—Alas! J cannot listen to her!’—and: one of the 
pangs which, as he grew older, his situation was beginning to cause 
him, shot across his mind, and that more painfully than usual. ‘ But 
I can look at her—and her very countenance speaks !—What’s that? 
—what’s that?’ he (alas! I cannot say said—but) conveyed to one 
of the sisters who stood by, asa sort of expression of horror seemed 


to pervade the countenances of all, as though (as he thought). palely 
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reflected from the breathing emotion which was conspicuous in Emme- 
line’s. The girl explained to him that her sister was speaking of the 
falls of Schaffhausen, which she had seen when on the Continent— 
and over which she had beheld a boat drawn by the violence of the 
current. ‘ My sister was describing to us the one scream, which the 
poor man gave, at the moment all was lost—and that was what made 
us shudder—I never heard any thing so horrible !’—‘ Alas! I cannot 
hear!’ thought poor Everard, as he turned away—and never had his 
heart been so full at the reflection. 

It was explained to Emmeline what questions Everard had been 
asking—and she, who pitied “the Page” very much, went and fetched 
some drawings of Switzerland—and shewed him the spot where the 
accident she had been describing had occurred. Everard wished to 
ask her some further questions concerning it: but she did not under- 
stand his sigus, and she could not, for the same reason, convey to him 
what she wished to say. After some fruitless attempts—she made a 
gesture that it was all in vain—and went, at the request of one of her 
brothers, to play to them on the spinnet. ‘ It is, indeed, in vain,’ 
thought Everard, as his eyes followed her glancing figure down the 
room, ‘ I cannot interchange one thought with her! and he bit his 
under lip convulsively, to check the tears which he felt springing to 
his eyes, ‘ And there,’ he continued, ‘ she is delighting them all with 
delicious music—and I know not even what it means.’ 

From this evening, the Page’s thoughts became almost constantly 
fixed upon Emmeline. She had become, indeed, so completely the 
pervading spirit at Arlescot Hall, that it was no wonder if, as he 
almost began to think, he was fated to meet her at every turn; to say 
nothing of the fact, which he did not yeé know—that at every turn he 
sought her. Still they were not much together. His first difficulties 
in making himself understood by her had so chilled him that he 
avoided all occasions of conversing with her (I believe that is a word 
I may use) almost as much as he sought those of seeing her. To 
gaze upon her—to catch the expression of her smile, and watch the 
shifting glance of her eye—to look for her light form bounding along 
with the most graceful and elastic step—and to receive the nod, the 
smile, the kind wave of the hand, as she chanced to pass him; -it was 
upon such things—I was going to write such érifling things, but, as 
~ regarded him, they were anything but ¢éhat—it was upon such things 
as these that the soul of Everard. fed for months; and he did not 
yet know that he was imbibing poison. | 

He was, indeed, so singte-hearted in these matters that she was the 
first to have a vague suspicion of the truth. As the summer advanced, 
Emmeline began to ride on horseback with her father and brothers, 
and the Page. It was this last who raised her upon her horse, and 
who assisted her in alighting from it. She had ridden a very few 
times when she perceived that a circumstance, which had at first 
struck her as casual, continued and even increased. Everard’s hand, 
with which he grasped her’s, as he placed the other beneath her foot 
to lift her to her saddle, trembled in a manner which could not but 
attract her attention: the attention once attracted could not but per- 
— — undoubiediy she —— of its extent, a certain por. 
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tion of the truth. For, in Everard, whose thoughts, being debarred | 
their natural vent, lived in his face, it was impossible that feelings such 
as those which now were dawning within him, should not be distinctly 
visible to those who sought them. Emmeline looked in his face to 
gather knowledge—and what she saw there caused her eyes to be 
averted speedily. 

‘Is it possible ?—a boy, a mere boy—but fifteen last week. Tut! 
—the thought is too ridiculous—I am allowing my good opinion of 
my sweet self torun me into this absurdity. And the poor boy never has, 
three times in his life, exchanged thoughts with me! we scarcely un- 
derstand each other in the least, and yet I am fancying this nonsense.’ 
—She looked again more boldly—‘ Pray Heaven it may not be so, 
after all!’—was the result of that second glance. 

These constant rides brought Emmeline and the Page into more 
f equent and closer contact. She gradually acquired the power pos- 
sessed by her brothers and sisters of conversing with him with con- 
siderable facility—and she was surprised at finding, under all his dis- 
advantages, the degree to which his mind was cultivated. Indeed, the 
very fact of his infirmity debarring him from general and easy inter- 
course, had thrown him, in a great degree, upon books as a resource, 
and he had profited by them to the utmost; and this Emmeline, who 
had been far more educated than her sisters, had herself sufficient 
knowledge to appreciate. 

The effect of such intercourse upon the unhappy boy was first to 
dissipate the degree of dread which still remained when he approached 
her—and next, to condense, to strengthen, and to render fervent the 
admiration he had always felt for her, till he could no longer mistake 
the name it more properly deserved to bear. But yet, according to 
one axiom on the subject of love, it did not deserve the name—for, if 
love cannot exist without hope, then this was not love. Hope there 
was none: he loved, indeed, as the Indian worships the sun, without 
the remotest idea of participation. This gave him a startling frankness 
of manner towards the object of his passion which could ‘not have 
existed under any other circumstances—and which first bewildered and 
afterwards still amazed Emmeline herself. But what her ideas and 
feelings on the subject at this period were, will be best explained by a 
letter which she addressed to a friend, some three years older ‘than 
herself, with whom, at her aunt’s, she had been in habits of the closest 
intimacy. ‘This lady had written to her a long and glowing account 
of the ceremonies and sights attending the Restoration, which had just 
taken place—and it was in answer to this that Emmeline now wrote. 
After commenting upon some of the accounts given by her friend, she 
proceeded thus:— 

“ You tell me that l ought to be with you in London, were it only for 
the swarm of gay gallants the King has brought with him from abroad, 
some of whom would not fail to become the votaries of mes beaux yeu. 
Alas! dear Mary, this expression made me think of one, most dif- 
ferent, indeed, from these gay gallants, who is, here, exactly that vo- 
tary of which you speak—for suitor, in any degree, he isnot. It is 
altogether the strangest thing in the world—sometimes I am inclined 
most exceedingly to laugh at it—at others, it very nearly makes me 
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ery—and, at all, now that I really believe it seriously to be the case, 
it perplexes me beyond measure. Know, then, that my father has 
bred up in his house a distant kinsman, whose father was killed by his 
side at Naseby—who is deaf and dumb. This boy, ‘for he is no 
more, is at present somewhat under sixteen—and bears the sobriquet 
of the Page, which my father somewhat fantastically invested him with 
in his childhood. But you must not, from this title, take your idea 
of Everard Delaval (such is his name) from the gay court-pages ‘whom 
the King has brought with him from abrcad ;’ he—though, I must 
say it, he is handsome enough ‘to shine amongst them, be ‘they what 
they may—has none of the gaillardise ofsuch gentry. 1 am told that ‘he 
was wont, notwithstanding his fearful infirmity, to be gay and playful 
enough—and truly I remember me that, when [ first came hither, he 
seemed to be so towards‘all but me, whom he rather shunned than 
otherwise. If so, it'probably is the effect of the beaux ‘yeux you say 
are so powerful that has a wrought a change—for now, undoubtedly, 
he is as melancholy ‘as any description of a lover in all Shakspeare. 
Poor ‘fellow !—it is cruel to speak thus lightly of him and his passion— 
for I believe it is sad earnest with him, after all ! 

“You, who never saw him, will, I doubt not, laugh much at my 
speaking seriously, even for a moment, of a lover of sixteen, who can- 
not even speak'to me. But I do not, mark me, speak in the least se- 
riously of it, as regards myself—but merely from its effects upon the 
unhappy boy, which I-cannot but see daily—and that, I'believe, even 
more ‘plainly than ‘he does himself. He speaks to me so plainly of 
some instances of these effects, without in the least alluding to their 
cause, that I know not whether to laugh, to blush, or to be angry. 
I will tell you one or two of them, as he told them'to me—and you 
will judge how curiously I am placed with regard to him. The ex- 
traordinary simplicity, both of the facts and of his mode of telling 
them, may appear to you childish, but to me they are the most puzzling 
part.of the whole. The other day, I was out riding with him and my 
brother Frederick, when having gone farther than we intended, we 
thought we should be late for dinner. When we were going to push for- 
ward, I signified to Everard, who, as usual, was at my side, that we 
were about to do so, and our reason—when Frederick said to me— 
‘Oh! he will not hurry fhe more for that—of late Everard never eats 
any diuner at all.’ I turned to question him about ‘this—whether it 
were true, and'why it was so. At the instant my brother cantered for- 
ward to open a gate, and the Page, speaking as he does by his 
fingers, said these words, for I remember them distinctly—I had 
asked him why he did not eat—his answer was—‘ You are at table; 
if I ate, I must bend my eyes upon my plate, and then I could not 
look on you.’ For the nonce, at this I did blush ; the way he looked 
on me at the moment ‘was enough to make one of your court 
countesses blush ; and all the time he seemed as quiet and uncon- 
cerned as if his answer had ‘been the most indifferent thing in the 
world. I was glad, I confess, that we came to the gate almost in- 
stantly, and all three cantered on together. 

*“* Another thing was still more curious. We girls had been at a 
ball, given ‘by ow about ten miles off, and it ‘was 
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between three and four in the morning when we came home. Over 
the great staircase, up which we go to our rooms, there is a gallery, 
which commands a view of the first landing, and which leads to 
where the young men sleep. We were rather surprised to perceive a 
light there at so late an hour, but it vanished before we could discover 
who carried it. My father, who is a strict disciplinarian, heard of 
this light, and without asking any questions concerning it, took effec- 
tual measures that, for the future, after the young men retired to 
rest, no lamp should be left in their chambers. Some little time 
afterwards, indeed not many days ago, we were again out ata late 
party—for fétes are rife now even in the country, in honour of the 
happy Restoration. This time we saw nothing: but the next morning 
Everard said, (it is not the right word, but I must use it,) Everard 
said to me—‘ Ah! they have taken away my light—but they forget 
that you bear one up the stairs, and I can see you by that.” I quite 
started at this; but, on looking at him, there was his counte- 
nance (and it is a very expressive one) sad, and fixed as usual, ‘save 
that, perhaps, there was a keener flash in the eye, and a deeper glow 
upon the cheek. But he did not, in the very least, seem to be aware 
that he had made a declaration of love. 

‘* And thus we go on—I cannot but see that ‘ mes beaux yeux’ 
have here, indeed, obtained a votary—-and one whose homage per- 
plexes me greatly. If 1 were to descend from my shrine, and hold 
parley with him on the subject, it might bring to ripeness ideas which 
may, otherwise, never pass their bud; and if I do not, I have con- 
stantly before me a worshipper who, as it is said of the new sect of 
people they call Quakers, has no form of worship save silence. 
Prithee, tell me what you think of all this.” 


The following is the answer of Emmeline’s friend: probably, the 
difference of the three or four years in age, of which I have spoken, 
accounts for her superior sharp-sightedness. I must confess 1 think 
the letter bespeaks real knowledge of the esteemed science of which 
she treats :-— 

“ Tell you what I think it ?—Aye, truly will I; and I regret my 
having been with the court at Tunbridge has kept your letter so long 
from coming to hand. For I think a great deal more of “ all this’ 
than, from the manner of your letter, you expected, I will not say 
you intended, I should. You are somewhat like your dumb friend, 
you write to me what it is quite impossible to mistake, and yet are 
not ‘in the least aware that you have made a declaration of love.’ I 
do not mean that you love as he does; or, indeed, that the passion 
has yet got firmly hold upon your heart at all. If I thought so, I 
might, and would, spare myself the trouble of speaking on the sub- 
ject, altogether; for my remonstrances would have about the same 
effet as Canute’s.commands had upon the waves: and that I know 
full well. But you are just on the slope of the descent, and, perhaps, 
a good hearty pull may place you back again upon even ground, yet. ° 

“Now mark me. If your affections were already given to any 
one else, or if, (though of this last I am not quiteso sure,) in) ad- 
dition to his infirmity, your page possessed a fair degree of deformity 
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also,—in either of these cases I should have no fear for you. But 
it is not so: you have never loved—and your heart, giddy and incons¢- 
quente as your poor aunt used to call you, is as capable, my dear, of feel- 
ing the passion as that of any one I have ever known. Indeed, to tell you 
the full truth, I have for some time past been conceiving a considerable 
contempt for the cavaliers of shire, from not hearing any whis- 
pers of this kind, either from you or about you. With regard to my 
second ‘if,’ I am convinced that ‘the Page’ is cruelly handsome ; and 
that, if his tongue cannot speak, his eyes make up for it. It is clear 
to me, also, that his passions, were it only from their concentration, 
are of the strongest kind: your little anecdotes, which appear to me 
the very reverse of ‘ childish,’ prove sufficiently how much they are 
condensed and profound. I understand you also to say that he has 
talents and cultivation little common. Now, in despite of his being 
only sixteen while you are three years older—in despite of his melan- 
choly infirmity—in despite of his moderate position in life,—I am con- 
vinced that it is impossible for you constantly to behold an unbounded _ 
and overwhelming passion for you devouring the very vitals of such a 
person as this, without your becoming most sensibly touched by it. 
And, by degrees, from the uninterrupted contemplation of all that he 
uninterruptedly feels, your pity will warm into that love to which it is 
so near akin. Of all this I am, from some little experience, intimately 
convinced ; and, therefore, I very seriously wish that you would come 
and pass some time with me. All that you will see here will speedily 
drive from your head any childish ideas you may have imbibed at Ar- 
lescot; and really your absence, before worse comes of it, is the most 
charitable thing for the poor lad himself. Before you have been 
absent many weeks, he will eat his dinner, and go to his bed regu- 
larly enough, take my word for it.” 





Those were days long before Mr. Palmer’s invention: mail-coaches 
did not whirl along at the rate of eleven miles and a half an hour, to 
convey the ‘ epistolary correspondence,’ whether of minister or mer- 
chant—of 

Some banish’d lover, or some captive maid. 


Indeed, such letters as those [ have copied above, were ordinarily 
sent by private hand, or by some trustworthy carrier, equally slow and 
uncertain; accordingly, what from their delays, and what from some 
others of the nature indicated in Lady Faulkner’s letter, the said 
letter did not reach Emmeline till upwards of two months after hers 
was written. Starting from the point at which the reader must (as 
well as Lady Faulkner) have perceived her to be at that period, two 
months will do an infinity. Accordingly, when Emmeline read her, 
friend’s answer, she blushed, then wept, to find how truly her fore- 
bodings had been accomplished. Yes, she wept; for, though her 
feelings were now fondly, and, perhaps, warmly, interested to-. 
wards Everard, she still felt not anxiety only, but in some de- 
gree shame also, for the position in which she stood. In the 
first place, he was a boy, much younger than herself; occasionally. 
she felt this unpleasantly: moreover, he was far beneath ber. in, 
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station, and a daughter of the Meynells could not be supposed to be 
auite indifferent to this; and, lastly, she looked backed to.the time 
when she had laughed to herself at the idea of the possibility of such 
an attachment, and this sometimes gave her a twinge of shame at her 
having so speedily falsified her predictions. But, on the other hand, 
there was, first and foremost, what had undoubtedly given rise to the 
feeling on her part, the spectacle of the deep, strong, intense, all- 
engrossing passion, which he felt for her. ‘This, beyond question, had 
been the cause of her affection, and it now continued to feed. it, 
Then, there was sympathy for his terrible misfortune, borne so nobly 
till his love for her had made him feel its full misery ; there was admi- 
ration of his person, talents, and acquirements ; there were, at once, 
respect and fondness for his excellent heart. ‘Yes!’ she exclaimed, as 
she sat, thinking, with Lady Faulkner's letter open in her hand; 
‘Yes! Mary. is quite right—-L do love him, there is no denying it, 
even to myself. Love him !—yes—and he knows it now—and, oh 
God !—the joy, the ecstacy, the confession gave him!—If Mary had 
seen him at that moment, she would have forgiven me all—she would 
have felt that no human heart could resist such affection as that.’ And 
she pondered with deep pleasure upon the picture her memory had 
placed before her. ‘ And yet,’ she continued after a, pause, ‘ what is 
all this to lead to? my father would never listen for a moment to such 
a marriage—and besides, he is so young—it is impossible !’—And she 
sank into one of those reveries of perplexity. and pain under which she 
now suffered so often. 

And what did Ae feel—the boy, who had thus forestalled, as it were, 
the course of time, and called forth the first affections of a woman 
like this? ‘The strong intensity of his joy was almost too keen—I 
had nearly said too severe—for it not to be long before it subsided 
into happiness. ‘ She loves me—She /—she loves me, the poor boy 
who cannot speak to her-—who cannot hear her dear voice ;—but he 
adores her, and she knows it—she feels for me—she loves me !’—And 
the constant repetition of the fact scarcely sufficed to feed the burning 
consciousness that soindeed it was. And oh! how his heart would swell, 
as he thought of the thousand feelings which he longed to pour forth 
to her, and could not—when he felt the check which stopped the pas- 
sionate words which sprang in myriads from his heart, and chilled 
and thinned them by the circuitous modes of communication to which 
he was obliged to have recourse. ‘ But still she loves me’—that was 
the comfort with which he always re-assured his soul—he felt that, 
in despite of all else, hat made him worthy of envy, 

Time passed on, and carried with it very little sensible alteration 
in the condition and feelings of our lovers. They felt the impossi- 
bility of yet, for a considerable time, taking any steps to. bring about 
their union; and they, at present, contented’ themselves with letting 
matters take their course, only being especially careful that’ no sus- 
picion of their attachment should arise. Att length extraneous causes 
brought about their separation foratime. Sir Richard’s eldest son 
was sent to. travel, and it was determined that Everard should ac- 
company him, The pain of parting was extreme—but the necessity 
of the parting was obvious and inevitable—and each trusted the other 
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so fully that the regret was, in some degree, diminished by the cer- 
tainty they both felt of their affection continuing unimpaired by ab- 
sence. It was whilst the family of Sir Richard was in town, making 
preparations for the heir’s departure, that the picture ‘was painted 
which now hangs in the gallery at Arlescot. The Family Portraits 
were already very numerous there, and old Sir Richard was by no 
means the man to cause any hiatus in the line by his default. He, 
therefore, took this-occasion to have the portrait taken of his daughter 
Emmeline, of whose appearance he was peculiarly both proud and 
fond, and who was calculated so eminently to make a delightful pic- 
ture. On her visits to the painter, she was accompanied by Everard, 
and the fidelity and merit of the execution of her own portrait did 
but add to the desire she felt that his should be taken also. It was 
impossible that this should be done, avowedly, and yet she could not 
bear to resign the idea. Accordingly she procured (by dint of largess) 
the painter to execute the striking painting of Everard Delaval, which 
is still concealed within the frame of hers, in the manner contrived by 
herself. The back of the picture was covered with cloth, so that the 
doors were not visible—and, as she expressed it, the picture was to 
remain thus hidden “ until, dearest Everard, the day shall come when 
we avow our affection in the face of the whole world, and [ may 
proudly place my husband’s: portrait by the side of mine.” The 
reasons why these portraits were never so placed will appear 
presently. 

Two years had elapsed, and Everard still remained abroad. In all 
he saw—amid all the new ideas which the scenes he beheld crowded 
upon his mind, the first, the last object to which every. thing, in some 
shape or other, was referred—the standard by which the value of 
every thing was measured—was Emmeline Meynell. What she 
would think of such a picture—how their hearts would draw closer to 
each other under the influence of such a noble prospect—how in- 
finitely more he should enjoy any contemplation that delighted him, 
if she were there to share and reflect back his thoughts and feelings, 
—such was the manner in which the novelties, beauties, and wonders, 
whether of Art or Nature, throughout his travels, affected the mind of 
Everard: ‘They were not able to have much communication—a kind, 
yet open message from her ina letter to her brother—some indirect 
allusion which he knew well Emmeline alone would really understand, 
in his letters to Sir Richard,—such was the limited extent to which 
their correspondence was confined. Yet no shadow of doubt ever 
crossed Everard’s imagination—he felt, however, how little absence 
altered him, or rather how totally it left his affections the same—and 
he judged by himself of Emmeline. He painted her, in his mind, as 
frequenting their favourite haunts at Arlescot, and recalling all that 
they had felt as they had been in them together. He knew that thus 
he should have felt, and he fancied her feelings as his own. 

And so, in fact, they were. She did love him fondly, ardently—and 
if she saw more clearly than he the difficulties which lay in their path, 
this served only to add to her anxiety, and to. cause her pain—not to 
diminish her love. His admiration of her was, doubtless, of an un- 
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bounded nature, which she could not fully reciprocate—but the deep 
and fond pity which his misfortune caused, probably drew her heart 
towards him with more real ¢enderness than she would) have felt-in 
any other event. The unceasing intercourse, also, in which they had 
lived so long, caused a blank and dismal void upon his departure. 
Her voice no longer trilled so lightly—her smile was less’ bright and 
less frequent—and she lost, in great measure, that habit of springing 
forward with the elastic bound of a deer, which had been with her a 
peculiar characteristic. In all she did, in all she thought, she felt-that 
her heart was far away with Everard Delaval. 

Such being the case, my readers will doubtless be ‘surprised when 
they learn that on Midsummer-day, two years after his departure, 
the old hall at Arlescot was prepared for high festival, and that the 
festival was the marriage of the Lady Emmeline with the eldest son 
of the Lord De Vere, the richest and most powerful man of that 
county in which Arlescot stood. It was to take place in the chapel 
at noon. And was she then fickle?—Had she forgotten the first 
affections of her youth, and all that they had caused her to feel, and, 
above all, all that he, towards whom they were directed, had felt >— 
Far from it. She still looked back with bitter, bitter regret to all 
the hopes of past years—she shed heart-scalding tears over their utter 
extinction. What then caused her to act thus?—Simply, the con- 
stant, ceaseless entreaties of her father, and all who surrounded her— 
and a want of boldness and firmness to avow aloud that she loved 
another, and who that other was. These motives may appear too 
feeble to operate such an effect :—alas! I am certain that many and 
many who read these pages will draw a long sigh as they repeat to 
themselves their knowledge of how true they are! The history of 
this poor girl's heart during the eighteen months that she had under- 
gone the persecution—for though arising from the kindest motives, 
such in truth it was—which had led to the present issue, is, lam con- 
fident, what many a lady of our own time, who seems prosperous and 
happy in the eyes of the world, would recognize as her own. Her 
lover far, far away—no one near from whom she could seek consola- 
tion, advice, or support—her own family, above all, the very last to 
whom such a confidence could be made—the consciousness, perhaps, 
~——that her affections were bestowed in a manner the world would con- 
demn—these feelings within, and without, the constant urging, some- 
times almost violent, but for the most part excessive only in fondness, 
of her father—the persuasions, kindly meant and kindly made, of her 
sisters—and, above all, the ceaseless remonstrances of her friend, her 
half-confidence in whom had given such power over her—and she 
never spoke, nor would hear Emmeline speak, openly on the subject, 
but was ever giving dark hints, and, at the most painful moments, 
causing her to tremble for her secret,—subject to a situation such as 
this, is it to be wondered at if the fortitude of the unhappy girl sank 
under it at last, and that, with despair and agony in her soul, she con- 
sented to become the bride of Lord de Vere’s son ? 

The hour was come: the old chapel was garlanded with flowers, 
and all the peasant-girls of the country around scattered roses for the 
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bride to walk upon as she approached the altar. Emmeline Meynell 
was a very different being at this moment from what she was when I 
first introduced her to my readers. Her countenance was still most 
expressive—but its expression was that of calm, subdued agony. The 
aspect of springing wit and irrepressible buoyancy of temperament 
was extinct—utterly.. A sunken cheek, and an eye of which the 
glassy absence of active expression spoke perhaps more than all else 
the sense of suffering—such were now the characteristics of that face 
whose brillianey and beautiful life and motion had been so irresistibly 
enchanting. The contrast of a rich and vivid spirit of this description, 
with the despairing prostration into which they are so apt to fall 
under misfortune, is one of the most awfully painful pictures of human 
misery that it is possible to contemplate. 

The bridal party approached the altar. Sir Richard, habited with due 
splendour, seemed the gayest of the group ; for the sisters of the bride 
could not be blind to the fact that, from whatever hidden cause, the 
match was distasteful to her, and their countenances wore an expres- 
sion of anxiety at least, mingled with sympathy for their sister’s suf- 
fering, which now was becoming at every instant more apparent; and 
the bridegroom naturally was little pleased with the reluctance ef his 
bride assuming so visible a shape. Still the ceremony was proceed- 
ing, when a loud noise was heard at the entrance of the chapel—and 
THE Pace rushed in, his dress disordered, his face flushed, his eyes 
blazing, and, rushing towards the altar, he attempted to utter some 
few words. The sound which at that instant issued from his lips was 
probably the most awful to which human organs ever gave utterance. 
The frantic energy of the moment overcame his physical imperfection 
—but his total ignorance of spoken language caused what he did 
speak scarcely, if at all, to approach the form of words. The terrible 
yell which burst from him struck every heart with awe and horror. 
Emmeline, the first to recognise him, forgetful of all save him, sprang 
towards him—but as he opened his arms to receive her in his embrace, 
he staggered under her weight, and fell backwards upon the pavement, 
When they raised them, they found them both covered with gore. 
The crisis had been too much for Everard a blood-vessel had 
burst—and he was dead. 








“And what became of Emmeline ?’ said I to St. John, who entered 
my room as I turned over the last leaf of the manuscript. 

‘ Alas? he answered, ‘ that scarcely needs the telling. Hearts that 
have received such wounds as that, never long survive.’ 
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ON THE SECRECY OF LETTERS, IN FRANCE. 


[In printing this very curious article, we think it right to say, that, although 
we can, of course, have no personal knowledge of the facts which it sets 
forth, yet we have received it from the hand of a French correspondent, 
whose character is, with us, sufficient guarantee for their authenticity. 
We do not go along with all the opinions expressed in it; but we have 
thought it right to print it without any further alteration than that of a very 
close translation. ] 


Tue institution of the post rests upon two essential bases: these are, 
on the one side a religious fidelity, on the other a perfect security ;— 
and these two bases themselves rest on a common foundation, the 
absolute inviolability of the secrecy of the letters. It is only in ages 
of corruption and of barbarism, or under immoral and tyrannical 
governments, that the violation of letters has ever become raised into 
a system.. A courier, bearing despatches for Philip, fell into the 
hands of the Athenian general—he sent them to the king of Macedon 
without having broken the seal. Pompey, in the midst of civil dis- 
cords, respected the confidences of friendship, and burned all the 
letters which might have compromised those who had written them, 
or those to whom they were addressed. 

The governors of France, and of most of the other states of the 
continent, have not followed such noble examples. Under the pre- 
text of public safety, the citizens have been deprived of all right of 
property in their letters—the productions of the heart, and the me- 
dium of the closest confidence. This last refuge of liberty has been 
frequently, and with impunity, violated by the very persons whom 
individwals had chosen to insure and protect their rights; and we 
have seen governments decide that the most secret communications 
of the soul—the most casual and careless emanations of the mind—the 
emotions of an anger frequently ill-founded—errors, which are often 
corrected in the next moment—that all these doubtful and uncertain 
communications, thus intercepted, and of which they could not have 
possessed themselves without a crime, might be metamorphorsed into 
depositions against third persons, and serve as a ground for condem- 
nations to death, in which the citizen, the friend, the son, the brother, 
thus hecame the accusers and the judges one of the other, totally with- 
out their knowledge ! 

During the last session, the Chamber of Deputies has re-echoed with 
numberless and heavy accusations against the administration of the 
Post-office. A great number of spoliations and fraudulent suppres- 
sions, and multiplied thefts committed by the persons in office, had 
carried dread into private families, and consternation into commerce. 
A thousand voices were raised on the Exchange, in the Chambers, in 
the journals, to demand redress for these most guilty depredations. 
An advocate of the Cowr Royale of Paris demanded the accusation of the 
Director-General of the Post-office. It was shewn that there would be 
neither security for families, nor safety for commerce if the secrecy of 
letters were violated—and as the government made no answer to 
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these complaints, the journals saw no other mode of arresting the 
progress. of the evil than to bring into open day these doings of 
baseness, turpitude, mystery, and darkness, of which the administration 
of the Post-office was guilty. | 

It was discovered that Louis XIV. was the first who had esta- 
blished secret offices (bureaux clandestines), where the infamous art of 
opening letters without breaking the seal, and of replacing the muti- 
lated impression, was carried to a high degree of perfection. 

“ On leve les cachets qu’on ne l’appergoit pas,” 

says Moliére in his Amphytrion,—a proof of what we have just stated 
that, in his time, the art of softening sealing-wax and wafers was 
known. This guilty maneeuvre has been employed, alternately, in the 
cause of gallantry, and in that of politics. We may easily suppose that 
Mesdames de Pompadour and Dubarry sought, under the seal of a let- 
ter, very different. seerets from the Cardinals Richelieu and Dubois*. 
Louis XV. was curious. only, of scandalous anecdotes. It is said that 
the Baron d'Ogny, Intendant-General of the Post, used, every morning, 
to make him a report of all the intrigues of gallantry collected in the 
secret department of the Post-office. M. Etienne, in his notice of 
Madame de Tencin, relates that Cardinal Fabroni kept up a corre- 
spondence with some ecclesiastics at Paris, and sent his letters 
through the French embassy, as being the safest. mode. Cardinal de 
Tencin, instead of forwarding them according to their address, sent 
them to Dubois. In a letter dated the 20th of January, 1722, he ex- 
presses himself thus:—‘* We have not been able to open these letters, 
because I have not the secret of removing the seals: it might be well 
for you to have the goodness to send it me. When your Eminence 
shall have made such use of these letters as you may think fit, you 
will have the goodness to send them, without loss of time, to Madame 
de Tencin, to whom I have given instructions to forward them accord- 
ing to their address.” 

The majority of the great unsealers of letters were cardinals. At 
the period of the exile of the parliaments at the beginning of Louis 
XVI.’s reign, the unsealing of letters had become so public in France, 
that the merchants of Rouen no longer fastened their letters with any- 
thing but a pin. 

We do not wish, in this place, either to defend the excesses of the 
French republic, or to make the apology of the days of terror,—but 
in that time of anarchy, of which the crimes have always been much 
exaggerated, and the fine actions hidden, the secrecy of letters was 

ed. And, at a moment when it was known that the Post-office 
held in its hands the details of a conspiracy, the object of which was 
to deliver up the port of Brest to the enemies of France, it was deter- 
mined to allow the vessel of the state to perish rather than a principle— 
and no seal was broken; the seal of the citizens was declared invio- 
lable. It was on this occasion that Chapelier, a member of the 
Constituent Assembly, spoke the following remarkable words—‘“ that 
the violation of the secrecy of letters was a. crime—and that in no case 
could the public safety exact such a sacrifice on the part of virtue.” 

* This is a very strange coupling of names—and moreover, Richelieu, by this: state-. 
ment, had passed away long before chis disgraceful art was brought into usey—Ep, 
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Under the empire, Napoleon insisted upon seeing and knowing 
everything ; and the secret office, which had been suppressed for twelve 
years, was re-established. Under him, however, letters .were opened 
only at Paris,—since the restoration of the Bourbons they have been 
opened indifferently in the post-offices of the capital and of the prin- 
cipal towns of the departments. 

The means employed to obtain these communications, the choice of 
the individuals to whom this commission is intrusted, and the mystery 
with which they surround themselves, have made the administration 
of the Post-office, as it were, a chapel-of-ease to the police, and one 
of its most perfidious auxiliaries. ‘The men who accept functions so 
dishonouring, can be only degraded beings, without shame, without 
honour, and consequently without probity—capable, not only of appro- 
priating any valuables the letters may contain—as has lately happened 
at Rouen, at Paris, and at Lyons—but, to give themselves importance, 
or to serve the political or religious factions which protect them,— 
of forging correspondence to deceive the government, and to compro- 
mise the persons whom those factions have an interest in ruining. 

Under the old régime, the places of unsealers of letters were here- 
ditary in two or three families, like the dignities of the Bar. ~The 
children, destined by privilege of birth to this infamous profession, 
received, at the public expeuse, a special education. They were sent 
to foreign courts, under the surveillance of the diplomatic and con- 
sular agents, to study thoroughly the languages and dialects of all 
countries. They were practised to read all kinds of writing, and to 
decipher the mysterious characters used in secret correspondence. 
Diseretion was the only moral virtue recommended to them. Well 
paid, well lodged, well fed, these functionaries enjoyed besides the 
advantage of being able to pass in the world as respectable people. 
Under the ministry of de Villéle, these wretched betrayers: of the 
secrets of families were, according to circumstances, of the number of 
ten, twenty, or thirty. Under the old régime, the unsealing a letter 
was a capital offence. A clerk of the Post-office, of the name of Le 
Prince, was hanged at Paris in 1741, for having read two letters 
written from Caen. This bad man was, perhaps, employed to do this ; 
but the lieutenant of police, who was the supreme judge in such 
matters, did not enter into the state-reasons—or perhaps the wretched 
man may have been sacrificed by the very people who excited him to the 
crime. By the existing law, the unsealing a letter by an agent of the 
administration of the Post-office, is punished by a fine of from sixteen 
to three hundred francs—and by interdiction from any public function 
or employment for five years at the least, and ten years at the most. 
But as a proof that the government itself authorises the violation of 
letters, is the fact that there are no, or exceedingly few, instances of 
such condemnations having been pronounced by the tribunals. 

It is in secret holes and cellars that the unsealers of letters, like the 
coiners of false money, carry on their dark labours. The entrance to 
these places, now called cabinet noir, now cabinet de ['Empereur, and 
now again cabinet du roi, is situated in the Rue Coq Heron, behind 
the General Post-office. From the court there is a small door, which 
leads to the laboratory, and of this each person employed has.a key. 
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There is a communication with the closet of the Director-General, who 
presides over this work, and is the Roland of this cavern. It is thery 
that are the offices of the different persons, charged with finding the kee 
to the different cyphers used in the correspondence, and the workshop of 
the engravers, engaged in taking upon lead the impress, whether of 
arms or otherwise, upon the seals which close the letters. The letters 
are then carried into a sort of laboratory, in which furnaces to melt 
the wax, and vessels of boiling water, to soften the wafers, are gathered 
together in great numbers*. The matériel of this workshop of fraud 
is very considerable. Under the old régime, the cabinet noir cost, 
annually, three hundred thousand francs ; and, under the late mi- 
nistry, the police received every year, from the secret funds, a sum of 
fifty thousand francs, for the same purpose. It is said that, at the 
beginning of the revolution, the Count d’Ogny, who had succeeded his 
father in the admjnistration of the post, fearing an insurrection, had 
destroyed utensils, used in the cabinet noir, to the value of three hun- 
dred thousand francs. 

The French post does not confine itself to abusing thus scandalously 
the confidence of the public.. It seeks even to possess itself of the 
letters which their writers have thought fit to withdraw from its insa- 
tiable curiosity. The author of this article, on arriving at Paris, had 
taken from him several letters, of which he was the bearer to his 
friends ; and, in despite of the principle, that the secrecy of letters is in- 
violable, those which were seized by the police were opened, read, and 
afterwards sent, unsealed, to their address. Some years ago, a deputy, 
M. Girardin, in setting forth to the Chamber the abominations of the 
Post-office, cited a fact not less convincing than the foregoing. The 
triumvirate, de Villele, Peyronnet, and Corbiere, seemed to attach ex- 
treme importance to becoming acquainted with a certain correspon- 
dence, which they believed to be very regularly sustained; and, in 
order to effect this, they caused the courier who had charge of the mail 
to be stopped two leagues beyond Orleans. All the letters were exa- 
mined—the carriage was minutely searched, and the courier taken into 
a room in an inn. There he was first questioned ; and, after they 
had compelled him to appear in the costume of truth, he persisted in 
his denial, It was impossible to convict him of falsehood, and yet he 
did not the less lose his place. We seldom forgive those we have un- 
justly suspected. ‘This courier served on the road to Bourdeaux, and 
therefore carried the letters to Libourne, a town where the Due de 
Cazes then lived, who had just overturned the anti-constitutional 
faction. 

At the period of the discussion which arose from the numberless 
petitions presented to the Chamber of Deputies, on the subject of the 
thefts and frauds committed by the administration of the Post-of- 
fice, the new ministry did not deny the previous existence of the 
cabinet noir; but they asserted, that since the fall of Messrs. de 
Villele and Co. it had ceased to exist. We are very well inclined to 
believe the truth of this ministerial declaration. But to re-assure the 


_ * Thus, it would seem, that a false seal being quickly constructed, the wax, after hay 
ing been sufficiently melted to suffer the letter to be opened, is replaced and added to; 
and the impress being given to it, detection is necessarily impossible-—-Ep. bat 
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public confidence, and to avenge the cause of morals, outraged by the 
thefts and treacheries of the Post-office, it needs other acts, other 
guarantees, than a few words in a parliamentary speech. The secu- 
rity of families, the safety of commerce, will be assured only when 
the two French Chambers shall have energetically expressed, as free 
men ought to do, their indignation against the violation of the secrecy 
of letters; when they shall have demanded the impeachment of the 
Director-general, who orders and sanctions such a breach of the public 
faith ; and when they shall have obtained from the ministry a severe 
law for the suppression of such abuses :—for the fine of ‘the sixteen 
francs, and the exclusion from office, awarded by Art. 187 of the Penal 
Code, are no punishment in proportion with the crime committed by 
these seal-breaking spies. 

‘ Ts it for a people who pretends to be free,” said the eloquent Mi- 
rabeau, at the tribune of the Constituent Assembly, “ to borrow the 
maxims and the practices of tyranny? Can it beeome them to wound 
morality ? Let those vulgar politicians, who place before justice the nar- 
row combinations which they have dared to call political utility—let 
those politicians tell us, at least, what interest can give a-colour to 
this violation of the national probity ? What shall we learn by the 
shameful examination of letters? Base and filthy intrigues—scanda- 
lous anecdotes—despicable frivolities ! Does any one believe that plots 
and plottings circulate by the common post? Is it believed even that 
political news of any importance pass through this channel ? What 
great embassy—what person charged with a delicate negotiation—does 
not correspond directly, and know how to escape from the spy-system 
of the Post-office? It is then without any utility that we violate the 
secrets of families, the intercourse of the absent, the confidences of 
friendship, the trust between man and man.” 

These generous thoughts, these energetic words, prove that ‘the 
public interest does not demand the violation of correspondence ; that 
the safety of the state is in no degree conjoined with the abuse of the 
secrecy of letters; that it is useless, shameful, criminal for a govern- 
ment to be guilty of such manceuvres, and to have recourse to ‘means 
of which Robespierre, with all his crimes, did not dare to make use. 
Indeed, in 1793, the Revolutionary Tribunal refused ‘to ground a con- 
demnation upon a fact, which had become known only by the viole- 
tion of the secrecy of a letter; that is to'say, by a crime. ‘And the 
government of a legitimate king, of a king who takes ‘the title of 
Most Christian, still continued to do, within the last half-year, that 
of — in the reign of terror, the most furious demagogues had been 
ashamed. 
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THE PLEASURES OF ORNITHOLOGY*. 


Tue object of the small but very meritorious production before us 
has been, according to its author, “to ally Poetry to Nature, to 
Science, ‘to Truth, and ‘to Humanity.” ‘This is a very respectable 
and highly important firm ; and one which, with regard to four of its 
membets, has, we apprehend, been carrying on business with con- 
siderable success, from the ‘time of Homer downwards. Indeed, we 
never remember an instance where Poetry attempted to set up for her- 
self, without the capital of Nature and Truth, (Humanity belongs to 
the house as a matter of course,) that she did not make a woeful 
failure, and leave the world eventually to believe that an arrant swin- 
dier had for a time attempted to delude them with false Notes, that 
were only current for a brief season. The spurious Muse has occa- 
sionally been successful in this way, but the imposture has been 
quickly detected ; and we believe, generally speaking, can never again 
be triumphant upon a great scale. But what “ Science” has to do 
with this genuine co-partnership we certainly cannot well understand. 
At any rate she has no business to thrust her nose in as second in the 
firm, seeing what an extensive and flourishing business she is now car- 
rying on upon her ownaccount. One would have thought the failure of 
the finest experiments of this sort, from Lucretius to Darwin, would have 
taught her to remain contented with her own dominion. This may 
be a prejudice ; but we apprehend Mr. Jennings is not likely to cure us 
of our mistake. We shall, however, follow our author through his 
capacious survey of the feathery world; and as his poem is addressed 
‘to the Eclectics of the Science,” our readers will:excuse us if we 
vary the mysteries of Ornithology with alittle more familiar gossip of 
our Own. 

Mr. Jennings’s instructions and admonitions are, somewhat singu- 
larly, addressed to a class who will trouble their heads very little about 
the matter, and to which we certainly have no claim to belong :— 

“© YE whom silken Pleasure leads along 
In mazy whirl ; YE whom Prosperity 
Bears on her favouring gales.’ 
These, we presume, are the people of Almack’s and of the Stock 
Exchange. Mr. Jennings is very ardent for their conversion to “ the 
slenderest portion of humanity ;”—he asks of them ‘“ a trembling sob 
for gentle Pity’s sake ;”—he requires ‘* brief audience ;”—and he then 
leads them a pretty dance, from sunrise to midnight, over hill and 
dale, through bush and briar, from Highgate-hill to the Andes, in 
search of “ the Pleasures of the Birds,’—and all in his anxiety to 
convince them of the utter wickedness and folly of their belief, 
Of birds in wnda,ia ciey aaah 
irds t , , ’ 
The plain, the desert, and the mighty om, 
On rock remote, on mountain where hath trod 
Never a human footstep, are for san 
There uttered—his high pleasure—Man alone.” 


Now these people believe no such thing. All that they require about 


* The Pleasures of Ornithology. A Poem. By James Jennings, author of Orni- 
thologia, &c. Poole and Edwards, 1828. . 
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birds is this—that in January, when chickens are fifteen shillings the 
couple, there shall be enough wings at any given rout, for the whole 
of the party*;—that the green goose make its appearance, fat.and 
flourishing, in May,—and that the grouse, the partridge, .and the 
pheasant duly administer to their omnivorous appetites from the 12th 
of August to the 31st of January. If Mr. Jennings wanted any 
generous and enthusiastic people to have gone with him. into the 
fields, or ‘‘ put a girdle round the earth” in search of melody and 
plumage, he should have addressed himself to the thousand wan- 
dering school-boys on the hunt for birds’ nests; or if such com- 
panions were unsuited to his ambition, to the Editors of Blackwood, 
and of the London, who will go any lengths in the pursuit of out-door 
enjoyments. He has, however, chosen his party, and he must make 
the best of them. 

Well, then, with these agreeable persons in his train, 

“ YE 

Who live unto yourselves, and banish care 

Of others’ happiness far, far beyond 

Your dwelling,” 
Mr. Jennings sallies forth, mistaking windmills for giants, and eager 
to put to flight the false notions by which these very wretched people 
are beset. They are impressed, he maintains, with the belief that the 
birds have nothing whatever to do on the earth but to administer to 
the gratifications of man :— 

“ For him, and only him, the Merulid 

Awakes the morning with his song ; for him 

The Corvid caws; for him Luscinia’s voice 

At midnight heard in all its melodies.’ 

Before we proceed to controvert this position, we must explain to the 
unlearned that the merulid is the thrush, the corvid the rook, and 
luscinia the nightingale. How many people in the world, we should 
be glad to know, have heard the thrush, in the grey of the morning, 
when the mist lies upon the plain, and the half-closed buds of the 
hawthorn are dripping with the dew, pouring forth the gushing tide 
of his song, in the full confidence that he is secure from interruption, 
save from the plough-boy who leaves his team for a minute to look 
for wild strawberries in the tangled brake ?—What does he care for 
man ?—The corvid certainly does caw, and most outrageously so, 
about man’s habitations ;—but we never yet met with the most lordly 
assertor of the prerogatives of the human animal, who maintained that 
the community of rooks, sailing away for miles, by the first light of the 
dawn, to hunt for food over the fields and the commons with inde- 
fatigable activity—keeping a sharp look out for all intruders upon 
their operations—and hurrying back again to their native trees, as 
regular in their movements as the march of Xenophon’s ten thousand 
—that they conducted their affairs with any especial reference to the 
delight and profit of man. With regard to the nightingale, we have 
heard her in the still summer nights, hours after the village bells had 


* It was told vl Mrs. pe ey Fs a supper at which four hundred were pre 
upon a certain nobleman aski r the leg of a chic she exclaimed, “ I 
should be sorry if there were not wings snnash teretey lon Datphdanh shuts 
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eeased:their evening peal,--and we have listened, and listened, till 
the time of sleep was far outworn with our delighted watching ;—but 
if we except an occasional brace of rustic lovers, breathing sweet 
words, which sometimes paused to listen to the nightingale’s sweeter 
song, no one'else troubled themselves about the matter: and as toa 
belief that she was singing for man’s gratification, the ewe bleating 
in the sheep-fold might just as well entertain such a ridiculous notion 
as the lords of the creation. And so, Mr. Jennings, we will say no 
more upon that branch of the subject.—We proceed. 
Our author, with a little inconsistency, recommends those who are 
“ blind to Nature’s harmony and truth,” to— 
Peruse the Book of Nature,—ample tome— 
Which whoso runs may read. 
How these unfortunate people, being blind, are to accomplish this 
perusal, is not explained to us; nor can we exactly see how they are 
to be instructed by the ‘ Trochilid’ (the humming bird,) as, for them, 
the azure, edged with gold, of its powdered wing, is not a bit more 
gorgeous than the sober russet of the cockchafer. But, like all blind 
people, they may seek their pleasures, with redoubled keeness, in the 
tification of the other senses; and thus they may walk into the 
fields, with Mr. Jennings and ourselves, to listen through the livelong 
day to “ the tribes to song devoted.” Here they may take their fill 
(not of ortolans and woodcocks,) but of the notes of linnet, redpole, 
goldfinch, blackcap, lark, thrush, blackbird, bulfinch, redbreast, wren, 
and hedge-sparrow—the Fringillids, and Merulids, and Sylviads of 
Ornithology. But there is a wicked fellow lifting up his voice in the 
spring time, whose note may be very pleasing, but whose example is 
most dangerous :— 
But see, a spoiler comes, without whose note 
No Spring would seem; nor would the maiden rove, 
In May-time pleas’d, the solitary dell, 
Without that well-known note, although with him 
Who all her soul commands — associate powers 
Of Nature !—Yes,—a note that with delight 
The morning wakes, as from the lofty elm 


The cuckoo sends the monotone. Yet he 
Polygamous, ne’er knows what pleasures wait 


’ ‘On pure monogamy. 

The cuckoos are, unquestionably, a most profligate race; and it is 
well for the honour of our country, so distinguished for the purity of 
its morals, that they are only occasional visiters. Dr. Jenner says, 
“the cuckoo is invariably a polygamist.” ‘The female comes to us, 
with two or three fellows in her train, and away they fly, from wood 
to wood, changing their mates incessantly, as suits their own improper 
inclinations, and depositing their eggs in other people’s nests. The 
masculine rogues, it is true, are equally naughty, for they “‘ne’er know 
what pleasures wait on pure monogamy.” ‘They care not to have a 
house over their head, with one affectionate and chirruping partner to 
Share it ; they have no love for their tender offspring, whom they com- 
their ladies to intrude upon the hedge-sparrow ;—they are utterly 
: Soriped of the sweet interchange of tal affection and filial gtati- 

~ hey. are the Rousseaus groves, and find a foundiing- 
Serr. 1828, | Q : | 
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hospital in every hedge. We are quite astonished that the maiden, 
who is wandering abroad with that lover who has promised to lead 
her, ere another spring-time, to a quiet and happy home, with no cruel 
rival to invade her peace, should deem there is any thing pleasant in 
the monotone of the cuckoo—the anti-monogamist! The picture is 
quite out of keeping. 

The unhappy people, “‘ whom silken pleasure leads along in mazy 
whirl,” having, rather reluctantly we take it, spent some time with 
Mr. Jennings, in listening to “ all the finches of the grove,” are con- 
ducted somewhat further from Grosvenor-square— 

To some impertant groups that freely range 

The mountain, wood, the forest, or the plain, 

Whom Snowdon, and the Alps, and Andes greet. 
This is indeed a tedious way to go; and we apprehend that it would 
be very disagreeable to most of the persons whom our author so par- 
ticularly addresses, to submit to the privations of any such expeditions, 
He does not, however, detain them long; and with a proper eye to 
their cleanliness, after such wanderings, he pathetically exclaims— 

“ Hence to domestic Rasors.” 


A clean shave must certainly be a comfort, after a month in the Andes. 
—We beg Mr. Jennings’ pardon. We perceive that rasors are “ birds 
which obtain their food by scratching the ground ;” but this mistake 
comes of pressing science into the service of poetry. The rasors to 
which our author alludes are those capital fellows, the lords of the 
poultry-yard ; and very acceptable they must be, after these tedious 
journeys in distant lands. The persons, whom our author addresses 
through his poem-— 
Ye, who often laugh to scorn 
The feelings, while to torture ye subject 
The feathered tribes— 

are, nevertheless, talked to very composedly about the ‘ Race Anatid’ 
(birds of the duck tribe ;) the Phasianid group (birds of the pheasant 
tribe ;) and the Tetraonids (birds of the partridge and grouse tribe,) as 
if the very names were not provocative of blood-thirstiness. Mr. Jen- 
nings is here right in his prudence. It is perfectly useless to preach to 
hungry man about the wickedness of the destruction of animal life. 
The thing must be done, however unpleasant; and the act is only a 
revolting one when it is accompanied with unnecessary cruelty. The 
fair sports of the field do not present themselves to our minds in this 
point of view ; and we humbly confess that at this moment we would 
be rather scouring the mountains for moor-game, than hunting up 
authors iu this dull city of London, We shail not listen, therefore, 
to Mr. Jennings’ anathemas against “ sagacious dogs ;’’ and “ the 
fatal tube.” We will get a week’s shooting upon the first opportunity. 

But we hate pigeon-shooting. We agree with Mr. Jennings and 
Robert Bloomfield upon this point. We consider it a rascally and 
cowardly sport, which no gentleman ought to participate in. Was it 
ever your misfortune, honest reader, to be spectator of a pigeon-match 


in a country town? It is a dull, drizzly day, in January. A tent is 
pitched in a large open meadow, generally behind the head inn; a 
precious collection of ragamuffins are skulking round its hedges, each 
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armed with a rusty gun that he has borrowed or stolen. The pigeons 
being arrived, and all ready, you march to the scene of action with the 
gentlemen of the club :—a pert attorney; a conceited surgeon; per- 
chance, an impudent newly-ordained curate; the brewer; two or 
three young yeomen; a slang butcher; and another shopkeeper or 
two, who are tolerated as decent shots. The attorney takes the pre- 
cedence—for he is a knowing fellow in all things, and an especial hand 
at a speech after dinner. The trap is drawn—the attorney kills his 
bird. Another victim is ready—the surgeon misses ; and then, as the 
unhappy creature scuds away, the rabble exercise their privilege of 
firing ‘“ out of bounds,” and the poor bird is at last brought down, 
after running the gauntlet of fifty shots. This manly and most intel- 
lectual sport continues, without any variation, for several hours ; and 
then the gentlemen go to dinner. Heavens! what an exhibition of 
petty vanity is here reserved for you. The chairman proposes the 
health of the curate, and the curate that of the chairman; the surgeom 
toasts the brewer, and the brewer the surgeon; and then they rap the 
table, and roar, and brag of their individual exploits, and bet upon the 
next match, and swear that Jones is a better shot than Johnson, and 
give the lie, and fight, and send paragraphs to the county papers, and 
meet again that day month for the same dignified and humane pursuit. 
The asses, who assemble every week at the Red House at Battersea, 
are, doubtless, of the same slipping. 

But we are forgetting Mr. Jennings. We have some score of 
learned verses about Hirundinids, and Caprimulgids, and Scolopa- 
cids; and then all at once the poet turns round, and asks some very 
curious questions : 

Where is Bowles, 

The feeling and the tender? * * * * 

Where Southey! thou who erst of freedom sang’st, 

And with a dash of thy astounding plume 

Mad’st quail the proud oppressor ? Where art thou, 

Moore, of the lyre melodious ? Coleridge, where ? 
Now these questions are very easily answered; and, therefore, Mr. 
Jennings need not have taken the trouble to put them in such goodly 
blank verse. Mr. Bowles is leading a very quiet life at his vicarage, 
near Andover; and Mr. Southey is doing the agreeable to the lake- 
visiters at Keswick; and Mr. Moore is writing the life of Byron, at 
his cottage near Devizes ; and Mr. Coleridge is eschewing opium at 
Mr. Gilman's at Highgate. Whilst the “‘ whereabout’’ of these gentle- 
men is such a public matter as to be written without offence in this 
Magazine, which, upon principle, never intermeddles with private 
affairs, we think Mr. Jennings need not have thus advertised for them, 
as if they were to hear “ of something for their advantage.” How- 
ever, we hope our solution of his question will afford him satisfaction, 

Mr. Jennings next leads the votaries of fashion to lands which glow 
beneath the tropic sun. In this, their ornithological purgatory, they 
are to pass their time in looking after the Vulturid, and the Caprimulgid,. 
and the Psittacid, and the Mimic Muralid; which, being interpreted,. 
means that they are to solace their solitude by observing the vulture 
picking a dead tortoise ; or in hearing the goat-sucker pouring forth 
its somewhat harsh and melancholy note; and the parrot screaming” 
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and sporting his gay plumage in the sun; and the mocking-bird, imi- 
tating every sound with which the grove is ringing. He tells us, too, 
much about the grave of the victim of ambition; and the Fringillid 
singing upon the solitary willow-tree which grows above it ; by which 
periphrasis we understand that the wild canary-bird sings where Napo- 
leon sleeps. From St. Helena the wanderers are led to the banks of 
La Plata, where they listen to oriolinas and tanagrinas, and being 
sated with these songs, are thus twitted with their tastes :— 


Go ye, of art the various music seek— 
The organ pealing from the Gothic dome— 
The din of instruments, and many a voice 
That trills, amidst some gorgeous theatre, 
Italian airs of difficult command 

At midnight. 


Now really we cannot understand how these pursuits are incom- 
patible with the love of Nature; in his preference for which our 
author so exults. “ The organ pealing from the Gothic dome” may 
have as tender and lofty sentiments as the “ toll of the Campanero,” 
which Mr. Waterton wandered several hundred miles to hear ;—and 
Pasta, or Caradori, may fill the mind with the sense of pleasure as 
completely as the mocking-bird, so beautifully described by Mr. Wil- 
son. The truth is, that all this, and a great deal more that we have 
quoted, and shall forbear to quote, is common-place trash, uttered by 
a sensible and acute man enough in his way, but who has utterly mis- 
taken his forte in attempting to write verse; and more particularly in 
this, his second production, in labouring to press the nomenclature of 
science into the service of the Muses. Our readers will see that we 
have been indulging in a little good-humoured laughter at Mr. Jen- 
nings and his book; and we have done so, because we conceive 
that he is spoiling a very agreeable and useful prose-writer, by his 
attempt to become a very indifferent poet. In his ‘ Ornithologia,’ of 
which the rhymes are much more familiar, and, therefore, more suc- 
cessful than the stiff and unmusical blank verse of the little book be- 
fore us, he has this passage :—** Convinced as the author is, that a 
knowledge of Natural History is best conveyed through the alluring: 
medium of poetry, if his present effort be approved, it is his intention. 
to proceed (should health and opportunity permit) in a similar way 
with the remainder of the Animal Kingdom.” Let us implore 
Mr. Jennings to re-consider this rash determination. A knowledge of 
Natural History is the knowledge of a vast collection of facts, in the 
enunciation of which prose is the only proper vehicle, because it is the: 
simple, straightforward, and natural instrument to be employed. Thus, 
in the notes to his ‘ Ornithologia, Mr. Jennings has collected a 
great body of pleasing information, and has conveyed his meaning in 
plain and intelligible language. It is when he meddles with verse 
that he becomes strained and fantastic,—trite, and sometimes ridicu- 
lous. He may at one and the same time be an excellent zoologist, 
but an execrable poet ;—and we apprehend that neither his zoology 
nor his poetry will be in the least improved, by attempting an. union 
which has failed in hands infinitely more powerful than his owi. 


’ 











NOTES ON ART. 


FRENCH PICTURES EXHIBITING IN PALL-MALL. 





Tue French Revolution did not confine its operation to politics— 
that style of art which had delighted the old regime was subverted 
with the government, and, like that government, it deserved its fate : 
it was vain, gaudy, and corrupt, and fell to its original nothingness 
in the moment it was confronted by the austere grandeur and regene- 
rating energy of the republican David.—As Buonaparte would pro- 
bably never have risen above the rank of Colonel of Engineers under 
the old system, so David, had it not been his fortune to live at a time 
when great spirits were at work, struggling and triumphing,—if, in fact, 
he had been fated to seek his fortunes as a painter under the French 
monarchy,—he would never have been noticed, or noticed only as a 
refractory innovator, and condemned in the degree that he differed 
from the style of some frivolous artist, established as the court 
favourite. David was one of those great spirits to whom it is given, 
when in conjunction with great opportunities, to legislate over the 
minds of othermen; he was the founder of aschool. Considering the 
exhibition of human form to be the only adequate purpose of his art, 
he sought, by an intense study of the antique statues,a consummate 
mastery in that qualification, and he obtained it. His works display 
a purity of outline which had never been exhibited on the canvass of 
his predecessors, except by some occasional felicity ; and David ima- 
gined that he had secured to himself a throne ‘‘ above all Greek, above 
all Roman fame.” That such was his happy impression, we have 
been informed by his especial disciples, who, by-the-bye, generally 
seemed to think with him on this point. During many years, the 
style of David was, in France, the gospel of art; his influence is now 
declining, for his philosophy, like that of his political associates, was 
in many points erroneous: but he effected the reformation of established 
abuses, and has left a salutary example, although he missed in attain- 
ing his entire object. The French artists, with his works before their 
eyes, will be utterly inexcusable, should they ever relax into the 
abominations of their former style, and again exhibit the factitious 
airs of courtesans and petit-maitres, for the generic ~characters of 
nature. 

The error of David was one which is not unusual with minds of 
peculiar and original formation; he went on to his object with a 
straightforward energy, regardless and disdainful of collateral acquire- 
ments. In his exclusive attention to design, he overlooked or rejected 
every other quality of his art; tone, colour, and chiaro-scuro find no 
place in his works. He substituted the feeling of the sculptor for that 
of the painter, and in this vital error, the practice of one art on the 
principles of another, his style will find its extinction. We have been 
led to these remarks by a visit to the works of the French artists now 
exhibiting at Mr. Hobday’s gallery in Pall-Mall. Among the most — 
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prominent exhibitors, is Mr: Horace Vernet. His picture of “ Edith, 
surnamed the Swan-necked Beauty, discovering the body of King 
Harold in the field of Hastings,” is, in many respects, an imposing 
production. We recognise in it much of the learned and masterly 
design of David; but Mr. Vernet has added thereto the flexibility and 
animation proper to his own art, and to nature. His groups are not 
a set of painted statues; still he is utterly deficient in colouring, in 
chiaro-scuro, in the management of back-ground, and in the art of 
throwing an atmosphere round his figures. Mr. Delacroix has 
dashed into the opposite extreme; with an absolute contempt of 
form, he luxuriates in all the variety of Venetian hues: it is ex- 
traordinary, however, that his feeling for colour, so strongly evinced 
in his smaller works, seems to evaporate in his larger performances. 
His picture of the allegorical figure of Greece in tears on the ruins 
of Missolonghi, is most revoltingly crude and cold in effect, 
although by no means deficient in sentiment and pathos. We are 
greatly pleased with the works of the elder Scheffer. The picture 
of the Pastor Oberlin retiring with the inhabitants of a village 
attacked by Cossacks, and that of the death of Gericault the painter, 
evince strong feeling, with varied and accurate discrimination of 
character, together with great mastery in the manual of art, and 
colour librating between Venetian and Flemish, bright yet subdued 
and harmonious.—One of the best and most animated pictures in the 
collection is that by Roger, ‘*A Woman pursued by a Buffalo in the 
Pontine Marshes ;” the figures are admirable, as would be the whole 
picture, were it not disfigured by a cold and heavy back-ground, in 
most provoking dissonance with the spirited and glowing execution of 
the figures.—Isabey’s ‘‘ Storm at Dieppe” has the appalling effect of 
reality : it verges, unluckily, a little towards opacity in its colouring, 
but, in every other respect, equals the finest Flemish pictures of similar 
subjects.—We cannot quit the French pictures without adverting to 
the extraordinary versatility of Mr. Horace Vernet’s talents. His 
hand seems equally facile on the most dissimilar subjects, of every sort 
and size, from the altitudes of epic and histrionic composition, to 
portraits, horse-racing, quail-snaring, and poaching. Some of our 
contemporaries have enlarged, we perceive, with a somewhat unneces- 
sary diffuseness, on the prodigious spur which our own school of 
painting must receive from this exhibition of French art. We are 
most happy in making any acknowledgment of the talents of our neigh- 
bours, and gratified in seeing their works among us ; but we cannot 
carry our politeness so far as to admit for a moment, that our own 
artists suffer at all by the comparison. We trust, however, that 
the two schools meet in friendly emulation, not in jealous rivalry ; 
and, after all, the present display is rather a skirmish than a battle. 
Most of the English works in this collection have been seen before in 
other exhibitions; a diffuse criticism will therefore be unnecessary. 
We shall content ourselves, with adverting to the portrait of Lady 
Jersey by the President, possessing the usual characteristics of 
his style, —grace, facility, and harmonious effect—The Contadina dicta- 
ting her love-letter, and the Trasteverina by J. P. Davis, are beauiful 


examples of a rich and vigorous style of colouring, held in subjection 
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by a careful study of the Italian school, which rejects all violent con- 
trasts. These pictures are striking and advantageous displays of our 
native talent, as opposed to the ignorance of chiaro-scuro, displayed by 
the French artists, Stothard’s sketches, especially that of the characters 
of Shakspeare, are a perfect feast to the connoisseur, either in art or 
the drama. The Venus bathing, by Mr. R. Bone, is a very beautiful 
specimen of colouring; and the landscape ; and animat@epartment are 
well sustained by Ward, Danby, Stanfield, and Glover. 





THE FIRST TIME OF ASKING. 


“ Harry!” said the old gentleman to me, as we left the Countess’s 
sitting room, “ verily, Harry, thou art the most brazen-faced varlet in 
Christendom.” 

I looked in my uncle’s face, and well discerning through the veil of 
reproof that acquiescent smile, for which he was so famous, I began 
to consider not only that there was some truth, but also some merit 
in the possession of this character. The most brazen-faced—that 
could hardly be; yet to be one of the most was a high privilege, and I 
thought I possessed it. Some men are born with faculties which 
prove curses; some are born without, and are cursed in the seeking 
for them.—I know not how it was. 

“ Uncle,” said I, to my sage and staunch counsellor, two or three 

ears after this time, “* you are aware that I have a feeling,—that is, a 
youthful bias, or otherwise expressed sensation towards Julia,—”’ 

* A what ?”—inquired my uncle, and yet he was not deaf; but a 
man with corns is always trodden upon. 

‘“‘ A definition, uncle, is hard, you know; a hint is bad enough, and 
surely you who have lived puellis idoneus can measure the first 
advances, without any other guide than your eye.” 

“ Ho! ho!” chuckled the soldier, “is it so my boy? is it the God of 
arrows, or rather of quivers, that has shaken your citadel? and what of 
it, my man of brass ; why stop short with that silly halt, and put on so 
complete a blackhole expression of countenance ? ”’ 

“ Uncle,” I replied, ‘‘ you are a married man,” (he nodded sagely,) 
“*T want the benefit of your experience,—how am I to ask her in 
marriage ?” 

My companion’s face fell beneath its fortification of neckcloth, 
looked rueful, faint-hearted, and bilious; in one second it recovered its 
former level, only by very harsh efforts and forced convulsions. 

‘* Brother’s son,” said he, ‘* you astound me by your hypocrisy; you, 
aman proverbially undaunted ; you, in matters of the sex, not less aptly 
termed brass than bell-metul, to come with so puling a question as the 
form of an ordinary proposal ?—Pish! man, you are disgusting.” 

The former stateliness of nostril returned to my relative with this_ 
explosion, and I ventured to follow up my first inquiry. I declared 
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that I was thrown aback by the situation ; that I had meditated long 
and uselessly ; that I had ed a thousand intentions, but had not 
succeeded in vanquishing my irresolution before my Julia; and that, 
in short, he would much oblige me by recollecting what he did in a 
similar case, that I might benefit by his precedent. This last sentence 
was gall and wormwood. He fell away, like a ship to leeward, and in 
spite of much skilful manceuvring did not work up to his former point; 
but after many minutes of painful physiognomical distortion, great 
ivavail, and transcendent hideousness,—even then I could elicit 
nothing—he assured me “ I was a dolt—go to,—that I was degene- 
rate and unkind; a flash-in-the-pan, jaunty, oily-mouthed, tall, specious 
fool, and not to be dealt seriously with; that I might fish for myself, 
and take care not to annoy him by any more confidence.” ‘‘ Heavens 
what a fuss about a little piece of pork,” as the furtive Mussulman 
ejaculated during a violent thunder storm, caused, as he supposed, by 
his criminal mouthful of swine’s-flesh. Was mine uncle seized by 
sudden megrim, or wherefore did he fluster so?—I could not learn, 
and betook myself to my room. 

Either the delicacy, or the shame, or the forgetfulness of our pre- 
decessors, oh! ye bachelors and spinsters, has led to the concealment 
of the most suitable talisman for our emancipation from our one-ness. 
The sparrows have frequent penchants, and the tender oyster, that 
divides its heart with some blest inmate of the mud-bank, enters upon 
its matrimonial engagements with no forms but a squeak, no pauses 
but of nature, no lengthy preliminaries, but a note of interrogation and 
one of admiration. But for us,—I set aside the cooing and the 
wooing—it is enough that we have still left—the suing. Is not the 
whole courtship a system of diplomacy tending to one question, and is 
it not so framed and conducted as to lead to the particular form, 
mode, and circumstance of that question ?—Does not the precipitate 
lover crown a three days’ admiration with a sentence of three words ? 
Will not the spouse, affianced for years, hasten matters at last by a 
continuous, close, and well-distended blockade of at least a fortnight ? 
Would a silent inamorato so far forget propriety as to give vent to 
his final interrogative in articulate language ; and for your phlegmatic 
nonchalant would he dare exhibit one spot more of colour, one beat 
more of pulsation, one tremor more of utterance, than if he were 
inguiring the state of the barometer, or the health of the minister? 
Too confident of this nice dependence of the parts on each other, I 
had to look back on a system of love-making consistent in no 
and, therefore, utterly useless, as affording me a hint of my final 
measures. Should I be tragic, listless, the high fantastic, the low 
desponding, epic, or lyrical? Should I clip my moustach, like Grecian 
damsels before a sacrifice, or curl my front locks, and have my coat- 
buttons new covered?—which would abet me more judiciously, a 
walking-stick or the brown umbrella? would wisdom before dinner be 
better than valour after it? These were points on which my uncle 
might have satisfied me if he would. Then, as to the phrases for the 
occasion—Here was a nodus /—“ Madam,” I should say—and yet not 
Madam, for she had not surmounted her teens 5 “ Miss Julia, (miss 
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fire !)—TI am, perhaps, too presumptuous when I consider—(or imagine) 
that my past addresses have been favourably received.” She stares, 
and is ignorant of the addresses ; I assure her ’twas meant seriously : 
She asks “ What?” I reply, “ my great attentions.” She considers 
them not great ; and I have to begin my courtship anew. No! these 
intelligible words may be quibbled upon. Let me.see. We sit 
ther on two chairs not far apart, and I entertain her in my usual 
droll way about the mathematics and rural economy: anon comes the 
push. As a joke, I shall sigh very loud, long, and often; she will 
ask me the reason ; I'll tell her, as if in jest, that I’m in love; and her 
answer shall be my cue. Well, and if it prove unfavourable, is there a 
chance on my part of momentary resolution enough to determine my 
after progress ?—No, no! some better mode must certainly exist— 
‘“* Goddess of the translucent eye, and Pons maximus of a nose, may 
thy swain dream of interminable bliss—may he lead thee to the hyme- 
neal altar?” Very good this, if she happen to give the right answer, 
but to a question perfectly unintelligible there is equal chance of a 
right and a wrong one,—and this uncertainty will never do. Inuendos 
are great in their way; but opportunity is so much and talent so little 
in this case,—at least the talent I mean, displayed in the premeditated 
stock of inuendos, for I can’t suppose that any man thinks of extem- 
porising on these fatal occasions, at any rate he has no right to trifle 
so. But now suppose I bring into the field some poetry scraps about 
‘“« connubial loves,” and “ doves,”—*“ infant brood,” and ‘ good,”— 
“marriage state,” and “ fate,”"—no, that savours of predestination, and 
a woman does not like to be forced to anything—well then, once 
more, “ marriage state’ and “‘ not too late;” good! with other well- 
known popular sentiments, might not they avail ?—and, after all, why 
not write the question? What? to be shown up before, and laughed 
at by, all the neighbourhood, as the silliest, vainest, most inexpert and 
even contemptible young man out of a court of justice? Better to be 
dismissed by a look, and know that your writing-master had no share 
in your rejection. Courage, mon ami!—let us be wise as serpents ! 
Such were my reflections during many hours of the night preceding 
the most critical occurrence of my life. A thousand formule of love- 
making crowded upon my brain; the whole vocabulary of Venus, with 
the different dialects of Cnidos and Paphos, was diligently explored 
and prest into service. I dreamt in bits; and my visions were of 
amorous polysyllables huddled pell-mell on a Mayday; I had a night- 
mare of Interjection, and I awoke in the midst of spectral and pas- 
sionate synonymes, My toilet, and other preliminary duties, were de- 
spatched as neatly as might be expected. It was odd that I felt so 
queer; tio positive danger was to be apprehended,—I had only to 
encounter a woman. But my neckcloth sat very uneasily, and I had 
to waggle and turn and accommodate my chin to the most disastrous 
cireumstances of shirt-collar. Well! is it time ?—-No use delaying if 
it must be done ;—give me both stick and umbrella, Mary ;—hang 
the dinner! order what you please. Stay !—is my coat clean behind? 
—VJust brush off pe fluff, there’s a good girl, and now for the best 
stickk—no, the , that will do—good bye—Bang goes my own 
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door; would that the time were come to hear that delicious tlump 
once again! 

I thought Julia more beautiful than ever; and as we sate go 
near each other, without a human creature to witness, or any sound 
but some distant humming from the street to intrude upon us, it 
seemed that the long intervals of our silence were more sweet than 
even the words which fell like “ the music of the waters” from her 
own dear lips. At any rate, J could find neither inspiration, nor the 
wish for it, and my taciturnity was the natural luxury in which my 
mind indulged, fed with a thousand rich thoughts and happy contem- 
plations. But my life might have been passed so, or rather the power 
so to pass it was to be purchased by one forcible hard effort, and the 
occasion for.it had now arrived. 

‘* Julia,” I said in a low voice, “* or rather Miss Julia, for there is 
a decorum—When it occurs to me, as God knows it often does,—when 
the thought, the feeling, the persuasion comes to molest or rather 
to delight my solitude, of the necessity of those exertions which some 
people think not so disagreeable as others, there is not that in this 
which could enliven the bitterness of other reflections, or the painful- 
ness, or I may say, difficulty of—” 

‘“* What do you say Mr. Sims ?”—interrupted my divinity ;— 

‘** T said that some are capable of things which others are not 

** No doubt that is true,” said she laughingly; “ but there is no 
need to look so solemn about so very well believed a fact; you have 
said nothing hazardous.” 

‘Have I not?” cried I, somewhat disappointed, for I hoped I had 
already put the question.—* Well then, to go yet a little further, I 
must say that the bliss of some men does not depend upon themselves 
but upon upon—’ 

** Upon what—their dogs?” 

‘** No, Miss Julia,” I replied with a glance that was thought to be 
significant ;— 

‘* What then—their coats ?” 

‘** Now how can you ?”— 

“ Or their sticks and umbrellas, like yourself? You have done 
nothing to day but knock these two distinguished visiters up and 
down, here and there, to the great detriment of my peace, and your 
own amusement, I suppose.” 

Here was a blow !—done nothing else! I fancied the citadel was 
undermined and nearly carried ; I thought to have performed won- 
ders ;—my self-possession was nearly gone; I fidgetted for my sen- 
tences, and betrayed myself a thousand ways. What recipe should I 
now follow? It must be done by a cowp-de-main. 

* Madam! or rather Miss, for you have scarcely surmounted your 
teens,” (she looked surprised—but I was carried on)—* I am too pre- 
sumptuous, perhaps, when I consider or imagine ‘that my past ad- 
dresses have been received—”’ 

* Mr. Sims!” I faultered, but well aware that anything was 
better than delay, rushed on in a moment with my second charge. — 

‘* Presumptuous I may be—but when I fancy with the poet, that it 
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is good to have an infant brood, that cooing doves enjoy connubial 
loves, and that the mgrriage state is ordained by fate—no !—zounds! 
—that the marriage state, I should have said, may come too late——” 

‘« Sir,” exclaimed Julia, “I cannot guess what this rhapsody is 
intended for, unless you are entertaining yourself at my expense.” 

“‘ Entertainment, say you?” —And I moulded my face into a com- 

und expression of jest and earnest (I fear with a wrong preponde- 
rance of the latter), and sighed four times as loudly and long as I could, 
She looked alarmed.— 

*‘ Are you ill, Mr. Sims—or—” mad, she would have said, but I 
interrupted her with a hyena-grin, and an answer quite to the purpose, 

‘‘ No! not ill—only in love! Yes! I’m in love, decidedly in love! 
—ha! ha! ha! ”—and I jumped up and childishly roared with laughter 
to convey the idea of a good joke. But my tactics were not simple 
enough ; in the delirium of confusion and awkwardness I had mixed 
up all my different modes of attack, and rendered it as shapeless and 
unmeaning as the paroxysms of alunatic. However, I did not disco- 
ver this till afterwards, and quite blind to the effects of so much rant,— 
stupid, muddled, and bewildered, I filled up a pause created by a 
breathless astonishment on her part, with an explosion of my last am- 
munition,—a burst, as I felt convinced, of rhetoric, overwhelming, 
sufficient and conclusive. With one knee on a footstool, and with 
uplifted hands in a theatrical style, I exclaimed— 

‘‘Oh! goddess of the translucent nose, and Pons maximus of an eye, 
may thy swain dream of interminable bliss—may he lead thee to 
the word stuck in my throat, and she rang the bell in a state of fearful 
alarm. A servant entered. 

‘** John,” she said, in a trembling tone, ‘‘ attend to this gentleman ; 
stay here with him, or, if you can, get him safely out of the house. 
Poor fellow! who could have expected it!” 

I found myself on the threshold of au asylum, and apologized out of 
it as I could. 

I wrote once more to my uncle for advice. An answer came after 


two posts. 


“ Dear Harry—It is an unfilial act to drive an old man like me 
into a corner; but it is done. You complain of misbehaviour on a 
late important occasion—I dare say; Who is wise, who prudent,— 
who, I say, can possibly do otherwise ?—Tis no use to dissemble any 
longer. I hold this same crisis to be deadly and damnable. God 
forefend that I should ever be used as a monitor again. Iam as igno- 
rant as you are, Harry, how these things should be done. I may 
have lost—I have lost—some devilish fine chances by my ignorance, or 
clumsiness, or what not. Harry, the truth must out,—when I had to 
marry, I got Jack Douglas of the Blues to pop the fatal question for 
me. Yours eve in vinculo matrimonii, 








** Roger Sims.” 





I am still a bachelor a plague on the untimely end of honest 


Jack Douglas of the Blues! 
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THE NATIVE IRISH. 


Wuue the attention of statesmen appears to be forced to the poli- 
tical condition of the Irish people, and the public mind is thus 
drawn generally to Ireland, we do not see that we can turn a few 
pages to better account than by saying something about the Celtic 
population in general; and the numerous and interesting portion 
of them that inhabit Ireland in particular. 

This is a subject about which the majority of people know very 
little ; and of those who do profess to know a great deal, the very 
profession is a greater proof of ignorance than the silence of the 
rest of the world. It puts one in mind of Marivaux’s clever com- 
pliment to Fontenelle about the abstract nature of the soul. ‘‘ What 
is the soul ?” asked a friend: “ 1 know nothing of it, but that it is 
spiritual and immortal,” replied Marivaux. “ Then,” said his friend, 
“ we must ask Fontenelle, and he will tell us what it is.” “ Ask 
any body but Fontenelle,” said Marivaux ; “ he has too much good 
sense to know any more about it than we do.” 

To be positive respecting the history of nations, in ages of which 
there remains no history, or to take oral legends, which must have 
upon them the rust of more than a hundred successive memories, 
for the oracles of truth, may be poetical, but it has nothing to do 
with accurate knowledge. Any one who has happened to be a 
witneas of al] the circumstances of an occurrence, and who has then 
observed the tale of it as it twined its way through successive nar- 
rations, can form some idea of the faith that a wise man will put in 
oral testimony often transmuted. There are shades of difference 
in the perceptions and feelings of men, even in the same age, which 
cause one circumstance to make the strongest impression upon one 
individual, and another circumstance on another; and that which 
makes the deepest impression is retailed in the most glowing 
colours, till, by degrees, those parts that have romance in them 
eclipse those in which the historical truth is to be sought. 

Now, if this be found to be the case in the same age, when, 
though there be diversity in the individuals, there is still a general 
resemblance among the modes of thinking, how much more must it 
be the case, when the innovations and changes of time are taken 
into the account? If the opinions of civilized men and their modes 
of perceiving and recounting the same tale differ—and we find they 
do differ—what must be the changes when a legend comes down 
to us, not only through all the variations from savage to civilized 
man, in regular order, but through a variety of reverses and retro- 
cessions that have been occasioned by political or by intellectual 
conquest? Under such circumstances, it is only the romantic 
features of the case that can be preserved—those features which 
are as it were embalmed in the imposing delineations of fancy ; they 
are magnified and distorted by the mist of time which hangs over 
them, and they come to us, not as the sober and simple delineations 
of that to which they allude, but as the fanciful pictures of all the 
men of imagination through whom it has happened to come. It is 
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this which clothes romantic history with charms for the great mass 
of mankind, which none but philosophers can feel in the sober 
language of truth; and it is this which makes it but too often to 
the philosophic historian an ignis fatuus to mislead, instead of a 
beacon-light to direct. One remarkable instance of this is found in 
that melange of fable and tradition to which men of no mean rank as 
philosophers, critics, and historians, help to give the name of “ the 
poems of Ossian the Son of Fingal.” At the time to which those 
poems affect to allude, it is probable that, wolves and other wild 
animals excepted, the tenants of the Sylva Caledonie were but few ; 
and we desiderate in vain among the antiquities of that country 
either the remains of halls like those of Selma, or of manufactories 
at which armour and arms like those with which Ossian’s heroes 
were invested, could have been formed. There are mounds of earth, 
it is true, some circular, and some in other forms; and there are 
circles of unhewn stones, some of larger, some of smaller dimen- 
sions, and in some places they are very numerous. But mounds of 
earth and unchiselled stones are dumb memorials, and have no 
power of pointing at the epoch of their being placed there: the 
mound becomes green in a season ; the stone encrusted with lichen 
in an age; and, after a thousand ages, they are still the same—the 
same grassy hillock and grey stone. Of the hewn monuments that 
we have seen in Scotland, we do not remember any that we should 
consider as perfect which are not in the form of crosses, or have not 
on them the figure of a cross delineated upon some part of them. 
Sweno’s stone at Ferres, probably the most perfect and magnificent 
of them, and which report says was erected in commemoration of 
the defeat of the invader whose name it bears, is in the form of a 
cross, and of that cross which is common upon monumental stones 
as late certainly as the eleventh or twelfth century. The principal 
stone at Aberlemno, which commands the wide extent of Strath- 
mare, eastward to Montrose, and westward to Loncarty, is also in 
the form of a cross: so is that of Cambus, on the hill commanding 
the fertile coast of Angus; and though there be several of the mo- 
numents obviously in the same connexion and age with these that 
have not the crucial form, it is by no means improbable that they 
may have been mutilated by the same parties, and for the same pur- 
poses as the cathedrals and religious houses, as being emblems of 
popery. 

To return for a moment to Ossian: we certainly have heard little 
pieces repeated in the Gaelic language—the very identical piece by 
one old man (sitting by the way under the shadow of one of the 
crucial monuments) at Keill, on the Sound of Mull, and by another ina 
remote part of the west of Rosshire, neither of whom could read any 
language, or had the smallest connexion with, or knowledge of, the 
other. Their Fingal was, however, far from being a king of Mor- 
ven, or even an individual of any sort; it was a generic name, signi- 
fying simply the “‘ Giants,” ‘a class of personages to whom other 
races besides the Scottish Highlanders have recourse for solving the 
mysteries of antiquity. | i" 

We miention these things merely to ‘make out a case for caution 
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in using tradition, or even monuments, for elucidating the early 
history of a people whose origin, and even whose investiture with 
power in those countries where they are still found distinct in 
language, and partly in physiognomical character and habits, are as 
obscure as those of the Celts. yelp Her 

When we are excluded from the history of facts, our inquiries are 
narrowed almost entirely to the single point of language and to phy- 
siognomical character where that can be traced; and even here there 
is much room for hesitation and caution, as the conquered nation, 
or the nation pent up in the fastnesses of a country by conquerors, 
must of necessity borrow the names of whatever among the con- 
quering people is new to them; and also, as time softens down the 
animosity, intermarriage must blend their characters into a new race 
different from, and probably always superior to, either of the origi- 
nal ones. Nor is the latter circumstance without direct proof: the 
lines of demarcation between the Celts along the west of Scotland, 
and the Saxons, Danes, and Norwegians on the east, have been pre- 
served to later times, and probably with less political interference 
than in any other country that we are acquainted with ; and the 
localities of those lines have ever produced a race of more bodily 
strength, more intellectual aspect, and more elevation and energy 
of character, than are to be found where the original race is com- 
paratively pure. 

The remarks of Malte-Brun on the historical use of language are 
so much to the purpose, that we shall take the liberty of quoting 
them :—‘ It may well be asked, by what criterion shall we ascertain 
the high antiquity of a language? Should it be chiefly composed of 
vowels as the Otaheitan, the Zend, the Basque or Iberian, the Algon- 
quin, the Caribbee, the Esquimaux? But these tongues, almost 
entirely consisting of vowels, have no mutual resemblance in any 
other respect. Is the most ancient tongue monosyllabic,as M. Adelung 
would have us to believe?) But the Chinese, the Thibetan, the Ton- 
quinese, and the Siamese, which on this supposition would be the 
primitive tongues, bear no resemblance in their sounds to the lan- 
guage of the Celts or the Negroes. If we are desirous of examin- 
ing languages as to their grammatical forms and their syntax, we 
shall find, on the one hand, some in which the relations of genders, 
persons, modes of action, and of time, are expressed by the most 
ingenious, delicate, and profound combinations, as in the Sanscrit, 
the Hebrew, and the Greek ; and, on the other hand, we shall see 
others in which all these relations, though indispensably necessary 

, thought, are attempted to be marked only by clusters of vague, 
obscure, puerile, and arbitrary words, as in the Chinese, the Celtic, 
the dialects of the Negroes, and those of New Holland, Some might 
say that these last-mentioned tongues should be the most ancient, 
as being nearer to nature, in the vulgar acceptation of the word. 
History, however, clearly proves to us that the Hebrews, the In- 
dians, and the Greeks, were at least as ancient as the Ethiopians, 
the Celts, and the Chinese. It is then indifferent where we begin to 
count the links of a chain which is lost in the darkness of ages;’— 
Geography, vol. i. p. 567. : Poon | 
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Though the circumstances and some of the periods cannot now be 
traced, it is evident that, in the succession of ages, race has driven 
race westward over the Continent of Europe ; and that, of the people 
thus driven, remnants more or less pure have been left in those 
places which were either not very accessible to the conquerors, or 
too poor for repaying the labour of conquest. Of the comparative 
merits of those suceessive races, we are unfortunately not in pos- 
session of materials for judging. The conquerors must have always 
been, in some sense or other, the stronger party; but when this 
strength has been animal and when moral, when the strength of 
ferocity and cruelty and when the strength of science and system, 
we do not so well know, though the knowledge would be one of the 
most important elements in the history of the human race. When 
Cesar subjected western Europe to the Roman arms, there is no 
doubt that, notwithstanding the rivers of blood which he shed, his 
was in so far a conquest of moral power, and tended to improve and 
civilize whatever of the old population was left to mingle with the 
new. This is confirmed by the evidence of language ; there being 
no scientific words in any branch of the Celtic that we have examined, 
except such as may be very obviously traced to the Latin, or rather 
to the Greek, or to the vocabulary of more modern science. The 
subjugations by the other races are of a more doubtful character ; 
for though the great improvements of modern times have unques- 
tionably originated in being made perfect among a population not 
Celtic, yet the power, and consequently the emulation have been 
among those other races ; and the Celts, from the smallness of their 
numbers, the sterility of their countries, or by direct political hard- 
ships, have not had scope for the full development of their energies, 
but have been, as it were, in the house of physical or political bon- 
dage. 

Wherever an individual Celt has been brought properly into action, 
he has displayed a character different from that of the other races, 
but certainly not inferior to them,—greater energy and a higher 
flight for the moment, but not so long on the wing ;—more bold, 
daring, and poetical in the single idea, but not so close in the logie, 
or so prolonged in the chain. This, too, may be the result of the 
Celts. being a separate people in language and manners, but no 
people at all in political statics. Without general institutions, public 
opinion, or anything to rally round as Celts, they have been pre- 
vented from forming a literature ; but we are not, on that account, 
to suppose that they are incapable of doing so. Without kings and 
rulers that they could call their own, and set by the side of the 
rulers of other nations, they have had nothing to elevate them as 
a people ; but we are not thence to infer that they are not capable 
of elevation. Cesar did not, though they were divided into small 
Septs, find them an easy conquest ; the scanty population of the 
Welch mountains, in spite of all their internal squabbles, defied the 
power of the English monarchs; and, making all allowance for the 
feuds and jealousies of the Highland clans, if the skill of their leaders 
had borne any proportion to their devotedness and bravery, the his- 
torian of Culloden would have had to tell a very different tale, 
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Indeed, whatever may have been the cause of their first subjuga- 
tion, there are among the Celts no traits of inferiority, which may 
not be easily traced to, and accounted for, by the circumstances in 
which they have been placed. The Jews are also an insulated people, 
and have a sacred language different from that of the nations among 
whom they sojourn. They have also hopes, analogous to which 
the Celts, as a separate people, have nothing ;——they hope to return 
to Jerusalem, under the banners of the promised Messiah, and stand 
foremost among the nations, as God's chosen people. This is a ral- 
lying point, and by no means an ineffective one; but still the Jews 
have not a separate literature, or a separate science. One cannot 
thence infer, however, that they are an inferior people: such of 
them as have devoted their attention to the sciences or the arts have 
not been behind others,—though one may trace the print of infe- 
riority, which the mere fact of being a people naturally, and not a 
people politically, has stamped upon the mass. When the Celtic 
population are found in their native countries, they have much less 
of this, or, rather, it is not at all apparent. There they are the 
people ; and the only painful feeling that they suggest, is that they 
want those stimuli to mental improvement, which characterize those 
who, by language and manners, are connected with the ruling party. 
Before the Highlands of Scotland were broken up (as one would say) 
by the emigration of the Celts, and the immigration of Lowlanders, 
it is difficult to imagine a more delightful people. They had not 
much, it is true, and they knew not much of that which is now 
called learning, and was once, not inaptly, called clergy ; but they 
one and all had “ the ounce of mother-wit,” which, according to the 
proverb, is worth a pound of the other. Even now, in the districts 
in which they are found, if a man of the city could wncityfy himself, 
and separate knowledge and pleasure from matters of art and luxury, 
we know not where he could be more happy, or get more informa- 
tion quite new to him, than in these same Highlands ; and if he 
could but once break the rind and get at them, in the Gaelic lan- 
guage he would find a most exquisite kernel—more glee, and wit, 
and fancy, and humour, and spirit, in a man who cannot read,—just 
because there are few books worth reading, in the only language that 
he understands,—than in a whole knot of Sophs and Templars. 

The questions,—‘‘ Why do they not translate the books out of 
other languages? or why do they not study the subjects, and com- 
pose books of their own ?” will readily occur to those who have not 
considered the matter. The excuse which Thomson the poet made 
to a friend, who found him in bed at two o’clock in the day, meets 
both these questions, and every similar one that can be put upon the 
subject : ‘‘Man, I can see nae motive for risin’.” What motive has 
the man who speaks Gaelic for forming a literature in that lan- 
guage? ‘Io what practical use could he turn it? or how would it, 
in any way, conduce to the grand motive of all men—the bettering 
of his fortunes? Both the solid pudding and the empty praise are 
in the hands of those that speak another language, and are wholly 
ignorant of his. Though he possessed, in that language, the science 
of a Newton, he would not get even the appointment.of a district 
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surveyor—hardly that of an exciseman, until he translated his science 
out of his native tongue; and though he could wield the language 
with the ease, the power, and the effect of a Demosthenes, what 
good would that do him ?—he could not so much as plead even his 
own cause at the assize, as certainly the judge, and, most probably, 
the jury, would not understand one word that he uttered. 

We have rested the argument here upon the case of the Celtic 
population of Scotland, rather than upon that of Ireland, because 
the Celtic population there have no peculiarity, political or religious, 
to hold them separate from the people who do not speak their lan- 
guage. It is true that there are some Catholic districts in the 
Highlands,—as in Lochalin, Moidart, and Strathglass ; and it is also 
true that the zealous ministers of the kirk do declaim against ‘‘ the 
man of sin ;” but after the homily, Protestants and Catholics return 
from their several places of worship, to live in the greatest amity ; 
and, notwithstanding all the reciprocal abjurgations of the ghostly 
fathers, the people have no more idea of bodily harm or feud with 
each other, than if they knelt, Sunday after Sunday, at the same 
altar. If, among them, there be no inducement to form a literature 
in their native tongue, how much less must there be among people 
who are hedged in by disqualifications ? 

The case of the Highlands of Scotland has another advantage: it 
proves, not only that the Celtic population have strong ‘mental per- 
ceptions, but that those perceptions may be very forcibly aroused by 
the application of their own language. Though all that relates to 

olitics, to the arts, and to the sciences, be closed against the 
Scottish Celt, who approaches them in his native tongue, there are 
still two channels open for him: he may preach as a minister; or, 
more humbly, though probably not less usefully, he may go about 
and teach as a catechist. Religion is thus the only subject in which 
the intellect and imagination of the Celt can find scope; and cer- 
tainly no people, taken as a whole, are either better versed in the 
mysteries of Christianity, or more strictly observant of its precepts ; 
and perhaps, it may be added, that no public orations are more elo- 
quent, certainly, none are more effective, than the extemporary 
prayers and sermons of the superior class of those who preach in 
Gaelic; or that nowhere are there to be found more acute or subtle 
logicians than the bonneted veterans that are the oracles of the 
junior part of the Gaelic population in matters of faith and practice. 

If the effect that it produces upon those to whom it is addressed 
be any criterion of the power of eloquence,—and failing that we 
know of no standard by which it can be tried,—the addresses of the 
Gaelic ministers are inferior to nothing that we have heard: not, 
certainly, the histrionic exhibitions of Irving, when the); great vulgar 
and the small of the metropolis thronged gaping around his pulpit, 
for the brief period during which he was the locutory lion of the 
day ;—no, not even Chalmers, with that power of sheer intellect 
which all the disadvantages of appearance and manner and style 
could not keep down to the level of even a first-rate preacher of the 
ordinary or classical kind ; but who, bursting aside all form, all 
order, and all observance, held up the subject so naked in its truth, 
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so bold in its relief, and so irresistible in its attitude, that the learned 
and the unlearned caught alike, not the passing enthusiasm of the 
hour, but that sound and philosophic knowledge, which strikes at 
once into the understanding, and dwells for ever there ;—no, not 
even he, mighty as he is by nature, and clothed as he is with the 
whole armour of natural and scientific knowledge, produced, in his 
very happiest moments, so powerful an effect upon his audience, as 
we have seen produced by a Gaelic preacher upon the serried thou- 
sands that had come from all points of a circle full sixty miles in 
diameter, and stood, for a succession of hours, on the green hill side, 


. under the bare canopy of heaven, drinking up his instruction, silent 


and still as the breezeless air. 

This single trait, and we have witnessed it again and again, and 
scrutinized it with all the questioning and scepticism that we could 
muster, without being able to elicit from it any one element of fana- 
ticism or cant of any sort ;—without being able to detect any one in- 
gredient but that of a people honestly though fervently seeking the 
knowledge of their God and of their own immortal happiness ;—this 
single trait, we say, is decisive of the point, that the Gaelic tongue is 
capable of conveying, and the Gaelic ear of receiving, the most 
powerful and the most sublime impressions of which the human 
mind is susceptible. Ay, and we have never observed the intellec- 
tual impression thus made fail in one jot of its practical effect : and he 
who should follow those thousands to their simple homes, and observe 
with what content, nay, with what thankfulness, they enjoy their 
temporal good things, from which an English beggar would turn 
as unmixed evil ;—how patient and how careful they are, and withal, 
how independent, and how full of honest pride, conscious that they 
are in the discharge of their duties,—he would be qualified for reading 
to the inhabitants of polished cities a lecture on the power of religion, 
and consequently on the power of that eloquence in which its pre- 
cepts were conveyed—a lecture for which they would not be pre- 
pared, but by which they would be wonderfully improved. 

We have much less respect for the polemics of theology ; but in the 
more religious districts of the Highlands there annually comes a day 
called by way of eminence La nau Daoina, or, ‘‘The Day of the Men,” 
on which we should very well like to see the mettle of some half- 
dozen graduates of our most learned universities tried on the touch- 
stone of Celtic metaphysics. What may be the practical effect of 
those displays we pretend not precisely to know, but we honestly 
confess that for our individual part (meaning, theteby, the part of the 
writer of this article only) that we would far rather grapple with the 
Mécanique Celeste of La Place, or even with the co-operative system 
of Robert Owen, than with a single wrinkled and weather-beaten 
catechist of Eastern Ross. | : 

But still, with this demonstration of the capacity of the people, and 
the power of the language, in that field where there is a scope for 
them, we have just as much demonstration of their inefficiency in 
fields where there is no scope. There is at Inverness an academy 
incorporated bya Royal charter, tolerably well endowed ; and though 
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not in ahy ways germain to the water-burners, passingly furnished 
with the elements of schoolcraft. Well,—when this academy was 
established, the Inverness folk, being not only the Areopagites of a 
Gaelic town but of the Gaelic capital, and the capital in which the 
very purest English is spoken “ to boot and boot,” would needs have 
a professor of Gaelic ; and such was the thriving of the Gaelic class 
in a country thirsting almost above every other for education, from 
the necessity that the majority of those that wish to live are under 
of leaving it, that before ten years had elapsed there was not one 
Gaelic student, and the salary was transferred to a professor of very 
different matters, who knew not one word of the language. This, 
we fear, is to be taken as the experimentum crucis against the chance 
of making the Gaelic language a matter of polite education, or, after 
a generation or two, of any sort of education in Scotland; and with 
the changes that have taken place in the economy of things there, 
and the way in which Highlanders and Lowlanders are mixed toge- 
ther, we are unable to see any great public benefits that could arise 
from extending and perpetuating the Gaelictongue. It is true, as is 
the case with all languages, there are many idiomatical passages in 
it, the spirit of which cannot be rendered in any other tongue, and 
that some of these are very pithy and expressive; but in the loss of 
the language no part of the useful knowledge of mankind would be 
lost,—not a single leaf would be out of the book of essential informa- 
tion; and, therefore, as the people are the only valuable thing about 
the language, and as they have never appeared to suffer by transla- 
tion into English, we are not sure but that the sooner it goes down 
to oblivion the better. 

Until that shall be the case, however, and it must come and not be 
forced, the education of the common people in Gaelic is both a 
praiseworthy and a necessary task; and the zeal of many persons 
of eminence in Scotland, and of none more than Principal Baird of 
Edinburgh, deserves every commendation. The power of reading 
contains in itself the germ of its own increase; and of those that 
learn, in the Gaelic schools, to read the few books that have been 
translated into that language, there are many that will not rest satis- 
fied there, but extend their knowledge to the stores that are con- 
tained in the English language. This is, unquestionably, the grand 
point to be aimed at. Sameness of speech conduces more to the unity, 
the strength, and the improvement of a kingdom than any other 
single circumstance, because then the whole range of the kingdom 
is alive to every subject. If the inhabitants of all the counties in 
England and Scotland carried on their correspondence in their verna- 
cular dialects, there would be many mistakes and blunders in busi- 
ness, which are prevented by the uniformity of the written language. 

Among the Celtic population of the southern part of the island, 
there are more remains of a literature than among those of the north, 
It seems doubtful, however, whether the Welsh be altogether so 
intellectual a people; and though they be very industrious, they 
have never added very much to science, or even to the higher de- 
partments of literature; and as their country is narrow, and there is 
a great deal of intercourse with it on all sides, it seems doubtful 
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whether it would be wise to stay the decline which that intercourse 
must cause in the Welsh language. 

The Celtic population of Ireland are in a situation somewhat 
different: they are far more numerous ; they have to contend with 
disqualifications ; and less attention has been paid to their education. 

The total population of Scotland and Wales, taken together, does 
not exceed three millions, of which only a very small portion, proba- 
bly not half a million in the two countries, are ignorant of the English 
language ; while there is hardly a point in them at which a know- 
ledge of that language may not be easily and, especially in Scotland, 
cheaply acquired. In Ireland, on the other hand, there are, accord- 
ing to the parliamentary returns, which confessedly do not con- 
tain the whole population, nearly four millions that understand 
nothing but Irish; and there are perhaps a million more who have 
emigrated to the great towns in Britain, who, though many of them 
can speak English, yet prefer their native tongue, as the vehicle of 
their conversations with each other. Thus there is a population 
equal to that of a considerable kingdom; among whom the means 
of instruction in literature and the useful arts are not circulated. 
That people, too, have had, and though it be “ laid on the shelf,” as 
it were, have still a literature. It is true that they may not have 
been the instructors of the western world to the whole ‘extent that 
the expounders of Irish history contend, any more than the Cartha- 
ginian speech in the Roman play is Irish, as stated by General 
Vallancey, or than, as others have said, the Irish can converse freely 
with the Basques, although the whole vocabulary and much of the 
grammar of the two languages be different; but still there are Jrish 
manuscripts, written in an Irish character, and there is every proba- 
bility that they were at one time more numerous. 

Whatever may be the subjects of those manuscripts, even though 
they be all monkish legends, they are valuable, as they would throw 
some light upon times and people with regard to whom we are very 
much in the dark. The very zeal with which, down to the seven- 
teenth century, the English are said to have sought to destroy or 
conceal the manuscript libraries of Ireland, tends to throw an in- 
terest over them. Scattered over many parts of Europe, disjointed by 
the loss or destruction of works belonging to the chain, rendered dim 
by that portion of fable and allegory, which prevailed when all were 
ignorant and credulous but the few, and these few could not escape 
a very considerable portion of the contagion—the whole of the 
ancient literature of Ireland has not yet been brought before the 
public in a perfectly authenticated state. As is the case, too, with 
many of the songs and melodies, the question between the Lrish and 
the Scottish claims has not been perfectly settled ; and though there 
may have been little connexion and intercourse between the north 
and east of Scotland and Ireland, there was, unquestionably, a good 
deal between the south and west. At a very early period, Ireland 
appears to have had a disposable population as well as now; but 
whether from absolute excess, or from squabbling, it would not be 
easy to determine. Without entering at all into the question of the 
settlement of the Celtic Hibernians in Scotland, the kingdom of the 
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Dalriads, or the magnificent capital of Beregonium upon the banks 
of Loch Linnhe, it is certain that within the period on which there 
is some light thrown, the hills of Athol were peopled by the Clan 
Donoughly, subsequently called Robertsons ; that they were a savage 
and ferocious people, generally under the law of the bishops of 
Dunkeld, and at times carrying their predatory incursions to the 
very altar in the cathedral, even when the prelate was celebrating 
the most solemn rites of his church. That affords no confirmatory 
evidence of the learning and piety of the. great body of the Irish ; 
but as the meridian of these is placed some centuries back, it is not 
to be taken as evidence of the contrary. 

A little book, having Christopher Anderson as the author’s name, 
which has just been published at Edinburgh, combines, in a short 
compass, a good many curious particulars regarding the ancient and 
present condition of the Irish Celts ; and as its avowed object is to 
promote the mental culture of that numerous and rapidly multiply- 
ing people, by finding them books and education, and oral instruc- 
tion in their native tongue, the laudableness of the attempt may 
justify not only a good deal of enthusiasm, but some over-statement 
and hyperbole. We do not mean to assert that Mr. Anderson’s 
book has these imperfections in a high degree, or even that it has 
them at all; but, as the English public have commonly been in the 
habit of receiving works on the antiquities and former glory of 
Ireland cum grano salis, it is as well to name the caveat. 

Having mentioned that, we shall not enter upon the antiquarian 
part of the matter; it is too long for a magazine, and no inference 
drawn from it can be useful to the present age. The grand object is 
to elevate the character of the Irish population; and though we are 
very sure that education alone, be it in what language it may, would 
not altogether and of itself effect that object, yet we are very ready 
to admit it not only as an element, but as one of the principal and 
primary elements, without which the others would not be effective. 

From the incapacity of the Native Irish peasants to read, and their 
being, by their language, shut out from the floating history of the time, 
which men acquainted with it take as part of the rule of their ac- 
tions, they are thrown upon their own resources and the squabbles 
and occurrences of their localities ; and there can be but little doubt 
that the causes of all their squabbles and animosities at home, as 
well as of their herding together and preserving their rude appear- 
ance, their turbulence, and their misery, even in the centre of the 
British metropolis, are to be found in their standing excluded, by 
that language which they understand best, and in which they will 
therefore speak whenever they can, from the literature and working 
of the rest of society. . 

The object to be attained is very obvious :—these people must, in 
some way or other, be taken into society,—be made to see what is 
going on, to know what has gone on; to learn the sequence of 
cause and effect, and its use in the guidance of man in life. 
This, and this alone, cen take them out of the dominion of the im- 
mediate impulses. of their passions, the source to which most of what 
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is bad in the uneducated Irish character, and most of what is bad in 
any uneducated character, can be traced. Everybody that has found 
him at home must have noticed that when Pat is pleased, he is one 
of the most happy, harmless, gleesome, and kind fellows that can be 
met with. If he should know ever so little, what he knows he knows 
well, and he can point it with the most exquisite and unexpected 
humour. Little pleases him too. His lodging and his food, and, in 
some places, up to a very recent time, his clothing too, were the same 
as those of his pig. Not very many years ago, a friend of the writer 
of this article spent some time in the wilds of Cunnemara, where, he 
found, on warm days, persons who were married and had children 
going about without a rag upon them; and yet they were as inno- 
cent as anchorites (probably a good deal more so), and, while pas- 
sion lay still, as merry as grigs. When marched into Galway, armed 
with shillelaghs (by the way, these used to be among the most ex- 
pensive furnishings of Mr. Martin’s election, and for the last one he 
is said to have denuded his estate of timber), in the same way and 
with the same feelings as other unlettered men are led by those chiefs 
whom they consider as the first, or, rather, the only great men on 
earth,—their passions were no doubt up; but then, in their state of 
information, the cause in which they were engaged had all the attrac- 
tions of a national one, and the row with cudgels in the street of 
Galway had to them all the interest and importance of a Waterloo. 
If you would have men to extend the bounds of that which they shall 
eall their country, and cease from local hostility and acrimony, you 
must bring them knowledge and feelings, which they cannot acquire 
by their own experience at the place where they were born. 

In the Highlands of Scotland, in Ireland, and every where that 
they have been found, the Celts have ever been a clannish people, 
devoted to their chief and party, and ready to enter into any hostility 
in the cause and for the honour of these. But this, so far from 
being a bad trait in their character, is a most valuable one: it shows 
that there are in them both talents and feelings ; and these have only 
to be educated to the proper extent, to make them as attached mem- 
bers of the state, as they are of the little party to which, in their 
unlettered condition, their attachment is confined. 

Still, however, whatever may be the value of the materials that 
are said to be wrapped up in the Irish language,—whatever may be 
the copiousness of the language itself,—and whatever may be the 
present expediency, or even necessity, of giving the four millions of 
persons by whom that language is spoken, the elements of know- 
ledge in it,—whatever, also, the admirers of the language itself may 
say, about the impropriety, the impolicy, or the cruelty of its aboli- 
tion,—the education of the Irish in the Irish language can never, in 
the judgment of sound philosophy, be regarded as any other than an 
intermediate and preparatory measure. The grand object in every 
state ought to be to break down the distinctions among its subjects, 
so as to make them one people, and so that the whole range of the 
country should be patent ,to the talents and industry of all. Upon 


this principle, those who speak the Irish language should be taught 
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to read,—-not that they may, continue to read in Irish,—but that by 
learning the faculty of reading, along with their fellow-countrymen, 
they may be induced to acquire the same faculty in the same lan- 
guage. 

Mr. Anderson expresses a wish that the “ Society for the Dif- 
fusion of Useful Knowledge” should prepare cheap elementary 
books for the Irish, printed in the native character. According to 
his own account, however, somebody must precede the Society, in 
order to teach the people how to read ; and here we are met by the 
question—whether it would be best to teach them to read a lan- 
guage which, largely as it is spoken, is confined to certain classes of 
the Irish population ; or to read one which, besides opening to them 
the whole stores of English literature, would be a passport all over 
the United Kingdom? This question admits of considerable argu- 
ment; and as we must stop somewhere, we shall not now enter upon it, 





ILLUSTRATIONS OF VIRGINIA WATER *. 


Tue work before us is the first Number of a Series of Sketches made 
upon the spot, of the extensive grounds near Windsor Great Park, 
known by the name of Virginia Water. We are glad to revive the 
recollections of some very beautiful scenery, with which we are 
familiar ;—the more particularly so, as since this place has become, 
as this book expresses, “‘ the favourite and frequent retreat of his 
most Gracious Majesty,” a somewhat Asiatic jealousy has prevented 
all intrusion within these sacred walks. ‘There was a time, indeed, 
when Virginia Water was. really profaned by the presence of prize- 
fighters, who were accustomed to train in the secluded alleys that 
bordered the lake ;—and it was, therefore, quite necessary that the 
privilege of admission to the grounds should be withdrawn from the 
inn to which these persons resorted. But we should have thought 
that the King of a free people might, without the slightest in- 
terference with his individual pleasures, have allowed a regulated 
admission, such as formerly existed, to the most romantic grounds 
within a hundred miles of the metropolis. However, chaque a son 
gout, All strangers, however respectable or distinguished for their 
taste or acquirements, are rigidly excluded ; and Mr. Delamotte has 
therefore given something to our pleasures, by the publication of 
the very agreeable sketches which he has had the good fortune to 
be permitted to. make. 

Virginia Water was planted, and the lake executed, under the 
direction of Paul Sandby, at a time when this part of Windsor 
Forest was the favourite residence of Duke William of Cumberland, 
The artificial water is the largest in the kingdom, with the single 


* Tilustrations of Virginia Water, and the adjacent scenery. By W. A. Delamotte,- 
Jun, Drawn on stone, by W. Gauci. a 
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exception of Blenheim; the cascade is, perhaps, the most striking 
imitation we have of the great works of Nature ;—and the grounds 
are arranged in the grandest style of landscape-gardening. ‘The 
neighbouring scenery is bold and rugged, being the commencement 
of Bagshot Heath ; and the variety of surface agreeably relieves the 
eye, after the monotony of the first twenty miles from town, which 
fatigues the traveller either upon the Bath or Western roads. At 
the time when the public were allowed to visit Virginia Water, the 
best point of entrance was at the gate at Bishopsgate; near which 
very pretty village, or rather green, the Royal Lodge is at present 
situated. Shelley, who had a true eye for the picturesque, resided 
for some time at this place ;—and it would have been difficult for 
a poet to have found, in any of the highly cultivated counties of 
England, a spot so full of the most exquisite variety of hill and 
dale, of wood and water,—so fitted to call forth and cherish the 
feelings upon which poetry must depend for its peculiar nurture. 
Bishopsgate is situated about a mile to the right of the western 
road from London, after you ascend the hill beyond Egham. To 
the left St. Anne’s Hill, the favoured residence of Charles Fox, is a 
charming object ; and upon the ridge which the traveller ascends, is 
the spot which has given a name to Denham’s celebrated poem. 
“ Cooper's Hill” is not shut out from the contemplative searchers 
after the beauties of nature ; and, however the prospect here may 
be exceeded by scenes of wider extent, or more striking grandeur, 
certainly the locale of the earliest, and perhaps the best, descriptive 
poem of our language, is calculated to produce the warmest feelings 
of admiration, both for its actual beauty and its unrivalled associa- 
tions. From an elevation of several hundred feet, you look down 
upon a narrow fertile valley, through which the Thames winds with 
surpassing loveliness. Who does not recollect the charming lines 
with which Denham describes the “ silver river :”’— 
“ Oh! could I flow like thee, and make thy stream 
My great example, as it is my theme ; 
Though deep yet clear; though gentle yet not dull; 
Strong without rage; without o’erflowing full. 
Immediately at your feet is the plain of Runnemede, where the 
great battle between John and the Barons was fought; and in the 
centre of the river is the little fishing island, where tradition says 
that Magna Charta was signed. At the extremity of the valley is 
Windsor Castle, rising up in all the pomp of its massive towers. We 
recollect the scene as Windsor was. Whatever Mr. Wyattville may 
have done for its internal improvement, and for its adaptation to 
the purposes of a modern residence without sacrificing all its cha- 
racter of antiquity, we fear that he’has destroyed its picturesque 
effect in the distant landscape. Its old characteristic feature was 
that of a series of turrets rising above the general elevation. By 
raising the intermediate roofs, without giving a proportionate height 
to the towers, the whole line has become square and unbroken. This 
was, perhaps, an unavoidable fault; but it is a-fault. 
From Cooper's Hill, the entrance to Virginia: Water is a walk of a 
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quarter of an hour. We were accustomed to wander down a long 
and close plantation of pines, where the rabbit ran across with 
scarcely a fear of man. A more wild and open country succeeded ; 
and we then followed the path, through many a “ bosky bourn,” 
till we arrived at a rustic bridge, which crossed the lake at a narrow 
neck, where the little stream was gradually lost amongst the under- 
wood. A scene of almost unrivalled beauty here burst upon the 
view. For nearly a mile, a verdant walk led along, amidst the 
choicest evergreens, by the side of a magnificent breadth of water. 
The opposite shore was rich with the heather-bloom; and planta- 
tions of the most graceful trees—the larch, the ash, and the weeping 
birch (‘‘ the lady of the woods”), broke the line of the wide lake, 
and carried the imagination on, in the belief that some mighty river 
lay beyond that or wood. The cascade was at length reached. 
Cascades are much upon the same plan, whether natural or artificial ; 
the scale alone makes the difference. This cascade is sufficiently 
large not to look like a plaything ; and if it were met with in Westmor- 
land or Wales, tourists would dilate much upon its beauties. At this 
point the water may be easily forded ; and after a walk of the most 
delicious seclusion, we used to reach a bold arch, over which the 
public. road was carried. Here, we perceive by Mr. Delamotte’s 
Sketches, have been erected some of the antique columns that, a few 
years ago, were in the court-yard of the British Museum. These 
fragments of Grecian architecture appear to us somewhat out of 
place. Real ruins, removed from the sites to which they belong, 
are the worst species of exotics. The tale which they tell of their 
old grandeur is quite out of harmony with their modern appropria- 
tion. We can look with an antiquarian pleasure upon a capital ina 
cabinet ; but a shaft or two perched up in a modern pleasure-ground 
produces a ludicrous struggle between the feeling of the true and 
the artificial ;—and a sort of pitiable scorn of the petty vanity of the 
living, which snatches the ruins of the dead from the hallowed spot 
where time or the barbarian had crumbled them into nothingness, to 
administer to a sense of what is pretty, and merely picturesque. A 
real ruin is a solemn thing, when it stands upon the site where it 
has defied the elements for centuries, in its pomp and glory ;—but 
a mock ruin—a fiction of plaster and paint,—or a collection of frag- 
ments brought over sea to be joined together, in something like an 
imitation of their awful decay, are baubles. We will not stay to 
look upon them, pretty as they are. 

From this arch a variety of walks, of the most delightful retire- 
ment, present themselves. ‘They are principally bounded with va- 
rious trees of the pine tribe, intermingled with laurel and acacia. 
The road gradually ascends to a considerable elevation, where there 
is a handsome building, called the Belvidere. The road from this 
spot is very charming.. We descend from this height, through a wild 
path, by the side of trees of much more ancient growth than the 
mass around ;—and, crossing the high road, again reach the lake, at 
a point where its.dimensions are ample and magnificent. About this 
part asplendid fishing-temple has lately been erected. Of its taste 
we can say nothing. 
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The common road from Blacknest, (the name of this district of 
Windsor Forest,) to the Royal Lodge, is strikingly beautiful, Vir. 

inia Water is crossed by a very elegant bridge, represented in Mr, 
Delamotte’s sketches. It was built by Sandby; on one side of it 
the view terminates in a toy of the last age—a Chinese temple; on 
the other it ranges over a broad expanse of water. The road some- 
times reminds one of the wildness of mountain seenery, and at ano- 
ther turn displays all the fertility of a peaceful agricultural district, 
We at length pass the secluded domain of the Royal Lodge; and 
when we reach the edge of the hill, we look upon a vista of the most 
magnificent elms, and over an expanse of the most striking forest 
scenery, With the splendid Castle terminating the prospect~a monu- 
ment of past glories, which those who have a feeling for their 
country’s honour may well uphold and cherish. 





A THOUGHT OF HARROW. 


Harrow, my voice 
Doth tremble faintly thro’ the cloud of grief, 
Its wild song will not stir thy laurel leaf, 
Nor wake it to rejoice ! 


I am a gleam 
That shone at even on the olive-fold, 
Waking up gladness in the lyres of old, 
And fading to a dream, 


Children of light! 
The tabret of my spirit doth awake 
Amid your glory, and my visions take 
Beauty from your delight. 


Lamps of my soul, 
Breathing out sunshine thro’ each shady place, 
Bennet’s mild eye, and Byron’s lighted face 
How beautiful ye roll, 


A spell! a spell! 
The merry shouting of the hamlet-play, 
My village Mary on the Sabbath-day— 
Harrow! farewell, farewell! 


Thou Glory-cloud 
Who dwelt at Siloam on David’s lute, | 
And shaded Judah when her lyre was mute,— 
© keep me from the proud! 
Tue Harrovian. 
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11th. Mr. Thomas, the constable of St. Paul’s, Covent Garden, has 
been giving some very curious evidence before the Police Committee. 
Mr. Thomas himself is, by no means, an ordinary person : being some- 
what of an enthusiast in performing the duties of a coustable—and has 
been not alittle snubbed and thwarted by the regular practitioners, who 
like business to go on in a quiet, cosey sort of way, in consequence, 
But, it seems that his zeal, notwithstanding, has not outrun his dis- 
cretion—inasmuch as nearly all the charges he has preferred have been 
followed by convictions, Moreover, the evidence he has given is 
manifestly that of a shrewd, intelligent, and quick-sighted man—who 
has picked up a vast mass of facts in comparatively a short time, who 
draws most sensible general conclusions from these facts, and who 
proposes, thereupon, what seem to us very sound remedies for the evils 
he brings to light. If in the course of his investigations he repre- 
sents a portion of these evils as springing, in some measure, from the 
persons whose duty it is to prevent them, we confess we do not 
think the blame of such a representation being made rests at all with 
Mr. Thomas. Better had he not had facts to bear him out in so 
doing. Consider we now some portions of the evidence, 

First,—For it interests us the most—we are delighted to learn that 
the boys who from six till eight in the evening pester all passengers 
between Leicester Square and Temple Bar with play-bills are, like King 
Arthur’s three celebrated serving-men, “ all of them thieves.”—We are 
delighted at this, because, supposing the laws to be duly administered, 
it affords some prospect of the youthful gentry aforesaid being re- 
moved from the streets above indicated to the tread-mill, the hulks, 
Botany Bay, and, it is to be hoped, the gallows, respectively. Every 
unhappy, but peaceful, liege subject of his gracious Majesty King 
George the Fourth, who may have occasion to pass along that line of 
the said king’s highway denominated “ the Courts” and so on to Covent 
Garden, between the hours above indicated—and, besides the theatres, 
there are many substantial reasons why, at those hours, an individual 
may be so progressing —to wit, that range of most delectable refectories, 
beginning at Joy’s and ending at the Bedford—(and what a vast degree 
of culinary skill and vinous eminence does not that small bit of ground 
include !) every such liege subject must be assaulted, attacked, and, if 
not battered, bothered to death by the juvenile vermin above-men- 
tioned—running between one’s legs, and bawling “ Bill of the play— 
your honour !—only a penny, sir!—only a penny !—Common Garden: 
and Doory Lane, sir!—only a penny, sir!’’—-Yes, ia the nineteenth 
century, many dwellers in the metropolis of these kingdoms have to 
undergo a purgatory such as this. Nay, you have to run the gauntlet, 
through these imps-——for they new stretch as far as Coventry Street— 
and they increase in numbers and vigour as you approach “ the Gar- 
den.” We remember, not long since, upon being thus assailed for 
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the third time, before we had got through Cranbourne Alley, ejacu-_ 
lating to the urchin, thus—‘ This is too bad !—you are the third ras- 
cal thatryhas pestered me within the last two minutes—now the next 
who does it, I will break his bones—and, recollect, you have fair 
warning!’ Our friend, who was with us, said this warning was Hiber- 
nian—but, depend upon it, it would do exceedingly well to act upon. 
However, Mr. Thomas tells us that these dispensers of dramatic intelli- 
wence are all most particular and preternatural thieves—and, there- 
fore, we hope they may be all hanged accordingly—and that, like the 
beef-steak, it may be done quickly. 

Next Mr. Thomas informs us that when he began with his new 
broom to sweep clean the very dirty purlieus of Covent Garden,—the 
officers of police threw every sort of impediment and impertinence in 
his way. A man who put down thieves in their district would §in- 
jure them in two ways. First, he would show that they did not do it 
—and, secondly, he would demolish the great source of their profit— 
a proper succession of crops of thieves—not to be rudely rooted out at 
once—but to ‘ come up’ gradually according as they are wanted by their 
friends and fosterers the police. Thus, on one occasion, while Mr. 
Thomas is clearing the entrance of Drury Lane Theatre of the “ habit 
and repute thieves’ who were there basking in the sunshine of the 
officers’ presence,—the said officers seize him—drag him through the 
streets as though he were one of the pickpockets himself—and_ then 
accuse him of having assaulted them. Their complaint being dis- 
missed—which it was instantly,—poor Mr. Thomas wants to say a 
word in his turn; but the great Sir Richard, like Judge Gripus, deem- 
ing it better to hear only one side, stops his mouth and says—* It is 
all a squabble of jealousy between the officers, and therefore I shall 
have nothing to do with it: you may go indict each other.” This is 
pleasant and just. The matter being peculiarly in his jurisdiction, and 
fitted for summary process, Sir Richard will not hear a word the un- 
happy constable has to say—but refers him for redress to an expensive 
prosecution—he having been maltreated for daring to do his duty, 
while the officers were neglecting their’s. No wonder thieves thrive 
in the parish of St. Paul’s, Covent Garden. 

We shall give a sample, or two, from Mr. Thomas’s evidence, in 
support of our expression, that these eminent persons the police offi- 
cers neglect their duty :— 

Is there, round the theatre, a gang of persons whom you suspect’ to be 
there for the purpose of committing depredations ?—Yes. 

Do you think if there were three or four officers there watching them, they 
could disperse them ?—Yes. : 

Do you think it would be desirable to have two or three officers there for 
that purpose ?—It would be a good thing, if they were men of integrity. 

Do not you think it would be a good thing to change those officers, and 
not to assign the theatres as a permanent station to particular officers ?—I 
should think it highly necessary, because the officer being long upon the sta- 
boar the thing becomes so mrt a matter of course, that he takes no interest 
in it. 

Are there officers constantly in attendance at Bow- i ight ? 
—There are one or two. ; paper a we pegs 


Do they do nothing whatever; those gangs being there almost every 
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night >—There are parties of officers; for instance, there is Bond's ‘party ; 
he is generally stationed at the end of Bow-street, and if he sees those cha- 
racters, he and his party will sometimes lay a cane over them, and off they 
start, and nothing is done; the effect of that correction is, that they will 
remove from the spot, and they will, perhaps, go round to the King’s en- 
trance under the eyes of the officer, and there they remain with impunity. 

And the officers do not follow them ?—No. 

Again :— 

In those cases of felony,sdo they neglect to interfere and pursue the culprit 
in many cases where the prosecutors are not rich people, and not likely to 
reward them for their trouble ?—I know no instances of that kind. 

Have you any reason to suppose that there is any collusive understanding 
between police officers and offenders ?—With certain offenders I believe there 
is. I speak of that class of offenders that keep flash-houses, and publicans 
who keep their houses open at undue hours. 

Will you state the grounds you have for forming that opinion ?—I could 
bring home no charge of that kind, only that those men and the publicans 
and proprietors of those houses are continually almost together; they are 
drinking with them, they are hand in hand, and they seem in a very sociable 
way withthem. In one instance, between two and three o'clock in the morn- 
ing, I was patrolling the parish, and I saw a light in a notorious house, 
called the Brown Bear, in Bow-street, immediately facing the office-door ; I 
went to the door and listened, and I heard several voices; and while I was 
so listening a principal officer came out. I said to him, ‘‘ This is a very 
curious time for you to be coming out of here.” “ Aye,” said he, “ C.” (that 
was the publican’s name) is out of town, and I promised to see that all was 
right.” I said, “ I will thank you to come in with me, and let me see that 
all is right.” ‘‘ Oh,” said he, ** you had better go without me.” However, 
he went in with me, and I found seven or eight people in the back parlour 
drinking, and double that quantity round the bar. 

At what hour was that ?—Between two and three o'clock in the morning. 
And I found a similar thing existing at a public house called the Marquess 
of Anglesea, kept by a person of the name of G.; and I said to the officer it 
is my intention to lay an information against these houses for what I have 
seen, and I shall call upon you as evidence." Says he, “ Do not do that, 
for I would rather not have - thing to say to it.” I said, “1 shall cer- 
tainly take the opinion of the Magistrate about it ;"" and so I did: I laid an 
information against these two houses, and G. was fined 10s, and Mrs. C. was 
admonished, and excused on account of her husband being away. 

Do you mean to say that the Brown Bear is a flash-house ?—I mean that 
it is notorious for keeping bad hours, and supplying liquors at undue hours. 

Is it a house of that description where the police officers know they can 
find any criminals when they are wanted ?—No, it is not a house of that 
description; but being near to the theatres, they keep open to twelve or one 
o'clock, and then they often extend that to two or three o'clock, unless they 
are strictly looked after. 

What could possibly induce the committee to enquire about flash- 
houses ?—Has not Sir Richard Birnie declared that he knows of no 
such things: if they exist, he must know of them—and we suppose . 
that a knight and a magistrate speaks the truth. 

Seriously, the police of London is shown by the whole report of the 
committee to be in a state very thoroughly needing revision; and we 
trust that another Session of Parliament will not pass without some 


measure being brought forward with that object. : 
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14th. It is a circumstance, we think, which speaks very highly for 
the honesty of the English, that our tradesmen are so easily swindled 
out of their property. Here is a case—or rather here are twenty, fifty, 
cases against the same person, one Hopkinson alias Barrow—in which 
he has, with the utmost ease, obtained goods of every sort and descrip- 
tion, from tradesmen in every quarter of the town, from Whitechapel to 
Hyde-Park Corner. Now, we say that this extreme facility speaks for 
the honesty ef customers as a body; for, it is quite clear, that if it 
did not answer in the long run—nay, in the vast majority of instances— 
for tradesmen to give articles thus easily upon credit to persons with a 
plausible tale in their mouths, they would not do it. It is manifest 
that of a hundred strangers coming, or sending an order, to @ shop, 
ninety-nine are fair dealers, and that it would not be worth the shop- 
keeper's while to insult these for the sake of preventing his being cheated 
by the one rogue. This must be so—for it is otherwise quite impossi- 
ble to account for the extent to which this fellow Hopkinson has carried 
his depredations. Tailors, boot-makers, bonnet-makers (for he swin- 
died also by the proxy of his fair friends), livery-stable keepers, coach- 
makers, saddlers, wine-merchants, cutlers, corn-merchants, booksellers, 
aye, down to turnpike-men, whom he drives over in other people’s gigs, 
when they ask for their toll—all, all, are fish that come into the net of this 
gentleman “ of a copper hue, with black woolly hair, about five feet seven 
inches in height, well made, and very fashionably dressed.” It seems 
that the “ man-of- colour” generally kept himself out of sight, and wrote 
notes—w hich, referring to every bedy except those who knew him, and 
pretending that he was any body except himself, seldom or ever failed in 
procuring him goeds, even to large value. The gentlemen he referred to 
were mostly persons well known to the public, such as Sir Charles We- 
therall, and Sir Nicholas Tindal—names considered sufficient, as it would 
seem, without actual reference, Persons like these receive no injury from 
such proceedings—but really we pity exceedingly the several Mr. Hop- 
kinsons, all persons of high respectability, whom this negro, whose real 
name is Barrow, has been personating: for they, not being known 
further than in the private circles in which they move, may undergo 
very great inconvenience from a swindler having assumed their name. 
This, in itself, ought to be punishable at the suit of the patty person- 
ated—but we believe no law touches it. We commiserate also very 
sincerely the worthy tradespeople, who have suffered. But it is, in 
great measure, their own faults: they have neglected their classics 
—a thing highly blameworthy in a shepkeeper—or they would 
have remembered the salutary piece of advice “nimium ne crede 
pe "which, being interpreted, signifies, “‘never trust a man of 
colour,” | 


es 


19th. The speech of Mr. Dawson, at Derry, has ¢reated universal 
surprise. Hitherto esteemed one of the very highest supporters of 
orange politics, and even suspected of being an actual orangeman hitn- 
self—the ‘brother-in-law of orange Peel, and the representative of 
prentice-boy Derry, he takes the occasion of one ofthe most celebrated 
orange anniversaries, to comé forward and proclaim, without leave 
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asked, or notice given, that it is wise, just, and expedient, to take the 
Catholic question into consideration with a view to settling it. That 
this is wise, just, and expedient, we have ever been of opinion; but, 
up, at the least, to the debate of this spring in the House of Commons, 
Mr. Dawson held one directly contrary: and we confess what surprised 
us the most is, that the strong, and, as we think, conclusive, reasons 
which the honourable gentleman has now most luminously set forth, 
and most eloquently enforced, should never have had influence upon 
his mind before. For, whatever power the Catholics may have now— 
aud itis upon this question of the impossibility of resisting such power 
that Mr. Dawson chiefly grounds his advocacy of concession—it must, 
as it seems to us, have been quite clear, formany years back, that such 
power, unless emancipation were granted, they must ultimately gain ; 
and, at all events, in the elections of 1826, they displayed to the full as 
much power as in their recent exploits. After reading Mr. Dawson’s 
speech, our chief wonder is not that he has changed now, but that he 
ever was an Anti-Catholic at all. 

The speech, as such, appears to us to be an exceedingly good one— 
full of vigour and fire—facts clearly and boldly stated, and deductions 
ably drawn. There is in it one very striking peculiarity. Mr. Dawson 
makes no allusion whatever to its extreme dissonance from his former 
opinions—but speaks throughout as a man might who had been a mo- 
derate supporter of the Catholics all his life. The manner, also, in which 
he resisted and put down the noisy interruptions which were made to 
him, appears to us to have been highly dignified and manly. Indeed, 
it is quite clear he is not a man to be put down by clamour. We can- 
not resist extracting his animated picture of the effects of the Catholic 
question in Ireland, To any one who has been, even casually and 
temporarily in that country, the likeness must appear most striking 
indeed. After making a most favourable statement—which we wish 
to our hearts we could believe was not overcharged—of the state of 
Ireland statistically, Mr. Dawson thus proceeds :— 

“ But with such resources, there is one ingredient which poisons all our 
blessings, and which, it is vain to deny it, meets us in every station, in every 
society, and in every undertaking—I mean the state of our religious and 
political dissensions, or, in other words, the Catholic question. I have 
not stayed here for a trifling object, such as to drink the ‘ Glorious Me- 
mory,’ or cheer the ‘ ‘Prentice Boys.’ It is my duty, as I am here, to 
state to the meeting my opinions with respect to that great question ; and 
I beg the attention of this company to the description of the condition to 
which, in my opinion, this subject has reduced the country. In place of an 
exclusive devotion to the business of life, and an industrious pursuit of 
professional occupations, the only certain road to wealth and eminence, 
this question has made every man, from the peer to the peasant, a poli- 
tician: it is the absorbing topic of every man’s discourse, and it is in 
consequence the fruitful parent of exaggerated fears, of unmeasured preten- 
sions, of personal hatred, of religious fury, of political strife, of calumny, of 
abuse, and persecution, such as is not to be found in any other part of the 
civilized world. No matter what your pursuits, no matter what your dispo- 
sition may be, the subject pursues you in every part of the country. It is 
the prevailing topic of your breakfast table, of your dinner table, of your 
supper table: it is the subject of debate among men; it is the cause of alarm 
among women ; it meéts you at the Castle of Dublin; it meets you at the 
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house of the country gentleman ; it creeps into our Courts of Justice ; it is 
to be found at the Grand Jury; it is to be found at the Petty Sessions; it 
is to be seen in the Vestry-room ; it is to be seen at the markets and fairs ; 
it is to be found even at our places" of amusement—it meets you wherever 
you go. Would that the whole evil ended here; but we may see what the 
mischief of such a state of things must be in the convulsed state of society, 
and the annihilation of all those ties upon which the well-being of society 
depends. The state of Ireland is an anomaly in the history of civilized 
nations—it has no parallel in ancient or modern history, and being contrary 
to the character of all civil institutions, it must terminate in general anarchy 


and confusion.” 


Nothing can be more true than this: but how is it that Mr. Dawson 
now sees it for the first time, or, at least, for the first time, its natural 


remedy ? 
But there is another part of the speech of much more importance 


still; and notwithstanding that it will extend this notice rather beyond 
the length we are accustomed to devote to one subject in the Diary, 
we cannot refrain from extracting it. Mr. Dawson makes a strong, 
but, we think, by no means exaggerated, statement of the power of 
the Catholic Association, and then says :— 


« And now, gentlemen, it is time to ask ourselves the question, what 
must be the result of such a disordered state of things, and such a com- 
plete overthrow of all the relations of society? Some gentlemen will say 
rebellion, and the sooner it comes the sooner we shall be able to crush it. 
(Loud cheers, which lasted for several minutes.) Now, I entertain a very 
different opinion. It is not the interest, and I firmly believe it is not the 
wish of the Roman Catholic leaders to drive the people into rebellion. 
(Loud hisses.) We have the best security for the purity of their intentions, 
(hisses)—in that respect, in the stake which they hold in the country, and in 
the moral conviction that they would be the first victims of a rebellion. (Loud 
cries from several voices, ‘‘ No, no; we would be the first.”) - If a rebellion 
should take place, it will not be from the orders or example of the Roman 
Catholic leaders (hisses)—but from the readiness of the two contending. par- 
ties to come into conflict with each other, and from the, total impossibility 
of checking the ebullition of popular phrenzy, if the two parties be goaded 
and exasperated against each other by inflammatory speeches or exaggerated 
misrepresentations. But the result will be a state of society far worse than 
rebellion ; it will be a revolution, a revolution not effected by the sword, but 
Dy undermining the institutions of the country, and imvolving every ‘esta- 
blishment, civil, political, and religious. There never was a time tetfen the 
whole catholic body—{and. it signifies very little whether their numbers be 
two millions or six millions)—there never was a time when. the whole body 
was so completely roused and engrossed by political passions as at present. 
They have found out the value of union,—they have put in practice the 
secret of combination,—they feel a confidence in the furce of numbers,— 
they have laid prostrate the pomp and power of wealth,—they have con- 
tended against the influence of authority, and the decrees of the legislature, 
and they have enjoyed an easy triumph over both. At present there is an 
union of the clergy, the laity, and the people.’ Now, gentlemen, with such a 
state of things staring us in the face (and I do not think. that. I have over- 
charged the picture), there comes the last question,—what is. to be done? 
The country confessedly contains great advantages ; it has made a. wonderful 
progress notwithstanding all these drawbacks ; it has confessedly the ele- 
ments of wealth and prosperity within itself,—but all is checked and cc unter. 
balanced by these unhappy discussions, and the’ invariable con of 
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every speculation on the state of Ireland is, what is to be done? Can we go 
back to the penal laws? God forbid that such an experiment should be 
made: it is revolting to common sense—it is revolting to the dignity of man, 
Can we persevere in our present system? The statement which I have 
made, and the firm impression upon my mind by an anxious attention to 
passing events is, that we cannot remain in our present situation; some- 
thing must be done; there is but one alternative,—either to crush the Ca- 
tholic Association (cheers for several minutes); there is but one alternative 
—either to crush the Catholic Association, or to look at the question with 
an intention to settle it. Let us exercise all our ingenuity,—let us argue with 
all our subtlety,—there is no other alternative; and with such a conviction 
upon my mind, I feel myself called upon to exhort my countrymen—men 
whom I have the honour of representing—to abstain from irritating ha- 
rangues, to pause, and to weigh well the dangers of the country,—to dismiss 
all personal bitterness from the contemplation of a whole nation’s welfare ; 
and to devise some means, with satisfaction to all parties, for restoring the 
predominance of established authority, and giving security to the recog- 
nized, the legal, the constitutional institutions of society.” 


We cannot agree more cordially and thoroughly with any proposi- 
tions than we do with these: but again we say, how is it that this is 
the first moment at which Mr. Dawson lays them down? 

And this leads to the question which, after all, is, as regards the 

ublic by, far the most interesting and important part of the business— 
Vhat has been the cause of Mr. Dawson’s change ?—and has he 
made it with the knowledge and consent of the head of the govern- 
ment? It is curious, under such circumstances, to look to the news- 
papers which are considered as the organs of parties, to see what 
they say. The Chronicle, representing the Whigs and higher libé- 
raux, hails his accession frankly and warmly ;—the Times, chiefly re- 
presenting itself, but sailing with the popular tide, alleges flatly that 
his motive is the fear of the scene of the Clare Election being re- 
acted in the County of Derry ;—while the Courier, evidently flounder- 
ing without orders, talks of Mr. Dawson having given in, in despair— 
from viewing the Catholic Association, and the question generally, 
with too great a degree of timidity and apprehension. Now we do not 
in the least coincide in the belief that Mr. Dawson’s conduct has been 
influenced by what has befallen Mr. Vesey Fitzgerald. We have 
never, till now, in any degree approved his politics; but we have al- 
ways believed, and believe him to be a man not only of political probity 
and honour, but of adegree of decision in the support of his sentiments 
which may be considered to have sometimes bordered upon rashness. 
Moreover it would be most short-sighted policy, indeed; for Mr. 
Vesey Fitzgerald, who had voted for the Catholics for twenty years, 
was turned out merely because he belonged to the Duke of Welling- 
ton’s ministry. We do not in the least believe, looking at it either as 
a matter of policy or a matter of principle, that Mr. Dawson has been 
influenced by this motive. We think the Courier by far more nearly 
right, if it had spoken in less doleful language—namely, that Mr. 
Dawson has never thoroughly till now been convinced of the power. 
of the Catholics; and that being so convinced, he feels the alternative 
which he has so vividly-set forth in his speech. 

The other point, whether or not he had previously informed the 
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Duke of Wellington of his intention, it is impossible yet to know, 
But we think two things quite clear: if he did not, he will be com- 
pelled to go out of office; if he did, and that the Duke sanctioned it, 

and it is to be observed that Mr. Dawson twice says he speaks as a 
minister of the crown,) the Catholics have a right to expect something 
to be done for them by the Government, as such, in the next session 


of Parliament. 


20th. Really, the people in the police offices seem to have taken it 
into their heads that they have some especial privilege, exempting 
them from those ordinary decencies of behaviour which the common 
customs of society demand from others. The following case (to say 
nothing of the very extraordinary decision) does seem to us to place the 
conduct of Mr. Hobler, the clerk, in any point of view rather than 
that in which a public officer ought to appear :— 


MANsIon-novse.— A master baker, who resides in Lombard-street, 
was summoned to the justice-room, to answer for an assault upon a 
young gentleman who occasionally does business on the Stock-exchange. 

The complainant stated, that as he was passing through Lombard- 
street, he saw the defendant's son and daughter standing at the hall-door, 
and he joined them, and walked into the hall,.where they were chatting 
for a short time, when the defendant came down stairs in a hurry, 
without shoes or slippers, and attacked him in the most furious manner, 
Complainant was acquainted with the son, and, therefore, considered him- 
self entitled to stand in the hall in conversation; but the defendant, with- 
out asking him a single question, struck him a violent blow for speaking to 
his daughter (to whom the complainant supposed his privilege of address 
extended), and bundled him out of the house. He declared that the con- 
versation he had been enjoying when thus disturbed was not of a peculiar 
nature, so that the defendant was altogether without justification or excuse. 

The defendant pleaded guilty to part of the charge, but submitted 
that he ought to be excused, in consideration of his duty as a parent. 
He had certainly bundled the young gentleman into the street, but he had 
not struck him. The fact was, he heard the complainant, with whom he 
was not acquainted, and whom he was not ambitious of knowing, talking 
to his daughter in the passage, and it occurred to him that he might as 
well put an end to the acquaintance at once; for which reason he ran 
down, as was said, in his stockings, and seizing the gallant gentleman by 
the collar, shoved him neck and crop into the street, but without doing 
him the least violence. The complainant did not take this very kindly, but 
had his revenge afterwards ; for no sooner was he removed from the pre- 
mises vi et armis, than a large paving-stone was flung into the drawing- 
room through the glass, either by him or his companions, who kicked 
up a dust outside, 

The complainant most solemnly denied the truth of the statement. He 
never threw or authorized the throwing of the stone. | 

Mr. Hobler (to the complainant.)—<And pray, Sir, what right had you to 
go into the house? Was it your own? 

‘Complainant.—No, Sir, it was not my house. 

Mr. Hobler.—And why should you go about caterwauling on this gen- 
tleman’s premises? You had no business there, Sir. A father is the 
natural protector of his daughter 

The ecomplamant thought the brother's presence a sufficient security. 

Alderman Ansley said he should not act in this case. If the ¢om- 
a thought biinsel aggrieved, he had only to indict the defendant 
at the sessions. a we : af . 


The case was then dismissed, ° 
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Now, it is quite clear, upon the statement of the choleric old gentle- 
man himself, that this young man had done nothing whatever to justify, 
in the most remote degree, the assault which he committed upon him. 
If he had forced himself violently into the house, the matter would 
have been quite different.. But far from it; he was quietly talking in 
the hall with the Fornarina and her brother, whom, be it observed, he 
knew: when forth comes the papa, and without saying one word to 
request him to go, lays his hands, not the least molliter, upon the un- 
welcome visiter, and, to use his own words, “ shoves him neck and crop 
into the street”—how this is exactly consistent with the conclusion of the 
sentence, “ but without doing him the least violence,” we are somewhat 
at a loss to discover. But then, Mr. Hobler insists upon ‘* being 
doing,” and most impertinently asks the complainant, “ And pray, 
Sir, what right had you to go into the house? was it your own house ?” 
We confess we should have answered, “Sir, we will answer the ma- 
gistrate, but not his clerk.” But the question was as silly as it was 
impertinent. Has no man a right to enter any house not his own ? 
Here the unlucky juvenile sees his acquaintance at the door, and 
quietly joins in conversation with him and his sister: there is not a 
tittle of evidence to shew that he behaved in any way in the least 
uncivilly to the girl; on the contrary, he very sensibly says, he thought 
her brother’s presence a sufficient protection. What sort of right, 
then, can this clerk have to foist in his dirty balderdash about “ cater- 
wauling,”’ as he calls it? Mr. Hobler should remember that he is the 
servant of the public, and that this fact gives him no sort of right to be- 
have flippantly or insolently to any one who comes to the office to which 
he is attached, for justice; and we will take very good care that he, 
and those similarly placed, do not forget this. 





21st. Oh dear, oh dear! Our friend “ of a copper hue, five feet seven 
inches in height, well made, and very fashionably dressed,’ has been 
forcibly deprived of all claim to the latter part of the description. Oh! 
cruel tailor; oh! unrelenting magistrate; oh! flinty Mr. Fitzpatrick ; 
what, deprive a man of the opportunity of, as the song says, “ looking 
gallows as he goes in” to be tried; which, in such a case as this, in- 
cludes his being ‘‘ attired in the first style of fashion, with his hair 
most elegantly arranged.” ‘The “ patched garment” substituted for 
Mr. Butler's dress coat, and velvet waistcoat, wrought with his own 
hands, must have brought down the dignity of the prisoner most 
wofully. We suspect the young lady, who was discharged, upon her 
extreme anxiety being expressed to return, from his protection and 
pupillage, to her mother, but who went back to him the instant she 
left the office, will now abandon him of her own accord. Listen to 
the sad tale :— 

MARLBOROUGH-STREET.—Yesterday being another day appointed for 
the examination of George Barrow, alias John Thomas Hopkinson, a 
person of colour, in custody upon various charges of swindling, this 
office was again crowded to excess, and the statements of sev other 
complainants were heard against the prisoner. Among the rest, was that 
of Mr. Butler, a tailor, residing at No. 8, Great Ryder-street, St. James's, 
who produced to the er cae a dozen letters of a correspondence 
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from the prisoner, on the subject of clothes, of which the writer wanted 
large assortments for himself and servant. A dress suit was finished for 
him with great expedition, and sent home to the prisoner, who gave his 
name .as. John Hopkinson, Esq., of Jesus College, Cambridge. ** And,” 
said Mr. Butler, looking very significantly at the prisoner, “if I do not 
very much mistake, that is my dress suit that he has the impudence to 
wear before me at this moment.” 

Mr. Fitzpatrick, the ‘chief clerk.—If yon are sure of that, the prisoner 
must strip them off before he leaves the office. Did you make any other 
clothes for him besides the one suit ? ‘ 

Mr. Butler said that he only made the one suit, because, before he 
executed any of the other orders, he wrote to Mr. Orchard, and learned in 
reply from that gentleman, that he knew no one of the prisoner's description 
named Hopkinson ; but that he did know something by repute of a swindler 
about town named Barrow, answering the description. 

Mr. Fitzpatrick said, that as this was likely to be a very complete case 
also against the prisoner, it would be necessary to strip the prisoner of the 
clothes, to produce them on the trial. 

Mr. Butler then, by the desire of the magistrate, examined the suit in 
which the prisoner was dressed, which the latter allowed with great re- 
luctance, and declared that he could positively swear to the coat and 
waistcoat as his property, and the same that he had supplied to the pri- 
soner; the velvet waistcoat he had made with his own hands. He could 
not speak so positively to the trowsers, although he had no doubt they 
were the same. 

Mr. Dyer.—If they even are, we cannot strip him of the trowsers, 

The prisoner was then removed from the bar to‘a back room, and there 
stri of his coat and waistcoat, and had substituted, in their stead, a 
sort of patched garment, something of the fashion that costermongers wear 
on working days ; and thus, like a half-fledged daw, he was again placed at 
the bar, presenting a most ludicrous appearance altogether, to a degree 
that excited the risible faculties of all present, not excepting ‘the ‘prisoner 
himself, who, although evidently sore at the change, could not su $a 
smile on viewing the sudden metamorphose he had undergone. © In this 
plight he was remanded again until Saturday next. | 

Oimé! oimé ! 

25th.—We have been amused with the following ingenious parody 
upon an Attorney's Bill—full of the circumstantial why and where- 
fore—which has appeared in a country paper. The’ Editor’ is: rather 
angry, and calls the sapient man, who sells his time and talents, a 
mock-attorney. We cannot see the matter in this light. ‘He is’ an 
honest conceited parish schoolmaster, who makes ‘the ‘most ‘of ‘his 
stock of trade, of wisdom and literary acquirements’;) and’ we wish 
every professional adviser would do as much for his money, and 

; ‘ ‘7 


charge as moderately :— " 
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demnify me,—had much trouble in this business, 

on account of one of the party not being a true 

blue. Pens, ink, paper, and time, 2s. each— 

5 persons, 10s. . eek Pinkie ve | =: sive OG Bey O 
A public meeting having been called to turn you 

out of your house,—gave much attention in 

making arrangements to get a convenient and 

suitable house for you—waited on the person to 

persuade her to accommodate you,—afterwards 

went to return thanks for good intents, &.— 

Every labourer is worthyofhishire . . . .0 5 0 





£1 0 0” 

A more conscientious account we never had the pleasure of perusing ; 
and we wish the worthy vindicator of the oppressed, the defender of 
the insulted, and the searcher-out of a dwelling for the houseless, suc- 
cess in all his diplomatic undertakings. 








26th.—We should be sorry to say a word that might add to the 
exasperation of the public mind in Ireland, whether Catholic or Pro- 
testant; but we cannot forbear expressing our belief that the Orange- 
men are displaying all the violence which may be expected to precede 
a death-struggle. That foolish old madman, Sir Harcourt Lees, is 
not much to be regarded; though there are people in Ireland—ay, 
and in England, too—who will swear by an ideot, who writes thus to 
the Editor of the “ Warder :’— 

‘* Never, in the annals of Ireland, did the Protestant spirit of Ulster 
blaze with a more intense ardour than at this awful crisis. ‘ The 
Benevolent Orange Institution,’ under my auspices, has extended over 
all Ireland, and the loyal members are not intending to meet ; but the 
branches have been meeting quarterly and weekly in their proviucial, 
county, and parish assemblies, for a considerable time past. On the 
Ist of last month, the Quarterly Meeting was held at the Freemasons’ 
Hall, Dublin, when I received, in my capacity of Vice-Patron of the 
Order, the official communications of the respective officers in the 
command of districts and divisions, and issued my final instructions to 
those brave men—instructions that were necessary in order to enable 
me to provide effectually for the security of Ireland, in the event of 
any insurrectionary movement being made by Mr. Dan O’Connell, 
M. P., and his Riband Liberators. The first gun that shall be fired 
by the contemptible Popish faction will be the signal for my constitu- 
tional troops in three great divisions, with the sanction of the King’s 
Government, to sweep the entire body of the Ulster priests and Pro- 
testant liberals into a‘ cul de sac’ at Lurgan; (out of compliment to 
that steady Orangeman, Mr, Brownlow, [ like to get as many of the 
holy fathers, his, new. friends, about him as I can)—i. e. Sir, I mean, 

Id s ug phrase, to ‘ bag’ the whole batch of these 
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speeches of the liberating vagabonds, (whom my Orange ‘vermin trap- 
pers’ are itching to grip, either by the neck or leg, they don't much 
care which, in case they rebel,) before October, when I shall attend in 
Enniskillen the next quarterly meeting of the ‘ Benevolent Orange 
Institution,’ I hope to convince you, Sir, the faithful and powerful pro- 
tector of the state and church, as you have been and are, to your im- 
mortal credit, in defiance of threats and calumnies, that there is an 
Orange force now completely organized in Ireland, that, should the 
King’s Government require the co-operation of the Protestant army, 
would drive the Popish liberators out of this country altogether.” 

Such trash may only amuse those who enjoy a laugh at any block- 
head “ in Ercles’ vein,”—but those who look steadily at Ireland, must 
see that the sole purpose of the Orange leaders is to inflame the 
Catholics into some overt act of resistance to the minority which go- 
verns and insults them. Mr. Dawson’s somewhat sudden avowal of 
his change of opinions was, perhaps, forced upon him by the fury of 
this unhappy Orange faction. When will men be saved from them- 
selves? The violence of party-spirit in this unfortunate country is 
justly exemplified in the following story :— 

“You will read in some of the papers of an address made by Lord 
Dunally to the people of Nenagh, requesting them to cut down a field 
of forty acres of excellent wheat belonging to a Mr. Brereton in that 
neighbourhood. The people owed Mr. Brereton a grudge, growing 
out of the unfortunate affair of Toomavara, it having been circulated 
amongst them that Mr. Brereton had expressed himself very harshly 
against the people. Whether true or false, the latter were exasperated 
at the statement, and refused to work until the Lord Lieutenana’s wishes 
were communicated. Lord Dunally, which is not unlikely, might have 
said more than was put down for him, but Lord Anglesea’s name was 
sufficient for the people, and influenced by their parish priest they 
offered their services. But Mr. Brereton declared he would not be 
under a compliment to them, to their priest, or to the Lord Lieutenant. 
He would rather allow his wheat to rot upon the ground, and there it 
stands rotting! ‘The field of wheat, which is of the best quality in one 
of the best counties in Ireland, cannot be worth much less, I am in- 
formed by those cognizant in those matters, than 1000/.” 

A pretty state of society is this, where the blessings of God to man 
are suffered to perish upon the earth, while thousands around are 
starving—and all because the proprietor and the labourer differ upon 
the question of transubstantiation. 





27th. Who can have forgotten the Count Victoire de Soligny of 
Mr. Colburn—the Count Tims of Blackwood? His countship has at 
length found a formidable rival in “ Theodore Elbert, a young Swede” — 
one of the choicest illuminati of the Atheneum. We must beg to 
explain that this is no longer “ Mr. Buckingham’s Atheneum”—the 
literary journal of the enterprising, observing, acute, matter-of-fact 
Mr. Buckingham :—but that its conduct has fallen into the hands of 
a set of dreaming, half Platonic, half Jacob Behmenite mystics, who 
fancy themselves born to purge the intellectual film from the eyes of _ 
all our race; to hasten that happy period when the human mind shall 
reject all experimental knowledge and despise all useful arts ;—and 
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to be the prophets of a tenth Avatar, when man, living in a blessed 
heaven of pure contemplation, shall subject all animate and in- 
animate matter to his mere volition, without employing any of 
the ordinary instruments which we, weak and blinded wretches, 
are compelled to use. This is a precious theory to be especially 
promulgated in a weekly journal, which, if it be worth anything, 
ought to keep a sharp eye upon the doings of the existing world, 
without losing itself in cloister reveries, and in freaks of imagination, 
which would render philosophy and absurdity convertible terms. 
The “ Literary Gazette,” with its diligent hunting after novelties,—its 
careful attention to the interesting facts of modern literature—its 
adaptation to the acquirements of general readers, without which 
quality a periodical miscellany might as well be written in Hebrew— 
is, in spite of its puns, worth a cart-load of these dreaming Athe- 
neums. * Theodore Elbert, a young Swede,” is a great traveller, and 
a greater philosopher, who describes London and the Isle of Wight,—is 
perfectly satisfied that the anchor-makers at Portsmouth know nothing 
of their trade,—sees the sun set “ in his best style,” upon every occasion 
when he wishes to write verses,—and gives us the most accurate and 
impartial accounts going of “ the English Periodical Press.” This 
profound metaphysician tells us “‘ the being of an Englishman has no 
great cycle which it would accomplish between the cradle and the 
grave ;” and * we live not in the duration of time, but amid a succes- 
sion of moments.” How we could live in the duration of time, with- 
out passing through a succession of moments, we are not at pre- 
sent informed. However, this is prefatory to an account of “ the 
English Periodical Press.” The “‘ Edinburgh Review,” this learned 
turnip acquaints us, “is full, from beginning to end, of gross 
inconsistencies and contradictions, and, above all, of discrepancies in 
principles—but its grounds, however, are generally fair and just.” 
—Now, if grounds are fair and just, we do not see how discrepancies 
in * principles” can arise, unless things which are opposed and dis- 
crepant may be each fair and just—which we do not exactly perceive. 
The opinions of the Edinburgh Reviewer upon politics, he says, ‘*‘ are 
entirely drawn from the outward phenomena,” and are, therefore, “ a 
fair and flourishing tree, but with little root beneath, and hollowness 
at the core.” These people of the mystic school hate Bacon and 
Locke for having built philosophy upon “ outward phenomena ;’’—and 
it is with just the same power of adaptation to the wants of mankind, 
which the Transcendental philosophy applies, that they would - erect 
the science of politics upon what they call “‘ the idea which the na- 
tion they address should seek to realize,” and not “ upon, the .out- 
ward phenomena, which it is desired to change and remedy,” It is 
thus that it is vulgar, unstatesmanlike, unideal, to speak of such 
“‘ outward phenomena,” as the distractions of Ireland, the inade- 
quacy of our criminal laws for the prevention of crime, the principles 
of free trade as opposed to old monopolies, the advantage of educa- 
tion—but the mind of the politician, who desires to serve his coun- 
try, must be filled with an abstract “* idea,” which soars far above 
these “ outward phenomena”—the same sort of “ idea” of the 
actual world which pervades Mr. Coleridge’s lay sermons, and of 
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which the great and only merit is, that nobody but himself ever under- 
stood a word about it ; and which certainly none but the writers of the 
Athenwum will ever waste their time in attempting to understand, 
« The Fragment from the Trayels of a young Swede” goes, on to fur- 
nish us with the most minute history of the Quarterly, the West. 
minster, the New Monthly, Blackwood, the London, the Monthly, and 
the Gentleman’s—not at all wonderful in a foreigner,. whose opportu- 
nities for studying the penetralia of our literature must have been sur- 
prisingly many. For ourselves, he knows all the secret history of our 
management, from the days of John Scott to the present. hour; and 
we confess, that it is gratifying to our vanity.to find, that Theodore 
Elbert, the young Swede, and the mystics of the Atheneum, have no- 
thing worse to say of us, than that the ‘‘ Magazine is now, a strange, 
undigested, mass—in some papers excellent, in some very, trivial, in 
many very foolish.” We had expected abuse much more vio- 
lent, instead of this damning with faint praises We endeavour to 
be intelligible and useful; and to treat practically, upon practical 
things. We have no sympathies with critics who have acquired, from 
nature and education, ‘a preference of the vapid to the solid, of the 
possible to the actual, of the impossible to both; of theory to practice, 
of contradiction to reason, aud of absurdity to common sense ;’— 
critics who, in their hatred of every thing real and tangible in, litera- 
ture, as well ag in politics, have lately promulgated this edict, , that 
“Mr. Crabbe is no poet!’ ,, We shall have a word or two to say upon 
that point in our next. 
25¢h. It is an amazing thing that statesmen cannot be permitted to 
die, as other people do, of fevers, of. indigestion, of apoplexies,—in- 
stead of all surrendering their lives to every puny mortification which 
can present itself—the hatred of a faction, or the squib of a pamphleer. 
Poets, indeed, may be more sensitive, and so may loyers. Keats might 
have been “ puffed out by an article,’ but we cannot believe that of 
Canning. Old cabinet-ministers and parliament orators are made of 
sterner stuff. A writer in the Journal des Débatshas got up something 
of the, same story, «bout the Emperor Alexander, of all men’ in the 
world! .“*,fhe Emperor Alexander died ‘of grief, :at the perplexities 
into. which the policy of Prince Metternich had ‘thrown him.” We 
should as soon believe that the Duke of Wellington is dying of grief 
for the speech of Mr. Dawson at Derry. No,-no. | The ‘people who 
die of grief, (if any die, which we doubt,) are those who labour and 
starve, Who sue and find. no. hope, 'who are. world-weary, and sick at 
heart for blighted. hopes and unrealized promises+-Psha! what has 
this to do with politics! 2odt oj} sbem. - : 
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28th. What an extraordinary hatred the) Leadenhall-street® people 
have of the press. It1s prophetic, They cannot gag it at home, ‘and’ 
they therefore are eonstantly desiring penalties for its | restraint or ex- 
tinction, within their own région of domination, The supreme court 
o! Bengal has promulgated an order, prohibiting any one eonnected 
with the Company from entering -into any i ‘or editorship of 
local newspapers... ‘Thus, as Scareely any one is allawed 'to:go to India 
but in some place of ¢rust/inder the Company, they nbt only put a: 
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direct! limit to the numbers of persons engaged in the, conduct of 
papers, but'they throw a stigma over the whole casée, rendering it un; 
safe’atid dishonowrable for any man in the service, whether. civil, or 
military, to’ express ‘a ‘public opinion upon a public question,— 
The ‘time is indeed approaching, when the Company will haye terrors 
of the press’:—but its power against their abuses will not be put forth 
in India. “ Here is the tug of war.” The charter has only Paha 
lease to run.’ 





29th. ‘The ‘Times, presuming upon our intelligence and all that, 
sneers af the native Bengal papers, for their minute details of the 
movements of the kings and rajahs of India, as if the English papers 
never recorded such important matters, as the Times is pleased to gall 
these things. We will give a specimen of these Easlern absurdities ; 
and an English parallel from the Times of the previous day :— 

“On the 17th of February, the Moorsheedzadahs and others waited 
upon the king, and their compliments were graciously accepted. When 
his Majesty's Suwaree returned from Kokurail, the brothers of the King, 
Mirza Hajee, and other Ameers, were in attendance with presents. 
After breakfast, and witnessing a Nautch, the King retired to the 
Bungalow on the margin of the river, to peruse the newspapers sup- 
plied by Yatimad-oo-doulah.” . 

“ His Majesty came in state to the Castle, escorted by a detach- 
ment of Life Guards, and came from the Royal Lodge down the long 
walk, and passed under the new arch to the private entrance of the 
castle. At the conclusion of the Council, the King left in a pony, 
chaise for Virginia Water, followed by the officers of his household.” 

Where is the difference ? 





ANATOMY. 


Ar the very latest hour at which we could avail ourselves of it for the 
purposes of our Magazine, we have received the “* Report from the 
Select Committee on /Anatomy.” ‘This voluminous paper appears to 
us one of the most: carefully/prepared documents of the Session ; and 
a system has been pursued in its arrangement, which it'were exceed- 
ingly desirable to introduce generally into these valuable records of 
the proceedings of Committees. Every question in the evidence is 
separately numbered, and in the margin of the Report itself constant 
reference is made to these authorities; so that the reader may atonee’ 
refer to the actual words of the witness, for the proof of the épinions 
expressed by the Committee. As the subject upon’ which’ ‘this ‘doéu- 
ment treats is one of the greatest importance to the general well-being’ 
of the community, and most particularly interesting to all the mem- 
hers, of a very numerous and distinguished profession, we have felt it 
our duty to prepare «a cateful abridgement of the: Report, earnestly 
entreating all classes,of our readers seriously to' consider how mich of 
the public safety depends upon the introduction of some system, which 
may remedy ithe evils here pointed out.) Whether that’ recommended. 
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by the Committee be the best, is not so easy to determine; but it is 
quite clear that, unless the prejudices which exist amongst the humbler 
classes of our countrymen—not against the exhumation of the dead, 
for we should never desire to see these feelings profaned—but against 
post-mortem examinations, be not removed, and they can only be 
removed by patient and dispassionate argument, the art of surgery 
must decline, among us, and, with its decline, the safety and the hap- 
piness of all classes of the community, but especially of the poor, must 
be sacrificed. 

The Committee have principally obtained their oral information from 
the eminent Surgeons, and Professors and Students of Anatomy in 
London. A very valuable correspondence is also given in the appen- 
dix to the Report, communicating the practice of the provincial schools, 
They have inquired into the nature of the difficulties which the anato- 
mists have to contend with, whether arising out of the state of the 
law, or an adverse feeling on the part of the people; they have traced 
the evil consequences arising out of these difficulties; and they have 
called witnesses, to shew in what manner the wants of the anatomist 
are provided for in several foreign schools. An enquiry, branching 
into such voluminous details, must offer matter of singular interest ; 
and the collected opinions of the most eminent professors of the day 
must render the whole of this evidence of the greatest importance to 
the medical world. 

Previous to the time of William Hunter there were no regular dis- 
secting schools in this country; and the students had no opportunity 
of exercising themselves in the most important practice connected with 
the right discharge of their future duties. Dr. William Hunter first 
established such a school in 1746; and under his successors this 
school has gone on rapidly increasing. 

The number of anatomical students resorting to London, shortly 
after the breaking out of the war with France, amounted to 200. 
Their number in the year 1798 is computed at 300: and Mr. Brookes, 
in a calculation in 1823, then reckoned their number to be 1000. It 
appears from the returns now furnished by the teachers of the different 
schools in London, that their number at present is somewhat above 
800: the diminution in the number since the year 1823 being the 
consequence, probably, of the pupils resorting to foreign schools, the 
advantages of which were less known at the former period than they 


. are at the present, 


Although the students now attending the schools of anatomy in 
London exceed 800, not more than 500 of this number actually dis- 
sect. The duration of their studies in London is usually sixteen 
months, and during fhat time the number of subjects with which every 
student in surgery ought to be supplied, appears from the evidence 
(although there is some difference on this point) to be not less than 
three ; two being required for learning the structure of the parts of 
the body, and one the mode of operating. The total number of sub- 
jects actually dissected in the scheols of London, in one year, is stated 
. be hy dy apc yy 450 to 500, which is after the rate of less 
than one subject for e i ing student; a jon : in- 
sufficient for the purposes pes education. ihe 
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The means of supplying the subjects for the schools of London, 
from the time of Dr. Hunter down to the present time, have been 
principally disinterment. For some time after the first establishment 
of dissecting schools, while the number of teachers and students was 
small, and the demand for subjects very limited, the means which 
were resorted to for obtaining a supply were adequate to the wants of 
the students, and bodies were obtained in abundance and cheaply. 
The exhumators, at that time, were few, and circumspect in their pro- 
ceedings; detection was rare,"the offence was little noticed by the 
public, and was scarcely regarded as penal. But the number of stu- 
dents and teachers having greatly increased, and with them the de- 
mand for subjects, and the number of exhumators, detection became 
frequent. 

In proportion as the public became vigilant, the laws relating to 
sepulture were interpreted and executed with increasing rigour; and 
as the price of subjects rose with the difficulty of obtaining them, the 
premium for breaking the laws increased with the penalty. The 
exhumators have increased in number, and being now treated as cri- 
minals, became of a more desperate and degraded character. 

The price of a subject, about thirty years ago, was from one to two 
guineas; the teacher now pays from eight to ten guineas; and the 
price has risen even to sixteen guineas. 

Nor is it only of a precarious, insufficient, and expensive mode of 
obtaining subjects that the cultivators of anatomy complain—it is by 
the law, not as regards the exhumators, but as it affects themselves, 
that they aré aggrieved. 

The first reported case of a trial for disinterment is that of Rex 
v. Lyon, in the year 1788, when the Court of King’s Bench, on a 
motion for an arrest of judgment, decided it to be a misdemeanour to 
carry away a dead body from a churchyard, although for the purpose 
of dissection, as being an offence contra bonos mores and common 
decency. In this state the law on the subject of disinterment, as inter- 
preted by the Court of King’s Bench, appears to have remained, until 
the present year ; when Davies and another were tried and convicted 
at the assizes at Lancaster, and subsequently received the sentence of 
the court sitting at Westminster, for having taken into their possession, 
with intent to dissect, a dead body, at the time knowing the same to have 
been unlawfully disinterred. A respectable teacher of anatomy, resid- 
ing at Liverpool, had been tried and found guilty on a similar indict- 
ment at the quarter sessions at Kirkdale, in the month of February in 
the same year. It is stated, that there is scarcely a student or teacher 
of anatomy in England, who under the law, if rightly thus interpreted, 
is not indictable for a misdemeanour. 

The Committee have very truly and forcibly stated the nature of the 
duty of the surgical student, to obtain, before entering into practice, the 
most perfect know] he is able of his profession. The knowledge 
of the structure and functions of the human body, he can only obtain by 
frequent dissection. The law requires from him, very properly, a certifi- 
cate of his proficiency in this icular before he is intrusted to prac- 
tise for himself; and yet the law forbids him the means by which he 
can alone attain this proficiency. The consequence is that the English 
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schools aré becoming deserted ; and this, of itself, must lead to a de¢ra- 
dation of the science amongst us—to say nothing of the impolicy of 
our dependence in a matter so essential to the public interests, upon 
the continuance of a state of peace. Two hundred English students of 
anatomy are now pursuing their course of instruction at Paris; and 
it is probable that the English schools would be abandoned altogether, 
but for the regulations of the College of Surgeons. 

But it is not only to the student, while learning the rudiments of 
the science, and to the teacher, while endeavouring to improve it, that 
dissection is necessary, and the operation of the law injurious. It is 
essential also to the practitioner, that during the whole course of his 
professional career he should dissect, in order to keep up his stock of 
knowledge, and to practise frequently on the dead subject, lest, by 
venturing to do so unskilfully on the living, he expose his’ patients to 
imminent peril. He is required, also, in many important cases, civil 
and criminal, to guide the judgment of judges and of jurors; and 
would be rebuked were he to confess, upon any such occasion, that, 
from having neglected the practice of dissection, he was unable to 
throw light upon a point at issue in that science which he professed. 
He is liable, in a civil action, to damages for errors in ‘practice, due to 
professional ignorance; though at the same time he may be visited 
with penalties as a criminal, for endeavouring to take the only means 
of obtaining professional knowledge. 

The Committee very truly state that “‘ independently of the bearings 
of the question on the interests of medical practitioners, and on the 
health of the community, the system pursued is productive of great 
evil, by training up a race of men im habits eminently calculated to 
debase them, and to prepare them for the commission of violent and 
daring offences. So long as there is no legalized mode of supplying 
the dissecting schools, so long the practice of disinterment will con- 
tinue.” 

We now arrive at the remedy suggested for these undeniable evils. 

The administration of all the hospitals at Paris, since the period 
of the Revolution, has been contided to a public board of management. 
The rule at the hospital is, that every patient who dies shall be at- 
tended by a priest, and that, after the performance of the usual cere- 
monies of the Catholic church, the body shall be removed from the 
chapel attached to the hospital, to the dead-room, and there remain 
for twenty-four hours, if not sooner claimed by the relatives. Bodies 
may be examined after death, by the medical. officers attached to an 
hospital, in order to ascertain ‘the cause of death, but:may not be dis- 
sected by them. A body, if claimed by the friends after examination, 
is sewn up in a clean cloth before being delivered tothem. If not 
claimed within twenty-four hours after death, after: being enveloped in 
a cloth in a similar manner, it is sént, in the manner hereafter de- 
scribed, to one of the dissecting schools: <8) oo tyniy silt en J) 

There are no private dissecting ‘schools ‘at Patis,' but two public 
ones, that of the Ecole de Médecine, and that» adjoining: the Hépital 
de la Pitié. These are supplied exchusively from the different hospitals 
and from Ma institutiotis for maintaining: paupers; the supply from 
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certain ofthese-establishttients’ being appropriated ta-one school, and 


that from the remaining establishments to the other. 
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It is the opinion of almost all the witnesses, that the adoption in 
this country of a plan, similar in most respects to that which prevails 
in France, would afford a simple and adequate remedy for the existing 
evils. They recommend that the bodies of those who, during life, 
have been maintained at the public charge, and who die in workhouses, 
hospitals and other charitable institutions, should, if not claimed by the 
next of kin within a certain time after death, be given up, under proper 
regulations, to the anatomist; and some of the witnesses would 
extend the same rule to the unclaimed bodies of those who die in 
prisons, penitentiaries, and other places of confinement. In the hospitals 
which supply subjects to the anatomical schools of France and Italy, 
religious rites are paid to the dead, before giving up the bodies for dis. 
section; in the plan proposed for this country, most of the witnesses 
recommend that the performance of religious rites should be deferred 
until after dissection, and they are anxious that the anatomist should 
be required, under adequate securities, or a system of effective super- 
intendence, to cause to be administered, at his own expense, to the 
bodies which he dissects, religious solemnities, and the usua} rites of 
burial. 

It appears from the returns obtained by the Committee from 127 
of the parishes situate in London, Westminster, and Southwark, or 
their immediate vicinity, that out of 3744 persons who died in the 
workhouses of these parishes in the year 1827, 3103 were buried at 
the parish expense; and that of these, about 1108 were not attended 
to their graves by any relations. It may be inferred from those 
returns which have been procured, that the supply to be obtained from 
this source alone, would be many times greater than that now obtained 
by disinterment. The Committee decidedly recommend this plan; 
and thus argue against the popular notions that may prevent its adop- 
tion :-— 

“If it be an object deeply interesting to the feelings of the commu- 
nity that the remains of friends and relations should rest undisturbed, 
that object can only be effected by giving up for dissection a certain 
portion of the whole, in order to preserve the remainder from disturb- 
ance. Exhumation is condemned as seizing its objects er cia 4 
as, in consequence, exciting apprehensions in the minds of the whole 
community ; and as outraging in the highest degree, when discovered, 
the feelings of relations. . If selection then be necessary, what bodies 
ought to be selected but the bodies of those, who have either no known 
relations whose feelings would be outraged, or such only as, by not 
claiming the body, would evince indifference on the subject of disse¢- 
tion Mex - abasitt arts y | 

Some portion ofthe evidence; is very satisfactory, as adducing facts 
to prove that: the! feelings of aversion. to dissection are on the decline. 
In those parish infirmaries, where the bodies of those who die are ex- 
amined, as the practice has become,commop, it has, been viewed with 
less jealousy z’in-those hospitals where a similar rule preyails, neither 
patients themselves: are deterred from, applying, for, admission, nor 
- their relatives on their behalf: nee teres Hey public dissecting-rooms 

to hospitals has not produced. any, diminutic Legare wil appli- 
Cations for relief within the walls of those hospitals ; and by reasoning 
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with the friends of those who die, and by explaining to them how im- 

ortant it is to the art of healing, that examination should take place 
after death, they may usually be brought to consent to the bodies of 
their friends being examined. Hence it is argued, that in involving 
the subject of dissection in mystery, as has hitherto been the case, the 
public have been treated injudiciously ; that with proper precautions, 
and the light of public discussion to guide them, they may be made 
to perceive the importance of the study generally, and the reasonable- 
ness of the particular measure now contemplated ; and that when they 
come to regard it as the means of suppressing exhumation, they will 
receive it with favour, and finally acquiesce in it. 

The legislative measure which most of the witnesses are desirous 
of, in order to enable them to carry the plan into effect, is the repeal 
of an existing law, which would subject to penalties those who might 
be concerned in carrying the proposed plan into execution: they wish 
for au enactment, permissive and not mandatory, declaring that it 
shall not be deemed illegal for the governors of workhouses, &c., and 
for anatomists, the former to dispose of, the latter to receive and to 
dissect, the bodies of those dying in such workhouses, &c., such bodies 
not having been claimed, within a time to be specified, by any imme- 
diate relations, and due provision being made for the invariable per- 
formance of funeral rites. 

Amongst the measures that have been suggested for lessening the 
dislike of the public to dissection, is that of repealing the clause of the 
Act of Geo. IL. which directs that the bodies of murderers shall be 
given up to be anatomized. As it is manifest that the clause in ques- 
tion must create a strong and mischievous prejudice against the prac- 
tice of anatomy, the Committee think themselves justified in conclud- 
ing, that more evil than good results from its continuance. 

The conclusion of the report is very forcible :— 

“The Committee consider that they would imperfectly discharge 
their duties, if they did not state their conviction of the importance to 
the public interests of the subject of their inquiries. As the members 
of the profession are well educated, so is their ability increased to re- 
move or alleviate human suffering. As the science of anatomy has 
improved, many operations formerly thought necessary have been 
altogether dispensed with; most of those retained have been rendered 
more simple, and many new ones have been performed, to the saving 
of the lives of patients, which were formerly thought impossible. To 
neglect the practice of dissection, would lead to the greatest. aggrava- 
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easy attainment; that the lowest order of practitioners (which is the 
most numerous,) and the students on their first entry into practice, 
may be found well instructed in the duties of their profession.”’ 

Our limits would not allow us, if we were so inclined, to discuss the 
plan recommended by the Committee; but we may probably reserve 
its consideration for a future Number. 
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Tue number of new books is so exceedingly small, that we should offer 
but a meagre entertainment if we attempted a notice of them. We 
have on our tables some octavos on surgery and geometry—duodecimos 
on grammar and arithmetic—and pretty pocket manuals of geography 
and geology. We have also a poem or two—and one romance from 
the German. Out of these materials we somewhat despair of making 
an agreeable dozen pages ; and, therefore, we shall turn our backs, for 
one month, upon the literature of our own country, and cross the 
Atlantic in search of instruction and amusement. 

There are three Quarterly Reviews now published in the United 
States; one at Boston, one at Philadelphia, and one at Charleston. 
They are each exceedingly creditable specimens of the talents and attain- 
ments of our brethren of the New World; and we, whatever others 
may think, feel a real satisfaction, somewhat approaching to pride, in 
beholding the English language cultivated with such success, and made 
the instrument of diffusing so much valuable information through 
countries where the rude dialect of the Indian savage was, a century ago, 
the only medium of communicating the commonest thoughts and de- 
sires of the wild huntsman’s life. The spread of our native tongue over 
the widest and fairest portions of the globe is a remarkable example of 
the influence of a great commercial nation in the civilization of man- 
kind; and it is more than probable that, in a very few years, the use 
of the English will as far exceed that of all other languages, as did the 
Spanish within a century after the discovery of the passage of the Cape. 

The North American Review, published at Boston, is now in its 
60th number. This work is well known in England, and is distin- 
guished, if not for its brilliancy, for its calm good sense, and its general 
freedom from national prejudices. 

The first article of the number before us (July, 1828) is a sort of 
historical view of the relations of Great Britain with her North Ameri- 
can colonies. The writer is contented to place facts before us, rather 
than opinions ; and these facts warrant us in believing that it is the 
duty of our government to quiet the irritation which has been observed 
between the principal delegate of the executive power, and the second 
branch of the legislative body of Lower Canada. ‘The reviewer thinks 
that “ probably before long, the British government will come to some 
decisive measure, either to satisfy or to silence the pretences of its 
Canadian population.” He farther statés that incessant attention is 
paid to the fortifications of Quebec, aid that we are constantly: en- 
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deavouring “ to give them a strength, which may in time ames o of the 
capital of Lower Canada, a rival of the impregnable fortresses of es 
rope.” Let us satisfy, rather than silence, “ pretensions ”. if bg al 
all reasonable. ‘ Impregnable fortresses” are weak batnians agpintt- 


a contented population. 
A-review of Compagnoni’s “Storia dell’ Aunéricdi?”™ jar ‘hie 
tory of the New ‘World, printed at Milan, affords us the ‘to! ig in- 


teresting explanation of the source from which this at pe of the 
globe derived its name :— rm 


* Our anthor yields assent, we perceive, to the oa) 6: dis. 
ingenuous conduct of Americus in giving his name fo t ok A dero- 
gation of the just claims of its discoverer. We accordingly feel” 
the renewed assertion of the facts published in our journal” somé ago,” 
tending to vindicate the reputation of the Florentine. It is well’ own that, 
all writers, contemporary with fhe hbo America, disting 
the appéllation of the New World; by which name, ‘or ‘that of lie Indies, 
is called to this day in Spain. All the Portuguese historiafis een. and 
many of the old ‘writers on the pr pad than of that cotintty among other fations, 
alike coneur in pig that Brazi ally denominated America, in 
honour of Vespucci. lication of “the ml tothe whole’of the New 
World was a later thing. and happened in the following inate —For fitty © 
years after the discovery of this Continent, most (we ma ate i ry totaly 
say all) of the maps published in Europe treated the New at ds if it 
wére a group of islands, few portions of it having been thorotg ; explored, 
and it being some tine before the true geography even of tho: Rpt” 5 Was: 
universally, understood. Thus Florida, Cuba, Hispaniola, pani and 
Brazil, under the name of America, were depicted i in the maps As islands: *: 
griduafty became known that the land stretched’ be apeileie! far rE : 


tery 







extended itself on either hand so far as to ‘oecupy su abst tie 
space upon the globe, which belongs to the southern continent. “Me: ye ‘te 















tracts of land that were really islands retained their many ae while 
the name of America having spread with the eons © yan if’ tHe! 
region to which it was originally affixed, was tel int'the jssessiOn of the 
new meaning it thus accidently acquired. All this baste Nee ty i 


without any contrivance on the of Vespucci, or : 
reputation, or appropriate to hityself the fame of a 
ee oe Mey of bo Ss cordial and chrmaehteel 8 
§ death,—but so far was Vespucci from’ contrib: ie 
réstilt,t that no acts of his Gould fostbly have prodt 
takes by which it was oc¢asioned. It is dub toh C = i 
should ‘be borne in mind, whenever the ‘mere good Titk “of tHe ie te 
America should afford argument for questioning the vege gpl 


BS ear Droz has published a little: book,“ Sur 
” in ‘which, according to the’ Reviewer; ‘he dé 


dep of idleness as the summum bon 
is yee iOS ini its, way ; > Bed nak 
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efficacious ‘theanis for attaining happiness. All the principal Books are 
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‘ Labour secures us against great evils, vice, want, 
says Dr. Franklin, ‘the pride of the new re 


magnus Apollo of Mr. Droz? {If our author would know, let him 

Poor Richard, Le Bonhomme Richard, as the French translate it, where he 
will find but slender encouragement to be idle. We cannot indeed but ex- 
press our wonder, that a writer, whose chief purpose seems to be to incul- 
cate the advantages of idleness, should have selected the author of the ‘Way 
to Wealth, as his guide, Hotel thas Me. Doves Finally, what says the 
Bible? For we take it for that Mr. Dorez is a good Christian, and 
will acknowledge the authority of the precepts of the wise king of Israel. 
The Epicurean practice of lying in bed an hour or two in the morning, in 
order to ruminate upon the pleasure of having nothing to do through the 
day, is alluded to by Solomon in no very flattering terms. ‘As the door 
tarnethh, span, Fs hinges, po, doth tbe slothta man in his bed.’ Does Mr 
Dees Cee pee ae Sve end mpage hoo 
tating the mechanical action of a turning upon its hinges? ‘Sos 

thy come as one that travelleth, and want as an armed man. 
Are poverty and want the chief elements of happiness? Even the weaker 
sex are exhorted to be up betimes and doing. The pallens ale ‘ riseth 
while it is yet night, and giveth meat to her household. She leoketh well to 


the ways of her household, and eateth not the bread of idleness.’ Her place, 
i is no sinecure; but what reward has she for her trouble? ‘ Her 


her.’ by her husband, honoured by her children, the pride and 
love around her, our busy, little housewife is, after all, not so badly 
off. Can Mr. Droz promise his fair disciples anything better than this, as a 
reward for being idle? We apprehend not. 

‘ According to our belief, the common sense of the world is therefore, as 
we have already remarked, against Mr. Droz on this point, and in favour of 
the diligent pursuit of some occupation, as a principal element of 
happiness, It is true that we hear at times, from the Italians, of the dolce 
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the burden of a holiday. See him hanging at his mother's side, and begging 
her, with tears in his eyes, to give him something to do; while she, poor 
woman, aware that the evil is irremediable, can only console him, by hold- 
ing out the prospect of a return to school the next day. Observe the 
tradesman who has made his fortune (as the phrase is), and retired from 
business, or the opulent proprietor enjoying his dignified leisure. How he 
toils at the task of doing nothing; as a ship without ballast at sea, when it 
falls calm after a heavy blow, labours more without stixrmg an inch, than 
in going ten knots an hour with a good breeze. How he ‘groans and 
sweats, as Shakspeare has it, under a happy life! How he cons over at 
night, for the third time, the newspaper which he read through twice, from 
beginning to end, immediately after breakfast! A wealthy capitalist, re- 
duced by good fortune to this forlorn condition, has assured us, that he 
often begs the domestics, who, are putting his room in order, to, prolong the 
operation as much as possible, that he may. enjoy again, for a little while, 
the lost delight of superintending and witnessing the, performance of useful 
labour. 

‘ But this is not the worst. No, sooner does, he find himself in the state 
of unoccupied blessedness, than a host of unwished for visitants, (doubtless 
the same with those who took possession of the swept and garnished lodgings 
of him in Scripture) enter on his. premises, and declare his body good prize. 
Dy ia (a new vame of horror) plucks from his lips the untasted morsel 
and the brimming bowl, bedims bis eyes with unnatural blindness, and 
powders his locks with premature old age. Hypochondria (the accursed 

lues of the fathers) ploughs his cheeks with furrows, and heaps a perpetual 
cloud upon his brow. Hepadétis (like the vulture of Prometheus) gnaws at 
his liver. Rheumatism racks his joints; Gout grapples him by the great 
toe; so that what with ‘black spirits and white, blue spirits and gray,’ the 
poor man suffers martyrdom in every nerve and fibre, until Palsy or Apo- 
plery, after all the kindness of the tribe, gives him the coup. de grace, and 
releases him from his misery. His Elysium is much like that of the 
Grecian heroes in the Odyssey, who frankly avowed to Ulysses, that they 
would rather be the meanest day-labourers above ground, than reign supreme 
over all the shades below.’ 

This is very lively, and quite true ; and it is a consolation to know, 
that what is almost inevitable in London, is by no means of rare oc- 
currence at Boston. We that must work have our compensations. 


A notice of the Remains of Nathaniel Appleton Haven, a member 
of the legal profession in the United States, who distinguished him- 


the measure of greatness, will at least be sure of the applause of men. The 
world has been singularly mattentive to its rights and. welfare > it has inva- 
riably misapplied that applause, which must be the inspiration and:guide of 


favour, if will be like the discovery of a new compass, for- guiding: 
adventurers to, an innocent and enviable fame. Bes ot higher 


too, will be animated by the conviction, that the world is. on their sides” 
think, that whether we consider the diivulties eneauateesd: anh encsiices 
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to indolenee and talents fitted for display, are yet able, through all the mis- 
leading opinions of the world and the fiatteries of self-love, to discern that 
man’s best interest and glory is to be serviceable to his fellow-men; who 
can devote themselves to the great cause of human improvement, not with 
momentary vigour but persevering resolution; not in its mere attractive 
parts, its pillars and capitals, but in the humbler places where the deep 
foundation is laid ; conscious that they never see the result of their labour, 
and doubting sometimes whether it is not wholly vain. Such living sacri- 
fices, we think, are even more illustrious than the dying self-devotion of 
martyrs ; for it requires more strength to sustain the heart in the weary 
trial of hfe, than in the short agony of death. Malton complained with rea- 
son that men were so earnest to celebrate their destroyers, that they had left 
‘the better fortitude of pati and heroic martyrdom unsung ;’ but he was 
too far before his age for even his mighty voice to reach it ;—we trust that 
the stern old prophet has found many a heart in our times, to reply to those 
indignant appeals, which found no answering chord in his own." 


Our readers, doubtless, have perceived, from the extracts we have 
given, that this review is of a temperate, gentlemanly, and unpre- 
judiced character. ‘There is nothing that we can see in it, of any jea- 
lousy of England and her institutions, or amy vain parade of the 
power, the resources, and intelligence of our trans-atlantic brethren. 
It is, indeed, fortunate, that the unnatural animosities of children, 
boasting a common mother, and participating, each very largely, in 
the blessings of a free government, should no longer be fomented by the 
passions and prejudices of ignorant and flippant writers, on either side 
the water. It isto the real interest, both of England and America, 
that a constant feeling of kindness should be cherished between 
them ;—those who desire friendship and peace cannot do better than 
promote their common literature, and freely interchange a tribute of 
respect for all those productions which belong to high principles and 
solid learning. 


“ The American Quarterly Review” is printed at Philadelphia, and 
has yet only reached its tenth number, It appears to us well adapted 
for popularity, and conveys a great body of valuable information, 
not very new oer very original, but well adapted to the wants of a 
people whose literary habits have yet to be formed. The subjects, 
and the mode of treating them, are rather more elementary than in the 
North American Review ; and it is, perhaps, rather more distinguished 
for a strong religious tone, not in the least allied to fanaticism, but 
very decided. We have read many of the articles with great pleasure 
and improvement; but from their nature they are rather unfertile in 
matters for extract. From a paper on “ the Indian Language and 
Condition,” we extract some remarks, which show the honest spirit of 
the Reviewer with regard to his own country :— 

‘The sufferings of these people, and their apparent rapid decline, have 


exertions of the benevolent, The voice of the people of the United States, 
could it be heard, would speak peace to these tribes. Public 
a the comin, bycamveyng to them the lights of eniztion and the 
: revels ' attention of the national legisl: has 
Laws have been multiplied, 
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modified, amended—anything but enforced. .A department of the general 
government has been organized for the purpose of superintending the con- 
cerns, watching over the interests, and promoting the welfare of these people. 
It is not, however, supposed by any that these desirable objects are fully 
attained. The offices of the Indian Department are considered, under the. 


existing laws, means ss for importunate np or of extending 
o 


executive patronage. the majority of the e it is. well known that 
the existing system of Indian agencies is canta salutary or elevating 
influence upon either white men or Indians; and many would rather be 
convinced that the liberal expenditures already made on account of the 
Indian Department have been generally and extensively beneficial, than to 
see those expenditures increased to the extent recommended. 

‘In this ease, which appears to us nearly identified with that of humane 
and Christian feeling, something may yet be done by legislation—something 
by the exertions of those, who, if there be any such, having a knowledge of 
the existing-defects and abuses in our laws or their execution, will, without. 
prejudice or partiality, hold them forth to the view of the public. 

‘ But if any effort on our part could check or arrest the downward career 
of this race, if any extensive or valuable benefits could be extended to them, 
we might hope they would aecrue from the benevolent exertions of that class 
of men who go among them to teach the elements of the useful arts, and 
the principles of the Christian religion. At several points along our ex- 
tended frontier may these disciples of a benevolent religion be, met. with, 
labouring from day to day, and from year to year, in the slow and difficult 
attempt to give the Indians such a knowledge of letters, and such an en- 
largement of ideas, as may enable them to receive and comprehend the im- 
portant doctrines of revealed religion. Without any sanguine: expectation 
of extensive general improvement in the condition of the Indians, to -be 
derived from the adoption among them of the Christian: religion, we are 
confident that much good must spring from pure example industrious 
habits, as well as from the cultivation of the mind imparted to the children 
about our mission stations. Here it is that the most earnest efforts are 
made to apply the remedy to the seat itself of the disease, to form the habits, 
to discipline and elevate the minds of these children of the forest, to imure 
them to the practice of patient application—of connected and ering 
exercises of thought, and thus by degrees eradicate that brand, r than 
the colour of the skin, which seems to have marked’ the Indian for degra- 
dation. From the examples of these schools, the Indians have, perhaps, 
deduced the conelusion that numbers of white men ¢an be moved by other 
motives than the thirst for gain. Our race have thus: gained. something, 
the estimation of those they would instruct, but it willbe long beforethey 
can look upon us with that kind of respect and partiality, which would mepke 
them eager to adopt our religion, The example of as and of tribes 
formerly numerous and powerful, ‘but now evant’ forbids us ‘to hope for 
great or rapid changes for the better.’ if Doitwusl yllsusum 


We have already alluded to the hostile feeling, which, has. been, eny 
gendered towards Great Britain, in the ae — hg ns 
perate attacks of some of our leading periodicals,» partiewlarly the 
* Quarterly Review.” The tone of that Miscellany hasjowithinithesé 
three years, been greatly improved in’ this ‘réspeet! Gridéedy/erwas 
impossible that such an unjust and paltry Pai anti 

; all,” 









have been persevered in, if the Reviewer 
sent the opinions of his age ; we were, 
a sensible, and,.as, it appeared to, us, li 


ber, on American subjects. .The ‘publi 
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much out of temper with it; and we quote a few passages, princi- 
pally with the intent to show how unkind feelings between nations, 
as between individuals, are kept alive by little indiscretions, and mu- 


tual reproaches :-— 


‘ The “‘ London Quarterly Review,” from its earliest existence, has led 
the van in the political, moral, and personal philippics that have poured, 
without ceasing, upon us, ever since we set up in the world for ourselves ; 
—_ it must be confessed, it has led it like a valiant c aptain, a very 

alghetiy, devoted, body and conscience, to his dentvabt service, and 

aping every impediment between him and the performance of his orders 
a bounden duty. It has denounced our goodly territory as the land of 
*‘ despotism, poverty, and disease ;” as if men and nature combined their 
worst influences to curse it ;\as if our atmosphere was never sweetened by 
the purifying sun ; nor our earth refreshed by kind and fertile showers. _ 
yet we do Hive on increasing and multiplying, not entirely crushed 
despotism ; nor famished by our poverty; nor devoured by disease. - 
it is really too much to be eproached with poverty by the subject of a 
monarchy, who counts among his fellow subjects md/ions of paupers, main- 
tained by an assessment on the community of nearly ten militons of pounds 
sterling. The author of this intrepid sentence must have looked around for 
an extraordinary burst of applause ; and probably received it from his happy 


and more prosperous countrymen.’ 
Now, this. throwing of our Poor Laws into our teeth is any thing 
but wise and candid in the American. . But he is sore :— 


* The four men of rank and admitted talent, ‘‘ who some years ago tra- 
versed the greater part of the United States,” we believe, had better oppor- 
tunities and better dispositions to speak of us as we are, than any of “* the 
superabundance of English travellers,” who have become the organs of 
calumnious misrepresentations, to widen differences between nations that 
every just and liberal feeling ought to draw together; inflaming animosities 
which even'self-interest would allay ; and planting prejudices and hatreds to 
misguide and afflict posterity. I we repel such attacks resentfully ; if we 
extend that resentment, beyond the immediate offenders, to the whole people 
by whom these are cherished, and their poison greedily swallowed, we 
att but upon a natural feeling of self-defence, and a warranted retaliation, 
When English gentlemen, ‘travelling through our country, shall render us 
more justice, and the English feeling be corrected on our subject, we shall 
cheerfully ‘meet the conciliating spirit ; ; and forbear from recriminations 


foreed from us by goads and stings.’ 

We quote another passage, which makes us hope to see the time 
when all. this ill blood shall be iprBotien, or only recollected to be 
mutually laughed at :— 


‘Itis a that there is among the people of the United States no 
hos o: those of England ; we feel, in the ‘midst: tates 


en Ge'of a common aneestry ; a common ‘well 
gon wa eae land they will have ‘our ‘kindness pepe ems 
par em open ) t deserve and. value them., If we are rivals in science, 
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and even insult wherever he should be known. On leaving us, he 
raed with great sensibility, that from the moment he set his foot on our 
shore, to that of his departure, he met with nothing but the most gratifying 
attention, liberality, and kindness. It should not be overlooked, that he 
travelled through our roughest western population. The four gentlemen of 
rank and talent, alluded to by the Reviewer, will doubtless bear the same 
testimony, for they frequently did so ; the most cordial hospitality was freely 
accorded to them ; and their manner of receiving it, gave universal satisfac- 
tion. How often was it remarked, si sic omnes—We assure the Reviewer, 
that if our “ national feeling” towards England, “ has generally been con- 
sidered as anything but friendly,” it is not our fault, but because Englishmen 
have, generally, manifested no disposition to engender or reciprocate a 
friendly feeling with us.’ igen } 
We respect the zeal of this writer to vindicate the manners and in- 
stitutions of his country. Were the public feeling in the United States 


less ardent, the people would not be worth our friendship. 


Of “ the Southern Review,” two numbers only have yet appeared. 
The publication commenced in February, of the present year. It sets 
out by taking the American bull by the horns ; and, perhaps, the very 
novelty of its tone may render it popular. Nations do not, sometimes, 
object to be laughed at :— 

‘We Americans take nothing for granted—except, indeed, as it would 
appear from the tone of some recent publications—the immeasurable supe- 
riority of those who have lived to see this “ Age of Reason” over all 
have not been so fortunate. With this exception, however, (since we must 
needs consider it as such) all postulates are rigorously excluded from our 
most approved systems of logic—and when, in the fulness of time, those 
mathematicians shall rise up amongst us, who, according to a cheering pro- 

hecy of Mr. Grimké, are to throw into the shade, as intellectual beings, the 

ewtons and the La Places, no less than the Euclids and the Apolloniuses, 
we shall scarcely be satisfied with their improvements in Geometry, unless 
they begin by demonstrating its axioms. We take up all questions de novo, 
and treat every subject of general speculation and philosophy, no matter how 
frequently and fully discussed, or how solemnly decided elsewhere, as what 
is called at the bar res integra, that is to say, as fair game for criticism and 
controversy. Besides this, we may be permitted to observe, while we are 
upon this topic, that the pleasant exhortation, mon ami, commence par le 
commencement, seems to have been made expressly for our use. We are for 
coming out on all occasions, not only with the truth, but the whole truth, and 
seem utterly unable to comprehend the reason of that peevish rule, 

Nec reditum Diomedis ab interita Meleagri, 
Nec gemino bellum Trojanum orditur ab vo. 

For instance, it would not surprise us much if a member of Congress from 
one of the more enlightened, because less ancient and prejudiced States, 
should introduce a speech upon the Colonial Trade by a “ brief account of 
Columbus and his discoveries, as it is every day's experience to see even our 
leading politicians lay hold of the most casual and ordinary questions of 
commerce and finance, to spout whole volumes of the merest rudiments and 
generalities of political economy. There are some le, we dare say, in this 


censorious world, who would be apt to consider all’ thin as outrageously 
rational ; but, perhaps, after all, it will not do in so new a country to adopt 
old ideas and assume established truths—and no one, we humbly conceive, 
can address the American public with effect, who is not himself patient enough 


to begin at the very beginning, and to accomm iscussi 
to this decided natronal oredilectio odate his mode of discussion 


: n for elementary inguiry, and regular an’ 
exact demonstration according to the utmost oer of the logical forms.’ 
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The article which these remarks introduce is on “ Classical Learning,” 
which is somewhat in ill odour with the busy and utility-seeking peo- 
ple of the United States. The argument for the cultivation of an 
acquaintance with the great writers of antiquity, is forcibly, and 
sometimes eloquently, put;—and we can forgive the reviewer for 
being a little hard upon his countrymen, when we find them indulging 
in such declamation as that ofy Mr. Grimke¢, who délivers predictions 
like these to the Literary and Philosophical Society of Carolina. 


‘I fear not the great names of Archimedes, Aristotle and Plato, of Demos- 
thenes and Cicero, of Tacitus and Thucydides. I know that we must excel 
them. I fear not the greater names of Bacon and Newton, of Locke, Butler, 
Hume and Robertson, Chatham, Burke, and Pitt. I know that we shall 


surpass them also.’ 

Bravo! Mr. Grimké. The reviewer settles this grandiloquent gentle- 
man very quietly :— 

‘We solemnly protest against all and singular, the sentences in a certain 
note of Mr. Grimké’s, beginning with “ Dr. Dwight was wont to say ; or ‘‘ the 
author of the British Spy hath said ;" or even, ‘‘ the younger Lord Lyttleton 
(in Letters, by-the-bye, which he did ot write) has not hesitated to say,” &c. 
Dr. Timothy Dwight we have always been taught to consider as a very able 
man, especially in theology—and we have not the least doubt, that the pre- 
sent Attorney General of the United States is quite a formidable antagonist 
at the Bar. But, really, when we are sitting in judgment in the exercise of 
a self-constituted jurisdiction, upon Homer and Suphocles, or Demosthenes 
and Tully, it is too much to expect that we should receive exactly, as the 
responses of an oracle, the dicta of such a poet as the author of Greenfield 
Hill, or of such a writer as the biographer of Patrick Henry.’ 


But let us hear the American prophet again :— 

‘What, though my country should never produce a Homer or a Virgil, a 
Phidias or an Apelles! What, though Michael Angelo and Raphael, ‘lasso 
and Shakspeare, may never have a rival in our land; yet have we already 
brought forth men, greater and better, wiser and more valuable, than the 
poet, the painter, the statuary, and the architect. Even at this day, have we 
done more for the solid, permanent, rational happiness of man, than all the 
artists that ever lived. One citizen, the fruit and example of institutions 
virtuous, benevolent and peaceful, wise and free, is eoorth more to his family, 
his social circle, his country, than the clouds of Aristophanes, the group of 
the Rhodian sculptors, or the transfiguration of Raphael]. If the sons of 
Cornelia were her jewels, each citizen free, sdasaball and happy, is to Ame- 
rica, a pearl above price. : 

‘The time is fast coming when the wide-spread influence of moral wisdom 
and of instructed common sense; shall assign to poetry and the fine arts, a 
rank far below that which they have held from a singular concurrence of ctr- 
cumstances, in the judgment of the world. When this consummation shall 
have been fulfilled, the poet and the artist, however eminent, shall be classed 
far below the statesman and orator, the philosopher and historian.’ 


The ariswer of the reviewer is capital ;—and of itself ought to make 
as pause, before we attémpt to speak lightly of the taste; and the at- 
tainments of the writers of America :— , 

‘We really cannot, with a clear conscience, undertake to promise that Greek 
and Latin will make better artisans and manufacturers, or more thrifty eco- 
nomists; or, in short, more useful and skilful men_in ordinary routine of 
life, or its mere mechanical offices and avocations. We should still refer a 
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selfish and peaual, propensitine and those grovelling pursuits, and. that... 
mental blindness, 


draws together pilgrims of every tongue and of every clime, and whi h have . 
caused their names to fall like a ‘breathed spell’ upon the. ear of the generac . 







But, surely, we may be allowed to argue, from the anak 
goodness that has clothed all nafure in y,,and 


7 ate : e am ies has, at the same time, bestowed. upen.us 
and refined capacities of enjoyment, that pothing g Ca, r xtrayagent 
than this notion of a day of philo hical illumina ehh Bisate, — 
being at hand,'when men shall be { peruey gshases of their'si anes 
po ky. the arts. Indeed we know nothing that at all.c = 9, this; 
idea, but a tirade of one of Molitre’s comic fee tiaeance a hoa 
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against the pernicious charms of women, who, however, winds up his invec- 
tives, as might have been expected, by the bitter avowal— 
‘ Cependant on fait tout pour ces animaux 14.’ 


So it is, has been, and ever will be (it is more than probable) as long as man 
is constituted as he is. And the same thing may be said of poetry and the 
arts, which are only another form of it. For what is poetry? It is but an 
abridged name for the sublime and beautiful, and for high wrought pathos. 
It is, as Coleridge quaintly, Ri we think, felicitously expresses it, ‘the 
blossom and the fragrance of all human knowledge. It appears not only in 
those combinations of creative genius of which the beau idéal is the professed 
object, but m others that might seem at first sight but little allied to it, It 
is spread over the whole face of nature,—it is in the glories of the heavens 
and in the wonders of the great deep, in the voice of the cataracts and of the 
coming storm, in Alpine precipices and solitudes, in the balmy gales and 
sweet bloom and freshness of spring. It is in every heroic achievement, in 
every lofty sentiment, in every esp passion, in every bright vision, of fancy. 
in every vehement affection of gladness or of grief, of pleasure or pain. It 
is, in short, the feeling—the deep, the strictly moral feeling, which, when it is 
affected by chance or change in human life, as at a tragedy, we call sym- 
athy—but as it appears in the still more mysterious connexion between the 
art of man and the forms and beauties of inanimate nature, as if they were 
instinct with a soul and a sensibility like our own, has no appropriate appel- 
lation in our language, but is not the less real or the less familiar to our ex- 
perience on that account. It is these feelings, whether utterance be given to 
them, or they be only nursed in the smitten bosom,—whether they be 
couched in metre, or poured out with wild disorder and irrepressible rapture, 
that constitute the frue spirit and essence of poetry, which is, therefore, ne-., 
cessarily ‘connected with the grandest conceptions and the most touching 
atid intense emotions, with the fondest aspirations and the most awful con- 
cerns of mankind. For instance, religion has been in all ages and countries 
the great fountain of poetical inspiration, and no harps have been more 
musical than those of the prophets. What would Mr. Grimké say of him 
whose lips were touched by one of the seraphim with a live coal from off the 
altar? ‘or does he expect the day to come when ‘ the wide spread influence of 


moral wisdorn and mstructed common sense’ shall assign to the Psalms, or 
the book of Job, in the library of a cultivated mind, a lower place than to 
Robertson and Hume?’ Milton pronounces ‘our sage and serious poet 
Spensér,” a better teacher than Scotus and Aquinas; and, in another place, 
has expressed himself to the same effect so admirably, and, for our present 
purpose, ‘so appositely, ‘that we cannot refrain from citing. the , whole 

| Whieh (viz. logic,) poetry should be made subsequent, or, in- 






perceive what despicab 
and show them what religious, what glorious and magnificent use might be, 
made of poétry' both it divine and human things“—(Tract on Education.) 
We have the’ more upon this héad, because we have uniformly . 
observed, ‘that those Bid neue the utility of classical learning, are, at, 
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refuve in this cold and desolate region of utility. They begin by discoursing 
aauiiaaiie of orators, poets, and philosophers, and the best discipline for 
forming them, and end by citing the examples of A, the broker, or B, the 
attorney, or C and D, members of Congress, and what not, who have all got 
along in the world without the least assistance from Latin and Greek. Just 
as if every body did not know that, as that sage moralist Figaro has it, pour 
avoir du bien le savoir faire vaut mieux que le savoir, and just as if our sup- 
posed great men had troubled their heads any more about the exact sciences 
and modern literature, than about the classics, or were not quite as little in- 
debted to Newton, to Milton, or to Tasso, as to Virgil and Tully, and just as 
if an argument which proves so much were good for anything at all! 

This isa long passage ; but we quote it without any remorse, not only 
because it is spendidly (perhaps too ambitiously) written, but because 
it illustrates very much the state of opinions ih the United States. That 
those of Mr. Grimké should be the most current amongst a young and 
prosperous nation is very natural ;—but it is something when we can 
find a writer, like the Southern reviewer, so fearlessly and ably stem- 
ming them. It is really astonishing how some men resolve to con- 
sider elegance as naturally dissociated from power ;—as if the 
scimitar of Saladin was not as tremendous a weapon as the battle- 
axe of Richard, 

The Southern Reviewer has proved that, in defetiding classical 
learning, he is not disposed to neglect the claims of practical utility ; 
for he has gone at once, in his next afticlé, to “ the principles of 
Husbandry,” and talks, very sensibly, about the rotation of crops and 
manures. A controversial article on the execution of the American 
Colonel Hayne, by Lord Rawdon (Moira) contains many curious alle- 
gations, which we cannot attempt to follow. The first number of this 
work certainly displays much variety of talent ;—for we have papers 
on the Caleulus, Phrenology, Political Economy, Colonization, and 
Mineralogy ;—and we must conscientiously say they appear to us each 
executed with talent and learning that reflect honour on the source 
from which American Literature has sprung. 

The second number contains a very powerful article on “ the Con- 
stitution of the United States,” the object of which is, calmly but 
firmly, to resist the encroachments which the Northern States of the 
Union have gradually been making on the Southern. The close of 
this article will indicate its temper and feeling :-— 

The union of the States has been from the first assemblage of de egates 
in 1774, to the present hour, the wish, the hope, the ardent aspi of 
every patriot of America. It has grown with our growth, it has strengthened 
with our strength. It has become a feeling rather than a principle. | It is 
mingled with every calculation of our future greatness or felicity, with every 
anticipation of permanent prosperity or of national glory, “It has been 
cherished in no portion of our country with more devetion than in the 
south; it has been supported nowhere with more unanimity and disinter- 
estedness. In all the questions which have agitated our country, one only 
excepted, this section of the union has been, if not passive, at least defensive 


in its position. The only measure engendering acrimoni i hich 
has ever been brought forward by the people of the Southern rare ai our 
late war with Great Britain ; and that war, if we except those sentiments of 
national honour, which we know afe common to ey 


try, was undertaken altogether for Northern idhewentas or the halon of 
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commerce and ‘navigation, not of agriculture. The South suffered by it, 
most severely, but it has never repented of its sacrifices ; and our citizens 
are still prepared to make great concessions to friendship and to peace. In 
every event that may oceur, they will have the proud boast of having done 
nothing to distutb the harmony of the Union. No discordant note will ori- 
ginate with them. If ever a separation of the States shall take place, it will 
only occur when some portion of the confederation shall find the government 
no longer one of equal rights or equal benefits; when it shall discover that 
the Constitution will no longer afford to all, protection for their property, nor 


security for their lives.’ 
‘If ever that evil day should arrive, when the Constitution of our coun- 


try shall offer no barrier to the projects of designing or ambitious meh, no 
limits to the speculations of any one who shall proclaim the general welfare 
to be his sole end and aim, his guide and his exclusive principle, the rights 
of confiding members of this confederacy may indeed be violated—but not 
with impunity—and from the errors of misguided, even if honest statesmen, 
posterity may have to mourn over the fragments of that mighty Republic, 
which, if its dawn, offered to the world so bright an example, and promised 
to itself so proud a destiny. . 

There is a very forcible paper on Roman Literature in this number, 
which appears to us from the same able pen as that of Classical 
Learning. We are tempted to extract a spirited passage from this 
article, on the nationality of the literature of Greece and of the south 
of Europe. It comes with peculiar interest from an American pen— 
and from a country where literature must necessarily be catholic ra- 
ther than national—a reflection of the modes of thought and feeling 
in the Old World, rather than the exposition of any peculiarities in 
their own state of society. The United States have sprung up at 
once into the manhood of civilization, without having toiled to that 
eminence through the long contests which knowledge, in Europe, has 
had to wage with brute force, and which contests have left behind them 
the monuments and the associations upon which a national literature 
must be formed. The @ntiquities of North America are to be found 
in England. 

‘ Roman literature, especially the earlier Roman literature, which ocou- 
pies so large a space in the work before us, is far less calculated to inspire 
enthusiasm, than that of the Greeks, or even that of the South of Europe, 
especially about the period of the revival of letters. The reason may be 
given in a single word—it is altogether exotic and imitative. Greek litera- 
ture, on the contrary, was perfectly original. That wonderful people was, 
in this respect, at least a primitive race—a nation of avreéog. There is no 
trace in their poetry and eloquence of any foreign influence or heterogeneous 
admixture. With 


tional object, and proved that they were formed to conquer and to subjugate 
barbarians, The calamities of the Labdacide and the Pelopide, furnished 
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ful lyre. Their elegant and -poetical mythology pe all nature with 
art tei and beautiful forms, and consecrated, ennobled, and adorned the 
most ordinary objects. A local habitation, a temple, a grove, a grotto— 
was assigned amidst the scenes of daily toil and the resorts of busy life, to 
every divinity in their endless calendar. Their Parnassus was no unmean- 
ing ¢common-place—no empty name as it is in our modern poetry. It was 
«haunted, holy ground”—breathing inspiration from its caves, and covered 
all over with religious awe. Attica, says Strabo, was a creation and a 
monument of gods and godlike ancestors. Not a part of it but is signalized 
and celebrated by history or fiction. Is it any wonder that objects like 
these, that scenes so fall of religion and poetry should have awakened all 
the enthusiasm of genius, which, in its turn, was to reflect back on them its 
own glory, and to hallow them with associations still more awful and affect- 
ing? The Aidipus Coloneus and the Eumenides, both of them written 
professedly to honor Athens and the Athenians, are memorable examples of 
a poetry which seems to have been inspired by the event and the place, and 
to have made both more interesting and impressive. é 
‘ There is reality in all this. The literature of such a people is an essen- 
tial part of their history as a nation. Its character’stands in intimate rela- 
tion, both of cause and effect to their character. Springing out of their most 
touching interests and associations—out of what would be called by German 
critics, their ‘‘ inward life’—it deserves to be classed among their most im- 
portant social institutions. . Instead of being, as classical learning once was 
all over Europe, the business of mere pedants and book-worms, producing 
no effect whatever upon the mass of mankind—the mighty multitude who 
feel and act—it is inwoven into the very frame and’ constitution of society— 
pervades, informs, warms, quickens it throughout. Men of genius, indeed, 
experience its first and its strongest impulses; but the people too, ‘and even 
the populace are very much under. its influence. They partake of. the en- 
thusiasm that is abroad—they feel, though in a less degree, the same pas- 
sionate love for that ideal beauty which is the object of the arts, and with 
somewhat of the same aspirations after excellence, they acquire an instinc- 
tive perception, or feeling rather, which enables them to discern, and to enjoy 
it with all the delicacy and the sensibility of refined taste. These are the 
causes and the characteristics of a national literature; and there is no ex- 
ma of this kind that will bear to be mentioned in comparison ‘with that of 
‘The early literature of the South of Europe, to: which we alluded above, 
though not so perfectly spontaneous and unmixed is still distingitished: by @ 
striking air of originality, It bears the stamp of the times and the manners. 
The lay of the Troubadour, full of gallantry and sentimental love, was, in 
debted for none of its charms to the lyrical poetry of antiquity. simple, 
effusions, the first language, perhaps the first lessons of chivalry, heated 
a spirit which had never animated the number's of Anacredn’ and 18. 
It was evident, even from them, that a new order of agés'‘was! ning 
from a new era. The Divina Commedia, the Decamerone, andthe Canzoni. 
of Petrarch, although the productions of men who: had-réad mére} and) who: 
rank among the most renowned votaries and restorers, of classieal learsiing;' 
are certainly not formed upon the ancient models, They exhibit, all the free-: 
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dom, the freshness and originality of a printitive literatu re, i 
avows himself a follower, sy habe #0 ower 0 ¥. ‘put no ik 
can be more unlike than the original'and the’sup . The 
grandeur.and simplicity of the Atneid, and the ‘i 
portions are not morestrikingly contrasted with | and | 
of his fable, than its whole spire character with thedark)dismial, and 
dreadful imaginings of the Inferno, or, whose dazzli visions of gloryand 
beatitude, which are revealed by Beatrice in the Paradiso, -Thesame:thing 
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may be said of Ariosto, and, with all his classic elegance and accuracy, of 
Tasso too. Their subjects alone are full of poetry. They are such as ad- 
dress themselves most powerfully to the feelings of a modern reader. They 
are connected with all that we have been taught to consider as most vener- 
able and captiratng £08 imposing in the history of modern society : with the 
Holy Land andthe Holy Cross, with the knight and the priest, with palmers 
and pilgrims, and paladins and peers, with “ the fierce wars and the faithful 
loves,” and the thousand. other incidents, consequences and associations, 
direct or remote, of chivalry and the crusades. There is something like en- 
chantment in the very names of those who are supposed to have figured in 
this heroic age of the modern world—the heroes and heroines.of Turpin's 
Chronicle. Nor is this altogether due, as some may think, to the elegant 
fictions into which these rude materials have been wrought up in latter 
times. The simplest old romaunt or fabliau, has, we confess a secret charm 
for us as an image, however imperfect, of that interesting state of society, 
the gentis cunabula nostree. Imagine Dante and Ariosto to have confined 
themselves to a bare translation of the celebrated poems of antiquity, or to 
have attempted the same subjects in. a close and studied imitation. With 
what different feelings would they have been regarded by us! and how much 
less interest would have been excited by the literary history of that period ! 

The American periodicals, which we have rapidly noticed, present 
us with few favourable specimens of original works published in the 
United States, particularly in works of imagination, Our Southern 
reviewer is inclined to be snfficiently severe upon his poetical brethren 
—and not without justice. 

The interchange of literature between nations is like the reciprocity 
of commerce ;—-each ‘party must profit by it. Although, for many 
years, England will supply America with books—for the more civi- 
lized country will have greater leisure to attend to the luxuries of life, 
while the settlers, the creators of fresh channels of commerce, the 
inventors and adapters of machinery must be busy for a century. or 
so, getting their new house in order—it is not.therefore to be con- 
cluded that. we shall. derive no advantage from. the) literature of 
America... We apprehend that the writers of the United States, with 
occasional exceptions, will for some time put forth their strength in 
periodical papers rather than in bulky volumes. They have no literature 
to create. - The wide extent of our common storehouse is open to them ; 
—and they may'range, fully and freely, amongst our plenteous garners. 
They were born in a happy time for the ious gtiala mane of knowledge. 
They liye in, an age of Encyclopedias—and .all they have to do is to 
adapt. the, great, mass of information to, the leisure! and: temper: of 
their, own, people... Science, and literature must, in the United States, 
be, for, a Jong» timeelementary and popular. ‘They, haye' to’ enclose 
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will look in the eyes of individual and communities who are inclined to 
err in the other excess—who sometimes mistake rudeness for strength, 
and are too apt to apply the standard of utility to matters which have 
neither heighth nor breadth, and cannot be guaged by all the algebra 
in the world. We have seen that one of their reviewers—and we 
think the most talented of them—reproaches his fellow-citizens, that 
they begin from the begiuning and take nothing for granted. We, on 
the other hand, are mightily inclined to pride ourselves upon. taking 
most things for granted, beginning at the practical point, according 
to our notions of that really ideal halting-place. Now, im our hatred 
of appearing ignorant, and of being suspected of moving im our 
leading-strings, both in learning and politics, we sometimes utterly 
forget those general principles—of liberty and all that, for instance,— 
which no refinement, real or imaginary, ought to allow us to neglect. 
The mirror of American literature may sometimes very happily show 
us, what a prim, affectedl, strait-laced, effeminate and powerless thing is 
that public mind, “ which goes on refining,” till it has lost all relish 
for the plain food from which it must derive its strength—and minces 
along, the shadow of a shade, “‘ powdered as fora feast,” but “rank and 
foul within,” amidst all its perfumes. American literature will be for 
many years te the English, as the bold, sometimes rude, but honest and 
substantial yeoman, is to the polite, perchance sareastie, but elegant 
and accomplished favourite of the opera-box. ‘The one tells a plain 
tale in homely and vigorous language—dees not repress his natural 
curiosity when he sees any thing wonderful or new—and is often 
abundantly provoking with his rather ignorant boasting upon the sub- 
ject of his own imperfeet acquaintance with men and books, and most 
matters of taste. ‘The other disdains to mention any single thing by 
its right name—remains in ignorance of any unfamiliar object rather 
than request to be informed—and is most contemptuously loud in his 
abomination of all those persons and matters which eonduce to the 
ordinary comforts and satisfactions of life. Now these two individuals 
might learn a great deal of each other—if each, would abate a little 
of exclusiveness and arrogance ;—and just in the same way, two na- 
tions like England and the United States, might abundantly profit by 
an intellectual interchange, if they would agree to cast aside the pre- 
judices which occasionally reader each edious im the eyes. of the.other. 
As with individuals, the natural course wilh be that the less cultivated 
nation will imitate the more polished; and for this reason, im letters 
especially, a sort of preternatural refinement may become the object. of 
ambition in America. With all its knowledge and cleverness we 
think we cam perceive a little of this spirit, im the “ Southern Review.” 
The inhabitants of the Slave-states have always had great notions of 
refinement ; and they really are, aceording to the best accounts, a very 
intelligent and cultivated bodyef men. But America is large enough 
to. neutralize this spirit; and we shall thus. oceasionally look to all 
her more dignified periodical publications, such as the reviews: before 
us, for an honest exhibition of the feelings and acquirements.of the 
aggregate people of the great divisions of that. extraordinary republic. 








